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M.      F.  M      r. 

Morpeth       .     .       289     2  Brought  up     308    4 

Longhoriley      .     .       66  Glanton     .     .       .       I     6 

Weldon  Bridge  ..24  Wooller  Haugh  Head  8     4 

Long  Framlington        I      I  Wooller  .     .     . 

Low  Framlington     .     o     7  Milfield     .     .     . 

Whittingham   .    .       80  Cornhill    .     .     . 

308    4  In  the  whole    333 

A  MILE  and  a  half  weft  from  Weldon  Bridge,  at 
Brickburn,  are  the  remains  of  a  priory  of  Black 
Canons,  founded  by  Ofbertus  Colutarius,  in  the  reign 
cf  Henry  I.  which,  at  the  difiblution,  was  granted 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  j  great  part  of  the  ihell  of 
the  church  remains. 

At  Callaley,  one  mile  eaft  from  Whittingham,  is 
an  ancient  entrenchment. 

At  Glanton,  ftone  chefts  were  found,  with  urns, 
celts,  and  human  bones. 

Four  miles  north  from  Glanton,  on  Hedgeley  Moor, 
is  Percy  Crofs,  a  ftone  pillar,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  who  was  killed  there*  in  1463, 
in  an  engagement  with  Lord  Montacute,  before  the 
battle  of  Hexham.  On  Rofedon  Edge,  two  miles 
and  a  half  fouth  weft  from  Wooller  Haugh  Head,  is 
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an  ancient  camp.  ;  Three  miles  eaft  from  Wooller 
Haugh  Head  is  ChillinghairTCaftle,  a  feat  of  the  Earl 
of  Tankerville.  It  is  a  large  old  building,  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  in  good  repair,  and  well  furnimed. 
Here  is  a  marble  chimney-piece  in  the  hall,  with  a 
hollow  in  the  middle,  wherein  jit  is  'laid  a  toad  was 
found  alive  at  the  fawing  of  the  ftone.  Belonging  to 
Chillingham  Cattle  is  a  large  park,  where  there  is  great 
plenty  of  deer,  and  a  kind  -of  wild  cattle,  which  are 
all  white  except  their  ears  and  the  tips  of  their  horns, 
•which  are  brown,  and  their  mouths,  which  are  black. 
They  are  'extremely  fierce,  arfd  v/ill  fcarce'ly  fuffer 
any.  thing  to  approach  them,  except  in  hard  winters, 
•tvhen  they  are  fubdued  by  hunger,  and  then  they  will 
iufFer  the  keeper  of  the  park  to  feed  them.  As  foon 
ns  they  can  procure  their  own  food,  they  become 
furious  and  wild  as  before;  fo  that  when  any  of  them 
are  to  be  killed,  the  keeper  is  obliged  to  fhoot  them, 
-and  the  flefll  is  indeed  excellent  beef. 

At  the' head  of  the  park  is  an  anderit  entrenchment 
called  Rofcaftle,  and  another  at  Hebburn  Wood,  a 
mile  "to  the  fouth. 

Wooller,  or  Woller,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Till, 
Hear  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  is  much  reforted  to  in  the 
fummer  by  invalids,  for  the  benefit  of  goat's  milk  and 
\vhey.  It  contains  feveral  ftreets,  and  has  a  market 
on  Thurfday.  Here  was  an  (hofpital  as  early  as 
Richard  II.  Weft  of  Wooller  is  Yeverin  Hill,  com- 
monly called  Yevenn  Bell,  one  of  the  Cheviots,  of 
an  oblong  fquare,  arifing  to  a  cone ;  it  is  afcended 
from  Yeverin  by  a  winding  round  its  fides  to  the 
fouih-eaft,  which  is  the  only  means  of  climbing  to 
the  top  (and  this  not  without  much  difficulty)  which 
is  2060  perpendicular  feet,  taken  from  the  plain  of 
Yeverin.  The  fummit  of  the  mountain  is  almoft 
level,  incircled  with  a  wall  on  the  edge  of  the  fteep, 
built  without  mortar,  of  large  flat  ftones,  of  about 
eight  yards  thick,  containing  at  leaft  four  fothers  of 
ftone  to  a  yard,  which  oauft  have  been  brought  hithe{ 
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by  human  hands,  as  the  mountain  produces  noner,  being 
compofed  of  a  kind  of  gravel.  At  the  eaftern  end  is  a 
raifed  area,  three  paces  wide,  extending  about  thirty- 
yards  in.afcent  towards  the  crown  of  the  hill,  which 
is  lurrounded  by  another  wall  of  ftone  in  an  exact 
circle,  180  paces  in  circumference,  with  a  ditch 
within.  Within  this  area  is  a  cairn  of  ftones,  arifing 
ten  paces;  its  centre  is  hollow  like  a  bairn,  and  the 
foil,  for  a  great  depth,  is  a  kind  of  calx,  every  where 
retaining  the  ftYong  impreffion  of  fire.  The  view 
from  this  mountain  is  very  extenfive,  and  affords  a 
profpecl  of  near  twenty  miles  northward  into  Scotland, 
and  as  many  fouthward,  into  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland. On  the  northern  fide  of  this  mountain  are 
the  remains  of'  an  extenfive  grove  of  oaks  ;  and  on 
many  parts  of  the  fides  of  the  hill  are  the  fragments 
of  circular  buildings,  vvhofe  foundations  are  remain- 
ing. 

At  Lilburn,  three  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Wooller, 
is  an  ancient  feat  of  the  Lilburns,  fince  of  the  Cal- 
lingwoods.  In  this  parim  was  a  heap  of  {tones  called 
the  Apron  full  of  Stones,  afcribed  to  the  Devil.  On 
removing  them,  to  mend  the  road,  the  bafe  and  frag- 
ment of  a  crofs  were  difcovered.  In  a  plain  called 
Rediiggs,  a  mile  and  a  half  north-weft  from  Wooller, 
is  u  ftone  pillar,  pointing  out  the  fpot  where  10,000 
Scots,  under  Earl  Douglas,  were  defeated  in  the  year 
1402,  by  Henry  Lord  Percy,  and  George  Earl  of 
March. 

At  Broomridge,  two  miles  north-weft  from  Wool- 
ler, is  the  camp  of  Athelftan,  who  defeated  Conftan- 
tine,  King  of  Scotland,  and  Anlaff,  the  Dane,  in 
928. 

Milfield,  a  fmall  village,  was  the  refidence  of  the 
Saxon  kings  of  Bernicia,  after  Edwin.  Here  a  large 
party  of  Scots  were  defeated  by  Sir  William  Bulmdr, 
before  the  battle  of  Floddon :  and  in  1415,  the  Scots 
were  a  fecond  time  defeated  by  Sir  Robert  Umfraville, 
.governor  of  Roxburgh  Caftle,  and  £arl  of  Weft- 
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moreland,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches ;  corny 
memorated  by  a  ftone  pillar,  fourteen  feet  high. 

Three  miles  north  from  Milfield,  at  Etall,  was  a 
caftle  built  by  Sir  Robert  Manners  -Lord  Ros  of 
Etall,  in  the  roign  of  Edward  I.  James  IV.  before 
the  battle  of  Floddon,  took  and  ruined  it.  Here  is 
now  a  feat  of  Sir  William  Carr,  Bart. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  north-eaft  from  Milfield  is 
Ford,  where  is  an  ancient  caftle  built  by  Sir  William 
Heron,  in  the  year  1237,  after  it  had  been  demolifhed 
by  the  Scots  in  1155,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Flod- 
don. It  was  burned  by  the  Scots  in  1549,  and  re- 
built by  Sir  John  Delaval,  to  whofe  family  it  now 
belongs. 

Two  miles  north  from  Milfield  is  Floddon  Hill, 
memorable  for  a  battle  fought  betv/een  the  Englifh 
and  the  Scotch  in  the  year  1513.  The  Englifh  were, 
commanded  by  the  Lord  Admiral,  Sir  Edward  Howard, 
aflifted  by  SirJVtarmaduke  Conftable,  and  the  £arl  of 
Surry,  fupported  by  Lord  Dacre  :  the  Scotch  were 
led  by  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  the  Earls  of  Lenox  and 
Argyle,  and  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Montrofe : 
James  IV.  King  of  Scotland,  ferved  as  a  volunteer. 
Both  fides  fought  for  a  long  time  with  incredible 
impetuofity,  until  the  Higlanders,  being  galled  by  the 
Englifh  artillery,  broke  in,  fword  in  hand,  upon  the 
tnain  body,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Surry  ;  and  at 
the  head  of  thefe  James  fought  in  perfon  with  the 
tnoft  forward  of  his  nobility.  They  attacked  with 
fuch  velocity,  that  the  other  line  could  not  advance 
in  time  to  fuftain  them  ;  fo  that  a  body  of  the  Englifh 
intercepted  their  retreat :  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and 
Montrofe  were  routed  by  the  Lord  Admiral,  and  his 
rallied  forces,  while  the  Earl  of  Home  and  his  fol- 
lowers ftood  inactive,  without  making  the  leaft  mo- 
tion to  their  afliftance.  In  the  mean  time,  James 
being  almoft  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  refufed  to  quit 
the  field  while  it  was  yet  in  his  power.  He  fcorned 
to  furvivc  the  difgracc  of  a  defeat  5  but  alighting  froia 
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his  horfe,  formed  his  little  body  into  an  orb,  refolv- 
ing  that  the  Englifli  fhould  pay  dear  For  the  victory,, 
In  this  pofture  he  fought  with  fuch  defperate  courage, 
as  reftored  the  battle;  and  even  obliged  the  Englifli 
to  avoid  the  clofe  fight,  and  have  recourfe  to  their 
arrows  and  artillery,  which  mad«  terrible  havock. 
The  Earls  of  Montrofe,  Crawford,  Argyle,  and 
Lenox,  were  killed  upon  the  fpot,  with  the  braveft 
of  their  men  ;  and  the  King  of  Scotland  is  faid  to 
have  fallen  in  the  midft  of  his  Slaughtered  fubjecls. 
The  engagement,  however,  was  protracted  until  night 
parted  the  combatants.  The  darknefs  favoured  the  re- 
treat of  the  Scots,  and  the  Englifh  did  not  think  the 
victory  afcertained  until  next  day,  when  they  found 
themfelves  mafters  of  the  field,  and  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery. Ten  thoufand  Scots  are  faid  to  have  perifhed 
on  this  occafion,  and  the  victors  loft  about  half  that 
number.  A  body,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  James,  was 
inclofed  in  a  leaden  coffin  and  fent  to  London,  where 
it  remained  unburied  until  it  was  abfolved  by  the 
Pope  of  the  fentence  of  excommunication,  which  he 
had  incurred  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  Louis. 
The  Scottifli  hiftorians  pretend  that  this  was  not  the 
body  of  James,  but  of  a  young  gentleman  called  El- 
phinfton,  who,  as  well  as  feveral  other  volunteers, 
were  habited  like  the  King,  that  his  danger  might  be 
the  more  divided.  They  allege  that  James  was  feen 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Tweed  after  the  battle,  and 
that  he  was  aflafiinated  by  the  Earl  of  Hume,  who 
bore  an  inveterate  grudge  to  his  perfon.  A  pillar  to 
commemorate  the  battle  has  been  fet  up  at  Brankfton, 
where  King  James  is  faid  to  have  fallen,  a  little  to 
the  eaft  of  Cornhill.  Cornhill  is  fituated  a  fmall 
diftance  from  the  Tweed,  over  which  is  a  new  bridge 
of  fix  arches.  Here  was  a  caftle,  which  was  taken 
by  the  Scots  in  1549.  A  little  to  the  weft  is  an 
ancient  camp,  and  another  to  the  fouth-eaft.  Here 
are  fome  medicinal  fprings. 
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At  Carham,  four  miles  weft  from  Cornhill,  on  the 
Tweed,  was  a  houfe  of  Black  Canons,  celltoKirkham 
in  Yorkuiire. 

At  Grindon,  five  miles  north-eaft  from  Cornhill, 
the  Scots  were  defeated  by  the  Percys  in  the  year 
1558,  and  fome  ftones  are  placed  as  a  memorial. 

Three  miles  north  from  Cornhill,  near  Tillmouth, 
but  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Till,  is  TwiOe  Hall, 
or  Caftle,  a  fqat  of  Mr.  Blake.  Over  the  river  is  an 
'ancient  bricge  of  one  arch. 

At  Grir.don,  two  miles  from  Tillmoufh,  a  battle 
was  fought  in  the  year  1558,  between  the  Englifli 
and  the  Scots,  when  the  latter  were  defeated  ;  and,  as 
a  memorial,  four  upright  ftones  have  been  ereited  on 
the  fpot. 

Six  miles  north  north-eaft  from  Cornhill  is  Nor- 
ham,  a  village,  fituated  in  a  part  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  infulated  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
giving  name  to  a  tract  of  country  called  Norhamfhire: 
it  is. a  place  of  antiquity,  and  faid  to  have  been  an- 
jfciently  called  Ubbanford,  and  built  in  the  year  830, 
by  Egfrid,  bifhop  of  Lindisfarn  :  the  remains  of  king 
Ceulwulf  were  removed  from  Lindisfarn,  and  interred 
here.  The  church  had  formerly  the  privilege  of  a 
fan£tuary:  the  caille  of  Norham  was  built  in  the  year 
ii2i,-  by  Ralph  Flambert,  biftiop  of  Durham,  on  the 
edge  of  a  rock,  above  the  Tweed:  in  1138,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Scots,  and  deftroyed  :  in  1174,  it  was 
.deftroyed  by  Hugh  -Pudfey,  bifhop  of  Durham,  and 
furrerjdered  by  him -to  the  crown.  In  1215,'  it  was 
befieged,  but  not  taken,  by  Alexander,  king  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  year  1290,  a' convention  was  held  here, 
previous  to  king  Edward's  arbitration  between  Bruce 
and  Baliol,  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  In 
.1318  it  was  again  befieged,  without  fuccefs,  by  the 
Scots,  whp-took  it  in  1322,  but  held  it  only  ten  days, 
being  then  K retaken  i)y  king  Edward.  In  1326,  an 
unfuceefsful  attempt  was  made;  but,  1327,  the  Scots 
took  it  by.ltorm,  and  deftroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
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caftle  and  town.  It  was  afterwards  repaired  by  Fox, 
hiftiop  of  Durham  ;  and  before  the  battle  of  Floddon. 
Field,  the  Scots  again  attempted  to  take  it,  and  de- 
ployed part  of  the  outworks. 
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CORBRIDGE  on  the  Tyne,  though  now  a  fmall 
village,  bears  evident  marks  of  being  a  Roman  ftation. 

At  Bywell.  three  miles  eaft,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  cattle,  which,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  be- 
longed to  Hugh  Baliol. 

At  Ovingham,  two  miles  north-eaft  from  Bywell, 
was  a  houfe  of  Black  Canons,  cell  to  Hexhatn,  found- 
ed by  one  of  the  Umfravilles. 

One  mile  fouth  from  Corbridge  is  Dilfton,  aij 
ancient  feat  of  the  Ratcliffes,  which  followed  the  fate 
of  the  other  eftates  on  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater.  Dilfton  is  faid  to  be  a  contraction 
from  Divelfton,  from  a  fmall  brook.  Bede  calls  it 
it  Devilefbourn,  and  tells  us,  that  Cedwall  the 
Briton,  an  infamous  tyrant,  was  here  killed  by 
Ofwald. 
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Prudhow,  four  miles  eaft  from  Bywell,  is  fuppofed 
by  Camden  to  be  the  ancient  Protolitia  or  Procolitia. 
Jlere  was  a  caftle  belonging  to  the  Humfravilles. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was  defended  by  Odonel 
de  Humfraville  againft  the  Scots ;  another  of  this 
family,  Sir  Robert,  was  Vice-Admiral  of  England 
in  the  year  1410,  and  brought  in  fuch  a  number  of 
prizes  laden  with  corn,  cloth,  and  other  valuable 
commodities,  that  he  got  the  name  of  Robin  Mend- 
xnarket.  He  was  flain  at  Bauge  in  Anjou  1419. 
Other  authorities  place  Procolitia  at  Carrawburgh, 
four  miles  north-weft  from  Hexham.  The  village  of 
Newburgh,  juft  by,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  out  of 
of  its  ruins. 

At  Halton,  two  miles  north  from  Corbridge,  was 
a  caftle,  the  feat  of  the  Carnabies,  now  belonging  to 
the  Blackets :  near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  ftation  now 
called  Halton  Chefters,  and  probably,  by  the  Romans, 
Hunnum.  Between  Tone  Pit  Inn  and  Trough  End^ 
on  the  left,  is  Swinburn  Caftle,  an  ancient  feat  of  the 
Riddels. 
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AT  Hatfield,  then  called  Haethfelth,  a  battle  was 
fought  in  933  between  Edwyn,  the  firft  Chriftian 
King  of  Northumberland,  and  Cadwalla,  King  of 
the  Britons,  afiifted  by  Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  in 
\vhich  Edwyn  and  his  fon  Offrid  were  both  flain. 

Near  the  town  are  many  entrenchments.  At  this 
place  William,  fecond  fon  of  Edward  III.  was  born 
*n  1335-  h  *s  pretended  that  no  rats  are  feen 
here.  Hatfield  Chace,  the  Jargeft  in  England, 
containing  within  its  limits  above  180,000  acres,  one 
half  of  which,  yearly  drowned  and  furrounded  with 
water,  was  by  Charles  I.  fold  to  Colonel  Vermuyden, 
without  the  confent  of  the  commiflioners  and  tenants, 
to  difchafe,  drain,  and  cultivate;  which,  to  the  ge- 
neral furprize  and  advantage,  he  at  length  effected,  at 
the  expence  of  400,000!.  and  drained  above  half. 
In  the  middle  of  Hatfield  wafte  lived  an  hermit, 
jiamed  William  of  Lindholme.  His  ftud-bound  cell 
was  remaining  in  the  year  1747,  with  a  well  of  clear 
fpring-water.  At  the  eaft  end  ftood  an  altar  of  hewn 
ftone,  and  at  the  weft  end  was  the  hermit's  grave, 
covered  with  a  freeftone  flab,  eight  feet  and  a  half  by- 
three,  and  eight  feet  thick.  Under  it  were  found  the 
jkull,  leg  and.  i&igh  bones,  and  a  foiaj]  piece  of  beaten 
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copper.     The  morafs  is  covered  with  gale,  an  ode- 
riterous  herb,  and  filk  or  cotton  grafs. 

Thorn  is  ntuated  on  what  is  called  Marfhlafldlfland, 
being  encompalTed  by  the  DOM,  the  Airc,  the  Oufe, 
and  another  fmall  river.  Much  pains  have  been  taken 
to  drain  the  hind.  Here  is  a  market  on  Wednefday. 

RawcliiTe  on  the  Aire  was  formerly  a  place  of 
trade  from  the  river,  but  it  is  at  prefent  of  little 
account,  the  bufmefs^  being  removed  to  Selby  on  the 
Oufc. 

Crofs  the  Oufe  at  Booth  Ferry,     Howden   gives 
name   to    a   diftricl     called    Howdenfhire,    and    has 
a  market  on    Saturday.     Hugh,   Prior   of   Durham, 
ned     a     bull     from     Pope    Gregory     IX.     for 
the   appropriating   this   church   towards    the  mainte- 
nance of    iixteen  monks.      But,    upon   further  con- 
jfic'eration,  Robert,  the  Bifhop  of  Durham,  in  the  year 
1266,  caufed  it  to  be  divided   into  five  prebends  for 
fecular  clerks.     The  following  account  of  the  church 
is  given  by  Leland  in  his  Itinerary: — tc  The  town  of 
Howden,  the  only  market  of  Howdenfhire,  is  of  no 
great,  reputation*     The  collegiate  church  is  auntienc 
and   meatly  faire.     Ther  be  five  prebendes  by  thefe 
names,  Hovedine,  Thorp,  Saltmarfch,  Barneby,  and 
Skelton.     In  the  quire  lieth  one  John  of  Hovedine, 
whom  they  caul  a  faincl,   one,  as  they  fay,  of  the 
firft   prebendaries  there."      Gent,    in  his   hiftory  of 
Rippon,    thus    mentions  and   defcribes  this  church : 
"  And  it  is  with  pleafure  I  hear  the  worthy  inhabitants 
of  Selby  are  going  to  repair  the  weft  end  of  this  an- 
cient building,  in  danger  elfe  of  falling.     Happy  had 
thofc  of  Howden   (a   town  in  the  eaft  riding,  diftant 
•_  feven  miles  from  hence)  been,  had  they  done 
efore   the  eaft  part  of  their  once  handfome  col- 
legiate church  of   five  prebendaries  fell  to  ruins.     It 
may  not  be  amifs  to  digref-.  a  little  upon  this  lament- 
able fight   (in  the  weftern   part  of   which  our  holy 
reformed  religion  is  now  profefled)  that  fuch  a  mis- 
fortune fhould  not  hare  been  prevented  j  or  at  leaft 
i 
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not  fome  way  better  repaired.  And  as  on  the  fouth- 
eafl  fide  of  the  chapter-houfe  (which  refembles  that  of 
York  but  leis,  having  feven  of  the  moil  curious 
arched  windows,  once,  no  doubt,  adorned  with  paint- 
ed glafs  as  might  vie  with  any  in  'England)  teems  to 
be  the  next  victim  to  time.  The  following  frnall 
fketch  is  prefented,  that  an  idea  of  it  may  be  rendered 
to  the  reader,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  beautiful 
original  (hall  happen  to  be  no  inore."  The  high 
fteeple  of  this  church  was  built  about  the  year  1500, 
to  fave  the  people  in  cafe  of  an  inundation.  It  was 
leaded  anew  in  the  year- 1709,  Gabriel  Whitacre  and 
George  Harrifon  churchwardens.  Near  one  of  the 
north  pillars  lies  a  thick  ftone  (under  which  the 
bowels  of  the  once  famous  Bimop  Walter  Skirlaw 
lie  interred),  with  a  crois  upon  it,  and  this  infcription 
round  it : — "  Hie  requiefcunt  vifcera  Walteri  Skirlaw, 
quas  fepeliuntur  fub  hoc  faxo  Anno  Dom.  1405. 
What  remains  of  the  lofty  roofiefs  walls  fhew  to  the 
admiring  but  deje&ed  fpectator  the  moll  curious  work- 
manfhip.  The  earl  window,  except  that  it  had  a 
little  one  over  it,  refembled  that  of  York  Minfter; 
but  the  remains  declare,  in  my  humble  opinion,  in- 
finitely more  beauty  as  to  its  image-work.  Near  the 
fouth  door  are  the  remains  of  a  chantry,  where  the 
Saltmarfli's  and  Metham's  families  (a  town  bearing 
the  name  of  the  latter,  near  Howden)  do  ftill  bury  their 
dead.  There,  mixed  among  the  flupendous  ruins, 
are  to  be  perceived  the  effigies  of  two  Knights  Tem- 
•plars,  no  doubt  of  the  faid  families,  with  the  repre- 
feritation  of  a  moft  beautiful  lady.  The  choir  fell 
down  not  many  years  ago ;  but  in  the  wicked  ufurp- 
cr's  time  the  inner  part  was  miferably  rent  to  pieces  ; 
its  comely,  tuneful,  and  melodious  organ  pulled  down, 
fome  of  the  vile  mifcreants  his  foldiers  carrying  the 
pipes,  and  fcornfully  driving  to  tune  them,  as  they 
proceeded  towards  Wreflel,  two  miles  from  that 
place  :  three  parts  of  which  {lately  caftle  (anciently 
'built  by  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Worcefter)  they 
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pulled  down  :  two  handfome  turrets  only  remain:  and 
in  which  caftle  divine  fervice  is  now  performed,  be- 
caufe  the  wretches  pulled  down  the  church  alfo, 
(many  ftones  of  which  are  now  to  be  feen  mixed 
among  the  rubbifh)  leaving  only  the  weft  end,  in 
which  hang  two  bells;  and  in  the  church-yard,  now 
feeming  as  though  a  common  pafture,  the  pariftiioncrs 
ftill  bury  their  dead.  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  "  Howdcn, 
a  fmall  town,  diftinguimed  by  the  ruin  of  its  fine 
church  in  form  of  a  crofs,  length  251  feet,  tranfept 
100  feet;  eaft  part  quite  a  ruin ;  its  windows  fuperb  and 
elegant,  arches  pointed,  columns  adorned  with  fluting 
between.  Tracery  of  fide  windows  various.  The 
entrance  to  the  eaft  part  of  the  centre,  three  doors 
well  ornamented,  two  niches  each  fide  the  chief.  A 
great  altar  tomb  againft  a  pillar,  with  ieveral  arms, 
benefactors,  &c.  A  pain  Itone,  Hie  jacet  Gwillcl- 
mus  Modal.  A  coffin-lid,  a  crofs  on  it,  fides  in- 
fcribed — Hie  rcqulsjcunt  vifecra  Walteri  Skirlaw,  &c. 
He  is  faid  to  have  built  the  fteeple,  at  leaft  the  upper 
part  of  it,  1390.  Chapter-houfe,  a  beautiful  octagon, 
the  tracery  of  the  windows  light  and  fine  ;  the  infide 
has  thirty  ftalls,  each  under  a  Gothic  arch  ;  both 
thofe  and  the  back  of  the  ftalls  enriched  with  beauti- 
ful fculpture;  over  the  door  two  rows  of  fix  niches 
each.  The  roof  fallen  in,  through  neglect,  twenty 
years  ago.  Between  the  windows,  on  the  outfide, 
ieveral  fhields  of  arms.  In  the  fide  chapel,  called 
Metham's  altar,  is  a  tomb  beneath  an  enriched 
Crothie  arch.  On  the  crofs  is  a  coat  of  arms  ;  on 
the  floor  is  a  fine  tomb  of  a  knight  crofs-legged,  a 
fhield,  a  mantle,  his  neck  and  head  bare,  ftiort  hair; 
mourners  and  religious  in  niches  round  the  tomb,  and 
one  perfon  with  a  falcon.  A  lady  in  a  loofe  gown, 
crofs-legged  ;  another  crofs-legged  knight,  his  head, 
cheeks,  and  neck,  guarded  with  chain-armour  fticking 
quite  clofe,  a  fillet  round  his  head,  his  breaft  fet  with 
rofes.  The  manfion-houfe  of  the  Bifticps  of  Durham, 
who  are  lords  of  the  manor,  is  near  the  eaft  end.  of 
the  church,  once  a  large  pile,  fome  pare  demolilbed  3, 
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feveral  arms  here.  A  great  vault,  perhaps  a  cloifter, 
is  ftill  {landing ;  behind  the  houfe  is  a  large  fquarc 
piece  of  land,  moated  round ;  in  it  is  a  canal  and 
feveral  trees,  poflibly  once  the  garden  and  orchard," 
Roger  of  Hoveden,  or  Howden,  the  hiftorian,  was  a 
native  of  this  town. 

*  Four  miles  north-weft  from  Howden  is  Hemingf- 
brough,  once  a  market  town.  The  church  is  one  of 
the  handfomeft  in  the  county,  and  was  made  collegiate 
by  the  prior  and  monks  of  Durham  in  the  year  1426, 
for  a  provoft,  three  prebendaries,  &c. 

Four  miles  north-weft  from  Howden  is  Wreflel 
caftie,  anciently  belonging  to  the  Earls  of  Northum- 
berland, which  maintained  its  fplendor  till  the  fatal 
civil  wars  broke  out  in  1641.  It  was  then  garrifoued 
with  foldiers  for  the  Parliament.  Notwithstanding 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  had  efpoufed  their  caufe, 
the  damage  he  fuftained  there  by  his  own  party,  be- 
fore Michaelmas  1646,  was  judged  to  amount  to 
loool.  in  the  deftruction  of  his  buildings,  lead,  out- 
houies,  &c.  by  the  garrifon ;  their  havoc  of  his 
woods,  enclofures,  &c.  without  including  the  lofTes 
he  had  fuftained  by  the  non-payment  of  his  rents  in 
confequence  of  the  contributions  levied  on  his  tenants. 
On  the  decline  of  the  King's  party,  it  fhould  feem 
that  the  northern  counties  enjoyed  fome  refpite  :  but 
in  the  year  1648,  fome  attempts  being  made,  or  ex- 
pected, from  the  royalifts,  frefh  troops  were  fent  into 
the  North ;  and  in  May  in  that  year  Major  General 
Lambert  ordered  a  fmall  detachment  of  fixty  men  to 
garrifon  Wreflel  caftie,  of  which  Major  Charles 
Fenwick  had  continued  all  along  governor  for  the 
Parliament,  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland.  About  the  beginning  of  June 
1648,  Pomfret  caftie  was  feized  for  the  King,  and 
underwent  a  fiege  of  ten  months.  To  prevent  any 
more  furprifes  of  this  kind,  a  refolution  was  taken 
for  demolifhing  all  the  caftles  in  that  part  of  England: 
and  while  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  exerting 
all  his  influence  above  to  fave  this  noble  feat  of  his 
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anceftbrs,  a  committee  at  York  fent  a  fudden  and  un- 

expected  order  to  difmantle  it ;  which  was  executed 

•with   fuch  precipitation,    that  before  the  Earl  could 

receive  notice  of  the  defign,  the  mifchief  was  done. 

And   again,    in   the  year    1650,    notwithftanding    all 

the  endeavours   of   the    Earl   of  Northumberland   to 

preferve   it,    an  order  was  iflued  out  for  the  further 

demolifhing  of  Wreifel  caftle.     The  only  indulgence 

he  obtained   was,    that  the    execution  of   the   order 

fhould   be  entrufled    to   his  own   flewards,  and  that 

part  of  the  principal  building  fhould  be  ipared  to  ferv.e 

for  a   manor-houfe.     In   confequence   of  this    order, 

•three   fides   of  the   fquare  which  formerly   compofed 

\VrefTel   caftle,  were  entirely  demolifhed  :   however, 

the  whole  fouth   front,  which  was  the  moft  confider- 

able,  and   contains   fome  of  the  principal  irate  rooms, 

itill  remains,  and   is  very  magnificent.     It  is  flanked 

by   two   large  fquare   towers,    and   thefe   again    are 

mounted  by  circular  turrets  of  a   fmaller  fize  :  upon 

the  top  of  one  of  the  turrets  is  ftill  preierved  the  iron 

pan  of  the  beacon  anciently  uied  to  alarm  the  country. 

The  chapel  is  now  ufed  inftead  of  the  parifh  church, 

•which  was  lituated  about  a  bow-{hot  from  the  caftle. 

Of  this  one  ruined  end  wall  only  remains,  in  which 

at  prefent  hang  two  bells.     The  pulpit  now  frauds 

-as  on  a   pedeftal    upon   the  great   ftone  altar  of  the 

chapel,    and  the    Communion    is   adminiftered    on   a 

table    in  the  middle   of    the  room.      Wreffel    caftle 

is    at    prefent   the    property  of    the   Earl   of  Egre- 

mont. 

At  Holme  was  a  monaftery,  which  after  th  refor- 
mation became  a  feat  of  the  Conftables.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  it  belonged  to  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale,  who  was  created  a  peer. 

Market  Weighton  confifts  principally  of  one  long 
ftreet,  with  a  few  inconfiderable  branches,  and  is  ra- 
pidly improving  in  its  buildings.  It  is  fituated  on  a 
fmall  river  called  Foulnefs,  and  a  canal  from  the 
Humber  comes  within  two  miles  of  the  town.  The 
market  is  on  Wednesday. 
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SNAITH  is  a  fmall  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Aire,  noted  for  the  growth  of  flax.  It  has  a  market 
on  Friday.  Here  was  a  priory  of  Benediitine  Monks, 
cell  to  the  abbey  of  Selby,  founded  by  Gerard  Arch- 
bifhop  of  York  in  the  year  1106;  granted  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick. 

At  Cowick,  two  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Snaith,  is  a 
feat  of  the  Lord  Vifcount  Down. 

At  Temple  Hurft,  three  miles  north-weft  from 
Snaith,  was  a  preceptory  of  Knights  Templars,  granted 
by  Ralph  de  Haftings  in  the  year  11-52,  which  at  the 
diflblution  of  the  order  was  given  to  Lord  Darcy. 

At  Drax,  two  miles  eafl  'from  Camblesforth, 
was  a  priory  of  Black  Canons,  founded  by  William. 
Paynell  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Selby  is  fituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oufe, 
with  a  wooden  bridge  acrofs,  which  opens  for  the 
paflage  of  .veflels  up  and  down  the  rivers.  The  trade 
of  this  place  is  much  improved  by  a  new  canal  formed 
between  the  A  ire  and  the  Calder :  veffels  trade  to 
London.  The  market  is  on  Monday.  Henry  I. 
was  born  here;  and 'his  father,  William  the  Con- 
queror, founded  a  noble  abbey  for  Benedi6tine  Monks 
in  the  year  1069,  which,  at  the  diffolution,  was 
granted  to  Ralph  Sadler.  The  remains  are  confider- 
able,  and  the  weft  end  of  the  church  is  now  parochial. 
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At  Cawood,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oufe, 
formerly  a  caftle  or  palace,  given  by  Athelftan  to  the 
Archbifhops  of  York  in  the  tenth  century.  Hefe 
Wolfe  y  was  arrefted,  as  he  was  preparing  to  be  pub- 
licly enthroned  at  York.  It  was  demolifhed  in  the 
civil  wars. 

At  Nether  Arcafter,  two  miles  and  a  half  north  from 
Cawood,  was  a  college  for  a  provoft  and  two  or  three 
fellows,  which  was  given  to  John  Hulfe  and  William 
Pendred. 

At  Appleton,  two  miles  north  from  Cawood,  was 
a  convent  of  Ciftertian  Nuns,  founded  by  Adeliza  de 
St.  Quintin  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  the  lite 
of  which  was  granted  to  Robert  Darknall. 

At  Rical,  oppofite  to  Cawood,  Harold  Haardraed 
J^nded  with  a  large  company  of  Danes. 
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POCKLINGTON  has  a  market  on  Saturday. 

Millington,  two  miles  to  the  north  noth-eaft,  is  fup- 
pofed  by  Dr.  Burton  to  be  the  ancient  Roman  ftation 
Delgovitia. 

At  Water,  four  miles  eaft  from  Pocklington,  was 
a  priory  of  Benedictine  Canons,  founded  by  GeofFry 
Fitz  Pain,  alias  Trufbut,  in  the  year  1132,  granted 
to  the  Earl  of  Rutland 4  and  at  Brunne,  or  Nun  Burn- 
holm,  was  a  convent  of  Benedictine  Nuns,  founded  by 
the  anceftors  of  Roger  de  Merley,  Lord  of  Morpeth, 
granted  to  the  Earl  «f  Rutland  and  Rgbert  Tyrwhit* 
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FOUR  miles  north  from  Whitwell  is  Caftle 
Howard,  a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Carlifle.  This  houfe  is 
of  vaft  extent ;  and  though  it  makes  a  fine  appear- 
ance at  a  diftance,  yet  will  it  not  bear  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  architecture,  vyhen  viewed  near.  There 
goes  a  ftory,  that  the  architcft  was  fo  fenfible  of  his 
errors  in  one  of  the  fronts,  that  he  would  fain  have 
perfuaded  the  earl  to  pull  it  down  again  ;  the  whole 
being  then  not  near  finimed. 

One  mile  eaft  from  Whitwell,  on  the  eafl  fide  of 
the  Derwent,  at  Kirkham,  are  the  remains  of  a  priory 
of  Auguftine  canons,  founded  by  Walter  Efpee  and 
Adeline  his  wife,  in  the  year  1121,  granted  to  Henry 
Knyvet  and  wife. 

New  Malton  is  a  borough  town  on  the  Derwent, 
which  is  navigable  to  the  town,  with  a  ftone  bridge 
acrofs.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  has 
two  markets  weekly,  on  Tuefday  and  Saturday. 
Here  was  a  caftle,  of  which  there  are  fome  fmall  re- 
mains. 

At  Broughton,  a  mile  and  a  half  north-weft  from 
Malton,  was  an  hofpital  founded  by  Euftace  Fitz 
John,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

At  Old  Malton  was  a  priory  of  Gilbertine  canons, 
founded  by  Kuftace  Fitz  John,  in  the  year  1150, 
granted  to  Robert  Holgate,  bifhcp  of  Landaff. 

Pickering  is  a  pretty  large  town  belonging  to  the 
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Duchy  of  Lancafter,    fituated  on  a  hill,  among  the 
wild  mountainous  diftridl  of  Blakemore. 

Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  fays,  "  The  toune  of  Pilc- 
ering  is  large,  but  not  well  compact  together.     The 
greateft  part  of  it,  with  the  paroch  chirch,  and  the 
caftelle,  is  on  the  fouth-eft  part  of  the  broke  renning 
thorough  the  toune,  and  ftandith  on  a  great  flaty  hille.  . 
The  other  parte  of  the  toun   is  not  ib  bigge  as  this  :• 
the  broke  rennith  betwixt  them,  that  fum  tyme  ra- 
gith   {hortelcy   again ;  and  a  mile  beneth   the  toune 
gokh   ynto  Coftey.      In  Pickering   chirch  I  faw  2 
tumbes  of  the  Brufes,  whereof  one  with  his  wife  lay 
yn  a  chapel,  on  the  fouth  fyde  of  the  quier,  and  had 
a  garland  about  his  helmet.     Ther  was  another  of  the 
Brufes  on  the  north  fide  of  the  quier;  and  there  is  a 
cantuarie  bearing  his  name.     The  caftelle  ftondith  in 
an  end  of  the  town  not  far  from  the  paroch  chirch, 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  under  the  which  the  broke 
rennith.     In  the  firft  court  of  it  be  a  4  toures,  of  the 
which  one  is  caullid  Rofamonde's  tour.     In  the  ynner 
court  be  alfo  4  toures,  wherof  the  kepe  is  one.     The 
caftelle  waulles  and  the  toures  be  meatly  welle.     The 
loggings  yn  the  ynner  court  that  be  of  timbre  be  in 
ruine.  In  this  inner  court  is  a  chappelle,  and  a  cantuarie 
preft.     The  caftelle  hath,  of  a  good  continuance,  with 
the  towne    and  lordftiip,    longgid  to  the    Lancafter 
bloode;  but  who  made  the  caftelle,  or  who  was  owner 
of  it  afore  the  Lancafters,  I  could  not  lerne  there.    The 
caftelle    waulles  now  remaining,    feme  to  be  of  no 
very  old  building  ;    as  I  remember,  I   hard  fay  that 
Richard  III.  lay  lumtyme  at   this  caftelle,  and  fum- 
tyme   at    Scardedurgh    caftelle.      The   park    by   the 
caftelle   fide    is    more    than    7    miles    in    cumpace; 
but  it   is   not  well  woodid."     This  caftle   is  of  an 
irregular  figure  ;  its  building  extremely  ruinous.     Its 
fituation  is   well    defcribed   by    Leland.      The  keep 
ftood  on  a  circular  mount,  over  which  was  a  bridge. 
The  chapel  was  a  ftnall  mean  building;    fome  old 
pews  are  ftill  remaining  in  it.     Part  of  the  ground 
within  the   walls  of  this  caftle  is  converted  into  a 
garden.     Here  was  anciently  an  hofpital. 
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Whitby  is  a  feaport,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Efk.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  a  good  trade 
by  fea,  and  is  faid  to  have  above  200  {hips  belonging 
to  it.  Here  are  built  a  great  number  of  fhips  for  the 
coal-trade.  It  hath  a  good  cuftom-houfe.  The  mar- 
ket is  well  furniftied,  and  fupplied  with  all  forts  of 
provifions. 

The  harbour  and  piers  being  fomewhat  decayed, 
they  were  repaired  by  virtue  of  two  a&s  of  parlia- 
ment, in  the  firft  and  feventh  years  of  Queen  Anne ; 
and  in  1733,  an  acl:  pafled  to  preferve,  continue,  and 
keep  the  faid  piers  in  repair  for  ever. 

By  means  of  thefe  feveral  adls  of  parliament,  the 
piers  of  Whitby  have  been  rebuilt  and  completed ; 
but  yet  for  fome  years  paft  the  entrance  into  the  port 
has  been  rendered  narrow  and  difficult,  by  reafon  of  a 
bank  of  land,  which  has  been  gathering  about  the 
head  of  the  weft  pier,  infomuch  that  it  was  likely  to 
choak  up  the  harbour ;  nor  could  this  inconvenience 
be  redrefled,  in  the  opinion  of  the  beft  judges,  but 
by  lengthening  and  extending  the  weft  pier,  and  its 
head,  about  100  yards  further  into  the  fea;  for  this 
reafon  another  a<£t  pafled  in  the  eighth  of  King  George 
II.  for  lengthening  the  weft  pier,  and  for  improving  the 
harbour. 

At  the  foot  of  fome  rocks  at  this  town  have  been 
found  ftones  naturally  as  .round  as  a  bullet,  whick, 
when  broken,  ftony  ferpents  are  found  in  them,  for 
the  moft  part  headlefs ;  commonly  looked  upon  as  a 
lufus  natura:^  but  more  reafonably  as  the  effects  of 
the  univerfal  deluge.  Thefe  rocks  are  at  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  harbour,  nearly  perpendicular,  and  about  180 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

At  high  water  the  foot  of  thefe  cliffs  is  wafhed  by 
the  waves ;  at  low  water  the  fea  retires,  and  leaves 
a  dry  fhore  of  a  confiderable  breadth.  The  fhore  here 
is  very  little  fandy :  it  is  an  hard,  fmooth,  flat  rock, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  the  Scar ;  and  is,  in  a  man- 
ner, overfpread  with  loofe,  ragged  large  ftones,  fcat- 
tered  about  in  great  diforder  and  confufion. 
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A  lonely  walk  under  thefe  cliffs  cannot  fail  of  af- 
fording an  agrceabie  amufement  to  a  philofophic  and 
contemplative  mind:  The  foaming  waves  thundering 
at  your  feet,  the  lofty  precipices  over  your  head,  and 
the  rui..s  of  a  world,  the  manifeft  veftigia  of  the  de- 
luge, before  your  eyes,  conipire  to  form  a  fcene 
folemn,  grand,  and  awful,  and  to  difpofe  the  mind  to 
a  ferious  meditation  on  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  and  the  mighty  changes  and  ftupendous 
revolutions  which  this  globe  of  earth  has  certainly 
undergone. 

Ofwy,  king  of  Northumberland,  held  a  council 
here  in  663,  to  determine  the  controverfy  between 
thole  'who  kept  Eafter  after  the  Britifh  manner,  and 
thofe  who  kept  it  after  the  Roman  manner,  which 
Auguftine  the  monk  had  lately  introduced.  After  the 
party  for  the  firft  had  fpoken,  the  other  anfwering, 
iniifted  they  kept  Eafter  after  the  manner  of  St.  Peter, 
on  whom  Chrift  promifed  to  build  his  church,  andwho 
had  the  keys  of  heaven.  Upon  which  the  king  afked, 
If  it  was  true,  that  Chrift  had  fpoken  fo  to  St.  Peter? 
Which  the  adverie  party  allowing,  the  king  fwore  a 
great  oath,  That  he  would  not  difoblige  this  porter 
of  heaven,  left,  when  he  came  to  the  gates,  he  fhould 
remember  ^him  :  and  fo  eftablifhed  the  celebration  of 
Eafter  after  the  Roman  manner. 

Near  this  place  are  fome  alum  mines,  in  which  is 
carried  on  a  confiderable  trade. 

Their  Saturday's  market  at  Whitby,  which  is  re- 
markably well  fupplied,  circulates  many  thoufand 
pounds  annually  amongft  their  neighbours.  There 
js  upon  the  river,  at  Rufwarp,  a  fmall  diftance  above 
the  town,  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  commodious 
bolting-mills  in  the  kingdom.  As  fifhing  was  the 
original  fport  of  the  place,  fo  there  is  ftill  abundance 
of  tifh  caught,  and,  exclufive  of  what  is  cured,  their 
pauier-niea  difpofe  of  great  quantities  of  frefh  fifh 
through  all  the  places  round  about,  to  near  an  hun- 
dred miles  diftance.  Their  coaft-trade,  in  time  of 
peace,  is  very  large ;  they  export  butter,  fifli,  hams. 
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tallow,  alum,  &c.  About  6000  barrels  cf  this  butter 
come  yearly  to  London,  and  500  barrels  of  fiih  to  the 
Tame  market.  On  the  other  hand,  they  import  IOOO 
ton  of  lime  from  Scarborough,  and  many  thoufand 
chaldron  of  coals  for  the  ufe  of  the  alum  works,  &c. 
befides  a  multitude  of  ufeful  and  neceflary  commodi- 
ties from  thence  ;  fending  thither  ufually'between  forty 
and  fifty  veftels  a  year.  They  have,  in  common  with 
the. reft"  of  the  ports  upon  the  coaft,  a  confiderable 
fhare  in  the  coal-trade,  and  in  time  of  war  are  ge- 
nerally much  concerned  in  letting  out  their  {hipping 
for  the  tranfport  fervice. 

Their  foreign  commerce  is  daily  increafing  ;  and 
fo  extenfive,  that  it  reaches  to  almoft  all  parts  of 
Europe.  They  fend  between  twenty  and  thirty  large 
fhips  annually,  into  the  Baltic ;  nine  or  ten  veflels 
almoft  conftantly  pafilng  between  this  place  and  Hol- 
land ;  five  or  fix  fail  yearly  up  the  Mediterranean, 
which  frequently  proceed  to  the  Levant,  with  at  leaft 
120  tons  of  falt-fifh,  amongft  other  products  of  this 
country.  They  have  of  late  had  fome  intercourfe 
with  the  Leeward-Iflands,  and  have  been  pretty  fuc- 
cefsful  in  the  whale  fifhery.  What  they  import 
chiefly  are,  rice,  fait,  iron,  timber,  hemp,  pitch,  tar, 
turpentine,  and  other  bulky  commodities  for  their 
fhip-building.  They  have  three  infurance  companies, 
exclufive  of  private  agreements  among  merchants  and 
owners  of  fhips,  to  indemnify  each  other  from  lofies 
by  fea,  fire,  or  war;  which  have  excellent  effects, 
and  keep  up  a  fpirit  of  iriduftry  and  enterprize,  by 
fecuring  individuals  from  being  undone  hy  any  bold 
undertaking  ;  which  is  a  point  of  inexpreffible  confe- 
quence  to  a  place  like  this,  as  it  connects  the  whole 
community  in  the  fame  intereft ;  and,  which  is  every 
where  a  bleffing,  contributes  to  the  raifing  many  com- 
petent fortunes,  inftead  of  a  few  very  great  ones. 
There  are  Spa  waters  at  Whitby,  which  have  had 
great  reputation.  Several  curious  and  antique  coins 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  houfes  are  ftrong  and  convenient ;  the  number 
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of  inhabitants  about  9000  :  Induftry,  frugality,  and  an 
univerfal  paflion  for  what  regards  their  marine,  are 
their  diftinguifhed  charafteriftics,  Ship-building  is  their 
principal  manufacture,  for  which  they  have  at  prefent 
three  capacious  dry-docks,  which  at  fpring-tides  will 
receive  {hips  of  500  tons  burden;  and  the  ihipw rights 
have  thoughts  of  adding  two  more. 

In  the  month  of  November  1710,  fuch  a  dread- 
ful ftorm  happened  here,  that  the  damage  to  the  {hip- 
ping, ^c.  was  computed  at  40,000!. 

In  the  year  1787,  a  melancholy  accident  happened 
here,  which  is  thus  related  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  January,  1788.  The  eaftern  extremity  of 
this  town  is  fituated  on  ftrata  of  alum  rock  and  free- 
ftone,  covered  with  a  loofe  foil,  that  hath  gradually 
accumulated  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  feet  by  Japfes  in 
wet  feafons,  from  an  high  and  fteep  cliff  running 
parallel  to,  and  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  next  the  fea.  This  hath  imperceptibly 
formed  an  efplanade  three  hundred  yards  long,  and 
eighty  in  breadth,  on  which,  in  the  year  1761,  the 
foundation  of  a  regular  ftreet  were  laid.  The  buildings 
havefmce  rapidly  increafed,  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  containing  above  a  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants. 

On  the  north-eaft  points  of  this  plain  flood  a  three- 
gun  battery,  part  of  which,  in  1785,  fliding  into  the 
fea,  the  cannon  were  removed.  At  the  fame  time, 
a  narrow  deep  chafm,  of  connderable  length,  was 
obferved  to  run  behind  the  houfes,  in  a  line  with  the 
bafe  of  the  high  cliff.  Into  this  aperture  the  rain- 
water, entering  to  co-operate  with  innumerable  quick- 
fprings  below,  the  feeds  of  deftru&ion,  although 
f|ightly  obferved,  were  diffufively  fovvn  ;  and  prepared 
thofe  not  fo  fanguine  in  their  hopes,  as  the  poor  peo- 
ple interefted  to  expedt  fuch  a  tertjble  cataitrophe  as 
happened  on  the  24th  of  this  month  (December  1787). 
At  midnight,  a  ft.rong  new-built  quay,  fupporting  a 
pile  of  buildings  eighty  feet  above  the  margin  of  the 
lea,  unable  to  iuiiain  the  preflure  of  the  earth  above. 
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menaced  approaching  danger.  The  people  had  hardly 
time  to  eicape  with  their  cloaths,  before  ic  bowed 
and  fell  with  a  thundering  crafh,  followed  by  large 
maffes  of  earth,  intermixed  with  ftones  from  three  to 
fix  tons  in  weight.  Five  houfes  more  foon  fhared 
the  fame  fate,  torn  from  others  which  were  left  im- 
pending in  different  inclinations  over  the  tremendous 
precipice. 

Next  morning  prefented  a  more  affecting  fcene ; 
buildings  parting  from  their  adjoining  ones,  forming 
rents  from  their  roofs  to  the  foundations  feveral  feet 
wide  j  others  partly  gone,  leaving  their  unfupported 
walls  and  hanging  rafters  to  follow  ;  and  to  add  to 
this  diftrefs,  weighty  portions  of  earth  and  ftones 
began  to  defcend  from  the  high  cliff  upon  the  houfes 
fituated  at  its  foot.  It  was  now  dangerous  to  ad- 
vance near :  the  back  buildings  were  foon  buried,  and 
the  fronts  impelled  towards  the  ftreet,  overhanging 
their  bafes,  and  feeming  to  threaten  the  acceleration 
of  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fide  over  the  wafting  rock. 

Upon  the  high  cliff,  about  thirty  yards  from  its 
extremity,  ftands  the  maffy  old  church,  founded  noo 
years  fmce  by  one  of  the  Northumbrian  kings;  this 
venerable  pile  appeared  in  imminent  danger,  as  the 
ground  was  obferved  to  fink  at  ten  yards  diftance  from 
its  tower.  Had  this  part  of  the  church-yard  given  way, 
a  body  of  the  earth,  whofe  furface  contained  above  two 
acres,  muft  inevitably  have  overwhelmed  the  remaining 
building  in  Henrietta-ftreet.  But  this  view,  although 
awful,  was  little  compared  with  the  affecling  excla- 
mations of  above  two  hundred  poor  people,  who 
efcaped  half  naked,  with  a  fcanty  portion  of  their 
goods  from  the  general  wreck-  The  feeling  heart 
•will  eafily  imagine  how  diftrefling  the  appearance  of 
numbers  of  the  fick  and  dying  muft  be,  carried  by 
their  friends  perhaps  to  expire  in  the  firft  hofpitabje 
place  that  would  afford  them  fhelter. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-fix  families  were  thus  de- 
prived, in  an  inclement  feafon,  of  houfe,  fire,  or  food. 

A  liberal  fubfcription  for  the  relief  of  the  fufferers 
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entered  into,  begun  by  the  principal  inhabitants :  but 
this  could  by  no  means  be  adequate  to  the  lofs  fuf- 
tained  by  the  proprietors  and  their  tenants.  One  per« 
fon,  whofe  rentals  amounted  to  xool.  annually,  could 
not  now  find  the  place  on  which  his  property  ftood. 

This  town  owes  its  name  to  an  abby  founded  here 
by  Ofwy,  king  of  Northumberland,  in  gratitude  for  a 
victory  obtained  over  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  in  the 
year  655.  It  was  before  called  Strenhall,  or  Strea- 
nefchalch.  Burton,  in  his  account  of  this  monaltery, 
fays,  "  The  building  was  begun  in  657,  for  men 
and  women  of  the  Benedictine  order ;  and  though 
really  founded  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  en- 
dowed by  king  Ofwy,  yet  the  honour  is  generally 
given  to  St.  Hilda,  who  became  firft  priorefs  thereof; 
and  it  is  generally  called  St.  Hildas',  after  her." 
Here,  according  to  Tanner,  many  bifhops  and  other 
pious  and  learned  men  wete  educated.  The  ftory 
goes,  that  in  St.  Hilda's  time,  this  place  and  its' en- 
virons were  terribly  over-run  with  ferpents.  Thefe, 
by  the  prayers  of  St.  Hilda,  as  the  monks  afferted, 
were  deprived  of  their  heads,  and  turned  into  ftones, 
as  the  writer  of  her  life  obferves,  to  the  great  amafe- 
ment  of  the  beholders.  But  the  relators  of  this  mira- 
cle have  deprived  that  faintefs  of  half  the  honours  due 
to  her,  fmce  fhe  kindly  provided  houfes  for  the  fnakes 
fo  petrified  ;  all  of  them  being  inclofed  within  a  kind 
of  ftrcny  matrix.  Thefe  (tones  are  Itill  found  in 
great  quantities,  and  are  what  the  fofiilifts  call  am- 
monitae.  This  monaftery  continued  in  a  flourifhing 
ftate  till  about  the  year  867,  when  a  party  of  the 
Danes,  under  Ingua  and  Hubba,  landed  at  Dunefiy 
Bay,  two  miles  weftward  of  this  place,  and  encamped 
on  an  eminence  on  the  eaft  fide  thereof,  ftill  called 
Raven's-hill ;  which  name  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  ob- 
tained from  the  figure  of  that  bird  being  worked  on 
the  Danifh  enfign,  which  was  there  difplayed.  From 
thence,  ftraggling  into  the  country,  they  plundered 
and  laid  it  wnftej  and,  among;  other  depredations, 
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entirely  dcftroyed  this  monarlery,  which  hy  in  ruins 
for  many  years  :  the  communitv  being  dif,>erfed,  only 
Titus,  the  abbot,  fled,  with  the  relics  of  St.  Hilda, 
to  Glaftonbury.  The  title  of  abbot,  given  to  one 
where  the  monaftery  was  governed  by  an  abbefs,  may 
at  firfl  feem  incontinent ;  but  perhaps  the  fuperior 
placed  over  the  men  Ma  !  that  appellation,  though  uib- 
ordinate  to  the  abbefs.  Whiiby,  being  then  in  the 
po/TeiHon  of  William  de  Percy,  he,  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  refouncled  the  r.- 
then  lying  dcibla>;e  and  ia  ruins,  placing  therein  Bene- 
di£tine  monks,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  honour  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Hilda.  He  gave  it  alfo  the  ti  le  01"  a 
priory,  his  brother  Serol  holding  the  office  of  prior. 
Under  this  title  it  remained  till  the  reign  of  Hen  I. 
•when  it  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  abbey.  The 
ruins  of  this  once  famous  abby  Uand  on  a  cliff,  fouth- 
eaft  of,  and  overlooking  the  town,  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  the  parifh  church  :  for  the  afcending  this 
cliff  from  the  town  there  is  a  flight  of  200  fteps.  A 
fmall  diftance  fouth  of  the  abbey,  Mr.  Cholmondeley 
has  a  fine  ir.anfion,  built  probably  with  the  materials 
taken  from  it.  At  the  weft  end  of  thefe  remains, 
.  ftands  an  ancient  crols,  mounted  on  a  pedeftal,  and 
fix  fteps.  At  prefent  it  is  much  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. A  pafiage,  printed  in  Leland's  Collectanea, 
from  the  life  of  St.  Hilda,  lays,  "  That  in  the  painted 
\vindows  of  this  anby,  it  was  (hewn,  that  before  the 
arrival  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  bordering  Scots 
were  canibals,  or  man-eaters,  and  were  by  that  king 
punifhed  with  the  fword  for  To  unnatural  and  favage  a 
practice."  Several  ancient  writers,  and  among  them 
Camden,  mentions  it  as  an  eftabliihed  faci,  that  the 
wild  geefe,  which  are  here  very  common,  were  un- 
able to  flyover  the  abby  and  it:;  environs ;  and  that 
in  attempting  it  they  iuddenly  fell  to  the  ground. 
This  he  proceeds  to  reaibn  upon,  and  fuppofes  to 
arife  from  fome  antipathy,  or  hidden  quality  in  the 
earth.  He  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  not 
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taken  the  -facl  for  granted  ;  but  the  doctrine  of  fym- 
pathies  and  antipathies  were  much  in  fafhion  about 
this  time,  and  true  philofophy  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
It  is,  however,  now  certain,  that  St.  Hilda  and  her 
monaftery  have  loft  their  attractive  powers,  all  forts 
of  birds  now  flying  over  them  with  impunity.  The 
offices  of  this  monaftery  are  entirely  taken  down. 
The  remains  now  {landing  are  thofe  of  the  church, 
which  was  once  extremely  magnificent,  but  certainly 
built  fince  the  re-foundation  of  the  monaftery  by 
Henry  de  Percy,  of  which  the  pointed  arches  bear 
indifputable  teftimony.  This  church  was  conftructed 
in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  and  had  three  aifles:  over 
the  centre  of  a  crofs  rofe  a  ftrong  fquare  tower.  The 
Jength  of  the  church  was  about  252  feet,  the  breadth 
of  the  middle  aide  about  30  feet,  and  that  of  the  fide 
ones  each  13  feet.  The  height  of  the  tower  is  104 
feet,  that  of  the  wall  60.  The  following  ancient, 
ftrange,  yet  pathetic  lines  of  St.  Kilda,  are  faid  to 
have  been  carved  on  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  abbey, 
of  which  part  are  to  be  feen  ;  as  that  celebrated  abbefs 
would  not  have  her  memory  or  works  forgotten  by 
this  addrefs  to  the  contemplative  reader : 

An  ancient  building  which  you  fee  \ 

Upon  the  hill,  clofe  by  the  fea  ; 

Was  Strenfhall  Abby,  nam'd  by  me.         } 

I  above-mention'd  was  the  dame 

When  I  was  living  in  the  fame, 

Great  wonders  did,  as  you  fhall  hear, 

Having  my  God  in  conftant  fear. 

When  Whitby  town  with  fnakes  was  fill'd, 

T  to  my  God  pray'd,  and  them  kill'd  ; 

And  for  commemoration-fake, 

Upon  the  fear  you  may  them  take 

All  turn'd  to  ftone,  with  the  fame  fhape, 

As  they  from  me  did  make  efcape  ; 

But  as  for  heads,  none  can  be  feen, 

Un  efs  they've  artificial  been. 

Jjikewife  the  abbey  now  you  fee 

I  made  that  you  might  think  of  me. 
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Likewise  a  window  there  I  plac'd, 
That  you  might  fee  me  as  undrefs'd  : 
In  morning  gown  and  night  rail  there, 
All  the  day  long  fhirley  appear. 
At  the  welt  end  of  the  c  urch  you'll  fee 
Nine  paces  there  in  each  degree  : 
But  if  one  foot  you  ftir  afide, 
My  comely  prefence  is  ueny'J. 
Now  this  is  true  what  1  have  faid ; 
So  unto  death  my  due  I've  paid. 

Two  miles  north-wed  From  Whitby  is  Mulgrave 
Cattle,  the  feat  of  Lord  Mulgrave.  Near  the  caflie, 
on  a  hill,  is  a  heap  of  (tones  called  Waudefgrave, 
fuppofed  by  the  common  people  the  grave  of  a  giant 
who  built  the  caftle. 

Two  miles  weft  from  Whitby  is  Dunefley,  from 
which  is  a  Roman  road  for  many  miles  over  the  moors 
to  York,  called  Wade's  Catifeway. 

Five  miles  weft  from  Whitby  is  Efkdale  Chapel, 
built  on  the  fpot  where  a  hermit  was  once  murdered. 
The  ftory  is  thus  told  in  a  paper  printed  and  fold  at 
Whitby.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
after  the  conqueft  of  England  by  William  duke  of 
Normandy,  the  lord  of  Ugglebarnby,  then  called 
William  de  Bruce,  the  lord  of  Sneaton,  called  Ralph 
de  Percy,  with  a  gentleman  and  freeholder,  called 
Allatfon,  did,  on  the  1 6th  of  October,  1159,  appoint 
to  meet  and  hunt  the  wild  boar  in  a  certain  wood, 
or  defart  place,  belonging  to  the  abbot  of  Whitby  ; 
the  place's  name  was  Efkdale-fide,  and  the-  abbot's 
name  was  Ser'man.  Then  thefe  gentlemen  being 
met,  with  their  hounds  and  boar-ftaves,  in  the  place 
before-mentioned,  and  there  having  found  a  great 
wild  boar,  the  hounds  ran  him  well  near  about  the 
chapel  and  hermitage  of  Efkdale-fide,  where  was  a 
monk  of  Whitby,  who  was  an  hermit.  The  boar 
being  very  fore!/  purfued,  and  dead  run,  took  in  at 
the  chapel  door,  there  laid  him  down  and  preiently 
died.  The  heimit  fhut  the  hour.ds  out  of  the  chapel, 
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and  kept  himfelf  within  at  his  meditations  and  prayers, 
the  hounds  {landing  at  bay  without.  The  gentlemen 
in  the  thick  of  the  wood,  being  put  behind  their 
game,  followed  the  cry  of  their  hounds,  and  fo  came 
to  the  hermitage,  calling  on  the  hermit,  who  opened 
the  door  and  came  forth,  and  within  they  found  the 
boar  lying  dead  ;  for  which  the  gentlemen,  in  a  very 
great  fury  becaufe  their  hounds  were  put  from  their 
garrie,  did  mod  violently  and  cruelly  run  at  the  her- 
mit with  their  boar-ftaves,  whereby  he  foon  after 
died.  Thereupon  the  gentlemen  perceiving  and 
knowing  that  they  were  in  peril  of  death,  took  fanc- 
tuavy  at  Scarborough.  But  at  that  time  the  abbot 
being  in  very  great  favour  with  the  kirg,  removed 
them  out  of  the  i;:::ctuary,  whereby  they  came  in 
danger  of  the  laxv,  and  not  to  be  privileged,  but 
likely  to  have  the  feverity  of  the  law,  which  was 
death  for  death.  But  the  hermit  being  a  holy  and 
devout  man,  and  at  the  point  of  death,  fent  for  the 
abbot,  and  dcfired  him  to  fend  for  the  gentlemen  who 
had  wounded  him.  The  abbot  fo  doing,  the  gentle- 
men came,  and  the  hermit  being  very  fick  and  weak, 
laid  unto  them,  "  I  am  fure  to  die  of  thofe  wounds 
you  have  given  me."  The  abbot  anfwered,  "  They 
fhall  as  furely  die  for  the  fame."  But  the  hermit 
anfwered,  "  Not  fo,  for  I  will  freely  .forgive  them 
my  death,  jf  they  will  be  content  to  be  enjoined  the 
penance  I  fhall  lay  on  them  for  the  fafeguard  of  their 
fouls. '"'  Th?  gentlemen  being  prefent,  bade  him  fave. 
their  lives.  Then,  faid  the  hermit,  "  You  and  yours 
fhall  hold  your  lands  of  the  abbot  of  Whitby  and  his 
iYiCceflbrs  in  this  manner:  that  upon  Afcenfion  day,  you, 
or  fome  of  you,  (hall  come  to  the  wood  of  the  Stray 
Heads,  which  is  in  Efkdale-fide,  the  fame  day,  at  fun- 
rifing,  and  there  (hall  the  Abbot's  officer  blow  his  horn, 
to  the  intent  that  you  may  know  where  to  find  him ; 
and  he  lhall  deliver  unto  you  William  de  Bruce,  ten 
ilake,  eleven  flout  flowers,  and  eleven  yethers,  to  be 
cut  by  you,  o.i  forne  of  you,  \vuh  a  knife  of  id,  price  j 
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and  you,  Ralph  dc  Percy,  fhall  take  twenty-one  of 
each  fort,  to  be  cut  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  you, 
Aiiatfon,  fhall  take  nine  of  each  fort,  to  be  cut  as 
aforefaid,  and  to  be  taken  on  your  backs,  and  carried 
to  the  town  of  Whitby,  and  to  be  there  before  nine 
of  the  clock;  and  at  the  fame  hour,  if  it  be  full  fea, 
your  labour  and  fervice  (hall  ceafc :  and,  if  it  be  low 
water,  each  of  you  fhall  fet  your  ftakes  to  the  brim, 
each  ftake  one  yard  from  the  other,  and  fo  yether 
them  on  each  fide  with  your  yether s,  and  fo  flake  on 
each  fide  with  your  ftout  flowers,  that  they  may  ftand 
three  tides  without  removing  by  the  force  thereof: 
eaoh  of  you  fhall  do,  make,  and  execute,  the  raid 
fervice,  at  that  very  hour  each  year,  except  it  be  full 
fea  at  that  hour :  but  when  it  fhall  fo  fail  out,  this 
fervice  fhall  ceafe.  You  fhall  faithfully  do  this  in 
remembrance  that  you  did  moft  cruelly  flay  me,  and 
that  you  may  the  better  call  to  God  for  mercy  ;  re- 
pent unfeignedly  for  your  fins,  and  do  good  works. 
The  officer  of  Efkdale-fide  fhall  blow,  out  on  you, 
out  on  you,  out  on  you,  for  this  heinous  crime.  If 
you  or  your  fucceflbrs  ihall  refufe  this  fervice,  fo  long 
as  it  fhall  not  be  full  fea  at  the  aforefaid  hour,  you  or 
yours  mall  forfeit  your  lands  to  the  abbot  of  Whitby, 
or  his  fucceflbrs.  This  I  entreat  and  earneflly  beg, 
that  you  may  have  lives  and  goods  preferved  for  this 
fervice  :  and  I  requeft  of  you  to  promife  by  your  parts 
in  heaven,  that  it  fhall  be  cone  by  you  and  your  fuc- 
ceflbrs, as  is  aforefaid  requeued  ;  and  I  will  confirm. 
it  by  the  faith  of  an  honeit  man."  Then  the  hermit 
laid,  u  My  foul  longeth  for  the  Lord  ;  and  I  do  ss 
freely  forgive  thefe  men  my  death,  as  Chrift  forgave 
the  thieves  on  the  crofs/'  And  in  the  prefer.ce  of  the 
abbot  and  the  reft  he  faid,  moreover,  in  thefe  words, 
"  In  manustuas,  Domine,  comtncndo,  fpiritum  meum, 
a  vinculis  enim  mortis,  red  em  i  ft  i  me,  Domine  veri- 
tatis.  Amen."  So  he  yielded  up  the  ghoft  the  8th 
i'?v  of  December,  Anno  Domini,  1 159  ;  whole  foul 
God  have  mercy  upon.  Amen.  This  fervice  (till 
•5' 
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continues  to  be  performed  with  the  prefcribed  cere- 
monies, though  not  by  the  proprietor  in  perfon.  Till 
within  a  few  years  the  lands  belonged  to  a  defcen- 
dant  of  Allation.  Efkdale  chapel  Itands  in  a  deep 
dell,  about  eighty  yards  fouth  of  the  river  Efk.  It 
meafures  only  about  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  and 
feventeen  in  breadth  ;  and  feems  to  have  been  remark- 
ably plain,  and  had  only  an  earthen  floor.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Whitby  chronicle  as  early  as  the  year 
1224.;  but  nothing  is  there  laid  ot  the  founder.  Tra- 
dition relates,  that  the  hermitage  falling  to  decay, 
this  chapel  was  erected  by  the  defcendants  of  fome  of 
the  parties  concerned.  After  the  Reformation,  it 
ferved  for  a  parochial  chapel  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  villages  ;  but  growing  ruinous,  a  new 
chapel  has  been  lately  built  at  fome  diftance,  to  which 
the  feats  and  other  furniture  have  been  removed ;  and 
the  old  building,  by  direction,  as  it  is  faid,  of  the 
bifhop,  has  been  thatched  and  walled  up,  to  prevent 
its  being  prophaned  by  any  improper  ufes. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  John,  a 
priory  of  monks  was  founded  in  Efkdale,  cell  to  the 
abby  of  Grandmont,  in  Normandy,  by  Joanna,  wife 
of  Robert  Turnham:  it  was  afterwards  made  denizen, 
and  called  Groflmont,  or  Grandmont.  At  the  ge- 
neral fuppreflion  it  was  given  to  Edward  Wright. 
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AT  Sheriff  Hutton,  five  miles  eaft  from  Sutton  on 
the  Foreft  (ofGaltrees)  is  an  ancient  caftle  built  by 
Bertram  de  Bulmer,  high  {heriff  of  Yorkfhire,  and 
repaired  by  Ralph  Nevile,  firft  earl  of  Weftmoreland, 
in  whofe  family  it  continued  till  the  attainder  of 
Charles,  earl  of  Weftmoreland,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  it  was  granted  to  lir  Arthur  Ingram.  A 
little  to  the  fouth  of  the  caftle  is  a  feat  called  Hutton 
Lodge. 

Two  miles  north-eaft  from  Sheriff  Hutton,  is  Sti- 
tenham,  an  ancient  feat  of  the  Gowers,  of  which 
family  was  Gower  the  poet.  Stern,  the  author  of 
Triftram  Shandy,  was  reftor  of  Stillington. 

At  Marton,  two  miles  eaft  from  Stillington,  was 
a  monaftery,  founded  by  Bertram  de  Bulmer  in  the 
reign  of  king  Stephen  or  Henry  II.  for  men  and 
women.  But  the  women,  foon  after  the  foundation, 
removed  to  Molefby  :  the  men,  who  were  Auguftinc 
canons,  remained  till  the  general  fuppreffion,  when 
the  fite  was  granted  to  the  archbifhop  of  York  for 
fome  other  eftates. 

At  Gilling  is  an  ancient  caftle,  the  feat  of  the  family 
of  Fairfax. 

At  Hovingham,  three  miles  eaft  from  Gilling  was 
the  feat  of  the  great  Roger  de  Mowbray,  now  a  feat 
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of  the  Worflcysj  here  is  a  good  collection  of  pi  flu  res, 
books,  ftatues,  &c.  In  the  year  1745,  a  Roman 
hypocauil  was  discovered  in  the  gardens;  and  in  ano- 
ther place,  a  tefTe Hated  pavement. 
.  Helmfley,  called  Helmfley-Blackmoor,  is  fituated 
in  a  valley  called  Rhidale,  on  the  fide  of  the  river 
Rhye ;  the  ho'ufes  buik  of  (tone.  The  inhabitants 
cany  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cottons  and  linens. 
Here  is  a  market  on  Saturday.  At  Helmfley  are  the 
remains  of  a  caftle,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
defenfibie  ftate  during  the  troubles  of  Charles  I.  for, 
from  the  Parliamentary  Chronicle,  entitled,  "  The 
Burning  EuHi  not  coniumcd,"  we  learn,  that  Helmf- 
ley caftle,  being  befieged  by  Lord  Fairfax,  a  party 
of  th^  royal  horfe  advanced  from  Skipton  and  Knarel- 
borough  in  order  to  relieve  it  ;  but  being  repulfed, 
November  12,  and  a  large  quantity  of  meal,  fait,  and 
other  provifions  for  that  cattle  taken  about  the  20th  of 
November,  1644,  it  Surrendered  i:;>on  articles,  with 
all  the  ordnance,  arms,  ftores,  and  ammunition,  ex- 
cept what  the  garrifon  marched  out  with,  according 
to  agreement.  In  it  were  about  2CO  men,  nine  pieces 
of  ordnance,  300  mufquets  and  pikes,  fix  barrels  of 
powder,  and  much  money,  plate,  and  other  plunder  ; 
many  of  the  common  ibldiers  turned  to  the  Lord  Fair- 
fax, whereof  at  leaft  forty  went  prefcntly  to  aflift  at 
the  fiege  of  Scarborough. 

9  O 

One  mile  weft  from  the  town  is  Duncombe  park, 
the  beautiful  feat  of  A'ir.  Duncombe. 

One  mile  further  weft  are  the  ruins  of  Rieval,  or 
Rievaulx  abby,  founded  for  Cillertians,  by  Walter 
Efpee,  in  the  year  1131  :  the  fite  and  ruins  belong  to 
Mr.  Puncombc. 

Kirkby  Moorfide,  fo  called  from  its  fituation  or» 
the  edge  of  Biackmoor,  has  a  market  on  WednePJay, 
George  Villars,  the  profligate  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, a  nart  of  whofe  eftates  laid  here  and  at  Helmiley, 
where  he  had  a  feat,  died  in  a  miferable  condition^  in  a 
privatehoufe  (thoughfome  people  fay  it  was  then  ?.."  "  } 
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in  this  town.     Mr.  Pope  calls  it  an  inn,  where  he 
fays, 

"  In  the  worft  inn's,  worft  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 
The  floors  of  plaifter,  and  the  walls  of  dung  ; 
Once  on  a  flock-bed,  but  repair'd  with  ftraw, 
With  tape-tied  curtains  never  meant  to  draw  ; 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed, 
Where  tawdry  yellow  ftrove  with  dirty  red, 
Great  Viliers  lies.    Alas!  how  chang'd 'from  him. 
That  life  of  pleafure,  and  that  foul  of  whim  ! 
Gallant  and  gay,  in  Clifden's  proud  alcove", 
The  bow'r  of  wanton  Shrewfbury  and  love. 
Or  juft  as  gay,  at  council,  in  a  ring 
Of  mimick'd  Itatefmen  and  their  merry  king. 
No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  ftore  ! 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 
There  viclor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  ufelefs  thoufands  ends  1 

At  Laftingham,  anciently  Laeftingeau,  Odibald, 
or  'Edilbald,  king  of  Northumberland,  in  the  year 
648,  gave  to  Cedd,  bifhop  of  the  Eaft  Angles ;  in 
which  place  he  founded  a  monaftery,  the  religious  of 
which  were  to  obferve  the  fame  rules  as  thofe  of  Lin- 
disfarn.  This  houfe  being  deftroyed  by  the  Danes, 
abbot  Stephen,  after  the  coriqueft,  began  to  repair  it, 
and  to  fill  it  with  monks :  but  he  and  they  were  foon. 
after  invited  to  the  abby  of  St.  Mary,  at  York. 

At  Keldholm,  or  Keldon,  one  mile  eaft  from. 
Kirkby,  was  a  convent  of  Ciftertian  nuns,  founded 
by  Robert  Stuteville,  or  Eftoteville,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  the  lite  was  granted  to  the  earl  of  Weft- 
moreland. 

Kirkdale  church,  about  a  mile  weft  from  Jtirkby 
Moorfide,  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  and  a  Saxon 
infcription,  purporting  that  the  church  was  rebuilt 
from  the  ground  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  (the 
Confefibr)  and  earl  Tofti. 
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AT  Upfal,  a  mile  and  a  half  eaft  from  Kayton, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  eaftle,  once  the  feat  of  the  Scroops. 

At  Hafley,  two  miles  fouth-weft  from  Arncliffe, 
was  a  eaftle,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Lawfons. 

At  Ofmotherley,  two  miles  fouth  from  Arncliffe, 
the  church  was  made  collegiate :  In  this  parifh  was 
Montgrace,  a  Carthufian  monaftery,  which  was  begun 
by  Thomas  Holland,  duke  of  Surry,  in  the  year  1396; 
but  he  dying  in  arms  againft  Henry  IV.  before  the 
building  was  complete,  the  work  was  flopped,  and 
the  monks  rights  queftioned,  till  they  were  confirmed 
by  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  fite 
was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  James  Strangeways. 

At  Ardcn,  or  Harden,  two  miles  fouth-eaft  from 
Ofmotherley,  was  a  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns, 
fpunded  by  Peter  de  Hoton,  in  the  year  1150;  granted 
to  Thomas  Culpepper. 

At  Swaineby  was  a  monaftery  of  Premonftratenfian 
canons,  founded  by  Helewifia,  daughter  of  Ranulph 
de  Glanville,  lord  chief  juftice  of  England,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  who  were  removed  to  Gorham  in 
the  reign  of  King  John. 

A  little  to  the  north-eaft  of  Swaineby  was  Wharl- 
ton  eaftle,  an  ancient  feat  of  the  lords  Meynell. 

And  juft  by,  at  Scarthe,  Stephen  Meynell  founded 
a  priory  of  Auguftine  canons,  cell  to  Gifborough,  io 
the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
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Stokefley  is  a  corporation  town,  confifting  princi- 
pally of  one  ftreet,  with  a  market  on  Saturday. 

At  Keldale,  fix  miles  eaft  from  Stokefley,  was  a 
caftle,  an  ancient  feat  of  the  Percies.  A  convent  of 
Ciftertian  nuns  was  founded  firft  at  Hoton,  by  Ralph 
de  Neville,  in  the  year  1162.  They  were  after- 
wards at  Thorp,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  by  the  benefa&ions  of  Gutdo  de  Boving- 
court,  fettled  at  Bafedale,  in  the  parifh  of  Stokefley ; 
the  fite  of  which  was  granted  to  Ralph  Bulmer. 

Gifborough;  the  fituation  and  environs  of  this  town 
are  juftly  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  falubrity. 
Here  was  formerly  the  firft  allum  works  in  England. 
A  paper,  printed  at  Whitby,  now  more  famous  for 
the  preparation  of  that  drug,  relates,  that  the  art 
was  firft  brought  hither  from  Italy,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  by  Mr.  Chaloner,  who  privately 
engaged  fome  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  pope's 
allum  works  near  Rome,  which  fo  much  exafperated  his 
holinefs,  that  he  fulminated  an  anathema  againft  both 
the  feducers  and  feduced.  It  is  the  fame  as  the  curfe 
of  Ernulphus,  quoted  in  Triftram  Shandy,  and  was, 
perhaps,  the  form  prefcribed  by  the  church,  to  be  ufed 
againft  atrocious  offenders.  Here  is  a  market  oa 
Monday.  Here  are  fome  fmall  remains  of  a  priory 
of  Auguftine  canons,  founded  in  the  year  1119  or 
1129,  by  Robert  de  Brus,  a  Norman,  who  arrived 
in  this  country  with  the  conqueror.  Robert  the 
younger,  fon  of  this  nobleman,  had  at  firft,  for  his 
portion,  only  the  valley  of  Annandale,  which  his 
father  afligned  him  to  hold,  by  a  military  fervice,  of 
the  king  of  Scotland.  A  war  with  England  breaking 
out,  Robert  was  obliged  to  attend  his  feudal  lord  to 
the  field :  where  it  fo  happened,  that  he  was  taken, 
prifoner  by  his  own  father,  who,  prefenting  him  to 
the  king  (probably  Stephen)  that  prince  nobly  afligned 
him  to  the  keeping  of  hjs  mother.  Remaining  with 
his  father,  and  reprefenting  to  him  that  Annandale 
would  not  find  him  in  bread,  he  at  length  obtained 
two  other  eftates,  called  Hert  and  Hernes,  which  he 
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was  to  hold  of  the  lords  of  Skelton.  From  this  Robert, 
(the  fon)  lineally  defcended  Robert  Bruce,  king  of 
Scotland. 

At  Wilton,  four  miles  north  from  Gifborough,  was 
a  caftle,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Bulmers. 

At  Kirk  Leatham,  about  a  mile  further  north,  is 
an  hofpital  for  aged  people  and  children,  with  a  chap- 
lain, mafter  and  miftrefs,  founded  in  1669,  by  fir 
Robert  Turner,  lord  mayor  of  London,  a  native  of 
the  place. 

At  Lazenby,  juft  by  Kirk  Leatham,  a  chapel  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  by  John  de  Lythe- 
grayne  and  Alice  his  wife  j  in  which  was  eftablifhed 
a  chantry,  college,  or  hofpital,  for  a  mafter  and  fix 
chaplains. 

At  Handale,  or  Grenedale,  eight  miles  eaft  from 
Gifborough,  was  a  priory  of  Benedictine  nuns,  founded 
by  William  Percy,  in  the  year  1133,  granted  to 
Ambrofe  Beck  with. 

At  Middleborough,  eight  miles  weft  from  Gif- 
borough, near  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  was  a  cell  of 
Benedictine  monks,  fubordinate  to  the  abby  of  Whit- 
by,  fixed  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  or  king 
Stephen. 
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BETWEEN   New  Malton  and  Norton,   at  the 
foot  of  the  Bridge,  was  an  hofpiul  under  the  jurtf- 
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dicYion  of  the  Canons  of  Malton,  founded  by  Roger 
de  Flamville  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

At  Little  Marves  near  Yedingham  was  a  convent 
of  Benedidine  nuns  founded  by  Roger  de  Clare,  or 
Helewyfia  de  Clare,  before  the  year  1163,  granted 
to  Robert  Holgate,  Bifhop  of  Landaff. 

At  Wykeham  was  a  priory  of  Ciftertian  nuns, 
founded  by  Paganel  Fitz-Ofbert  de  Wykeham,  about 
the  year  1153,  granted  to  Francis  Poole. 

Scarborough  is  a  fea-port  on  the  German  ocean, 
fituated  on  a  rocky  cliff"  which  is  almoft  inacceflible, 
and,  except  towards  the  weft,  furrounded  by  the  fea. 

It  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  and 
common  council,  and  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. Henry  II.  erecled  a  caftle  here,  to  which 
Gavefton,  the  favourite  of  Edward  II.  retired,  but 
was  compelled  to  furrender.  The  top  of  the  rock  is 
a  plain  of  near  twenty  acres.  There  are  two  markets 
weekly,  on  Thurfday  and.  Saturday.  The  houfes  of 
this  town,  which  are  well-built  and  ftrong,  are  in  a 
romantic  fituation,  bending  in  form  of  a  half-moon  to 
the  fea,  and  extending  confufedly  on  the  declining 
fide  of  a  rock.  There  are  many  new  buildings  in  it, 
and  more  going  forward  j  fo  that  there  is  now  good 
accommodation  for  great  numbers,  even  of  the  high- 
eft  quality  ;  and  they  have  aflemblies  and  public  balls 
in  long  rooms  built  on  purpofe.  This  place  has  a 
good  trade  and  a  commodious  quay,  one  of  the  beft 
harbours  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  good  number  of  vef- 
fels,  chiefly  employed  in  the  coal  trade  from  New- 
caftle  to  London.  It  is  the  beft  place  between  New- 
caftle  and  the  Humber  for  receiving  {hips  in  the  ftrefs 
of  weather,that  come  from  the  eaftern  feas,  on  this 
coaft  ;  and  therefore  the  pier  here  is  maintained  at  the 
public  charge,  by  a  duty  upon  coals  from  Newcaftle 
and  Sunderlandj  and  the  mariners  have  erected  an 
hofpital  for  the  widows  of  poor  feamen,  which  is 
maintained  by  a  rate  on  veflels,  and  by  deductions 
out  of  the  feamen's  wages.  Herrings  are  taken  here 
in  great  numbers  from  the  middle  of  Auguft  to  No- 
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vember;  with  which,  and  cod-fifh,  mackarel,  turbot, 
and  a  variety  of  other  fifh,  they  fupply  the  city  of 
York.  The  drying,  pickling,  and  fale  of  the  her- 
rings is  a  great  advantage  to  the  inhabitants.  Here  is 
a  manufactory  of  fail-cloth.  There  are  at  prefent 
33,400  tons  of  fhipping  which  belong  to  this  port. 

The  wealth  of  this  town  muft  be  chiefly  afcribed 
to  the  numbers  of  people  of  all  ranks  that  flock 
hither,  in  the  hotteft  months  of  the  year,  to  drink 
its  waters,  which  are  purgative  and  diuretic,  much 
of  the  fame  kind  with  thole  of  Pyrmont.  The  fpa- 
well,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  is  a  fpring  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  fouth  of  the  town,  in  the  fands,  at  the  foot 
of  an  exceeding  high  cliff,  and  rifes  upright  out  of 
the  earth,  near  the  level  of  the  fpring-tides,  which 
often  overflow  it.  It  is  never  dry,  and  yields  twenty- 
four  gallons  of  water  in  an  hour.  Its  qualities  are  a 
compound  of  vitriol,  iron,  alum,  nitre,  and  fait ; 
and  it  is  very  tranfparent,  fomething  like  a  fky-colour. 
It  has  a  tafte  from  the  vitriol,  and  an  inky  fmell. 

The  unfortunate  accident  that  happened  in  De- 
cember 1737,  whereby  this  famous  fpa  had  like 
to  have  been  Jolt  defer ves  to  be  mentioned.  The  fpa, 
as  before  obferved,  lay  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fouth 
from  the  town,  on  the  fands,  and  fronting  the  lea  to 
the  eaft,  under  a  high  cliff,  the  top  of  the  cliff  being 
above  the  high  water  level  fifty-four  yards.  The 
ftaith  or  wharf  projecting  before  the  Spa-houfe  was  a 
large  body  of  ftone  bound  by  timbers,  and  was  a  fence 
againft  the  fea  for  the  fecurity  of  the  houfe.  It  was 
feventy-fix  feet  long,  and  fourteen  feet  high,  and  in 
weight,  by  computation,  2463  tons.  The  houfe  and 
buildings  were  upon  a  level  with  the  ftaith  ;  at  the 
north  end  of  which,  and  nearly  adjoining  to  it,  upon 
a  fmall  rife  above  the  level  fands,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  flairs  that  lead  up  to  the  top  of  the  faid  ftaith,  and 
to  the  houfe,  were  the  Spa-wells.  On  Wednefday, 
December  28,  in  the  morning,  a  great  crack  was 
heard  from  the  cellar  of  the  Spa-houfe,  and  upon 
Search  the  cellar  was  found  rent,  but  at  the  time  no 
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further  notice  was  taken  of  it.    The  night  following, 
another  crack   was  heard ;    and  in  the  morning  the 
inhabitants  were  furprifed  to  fee  the  ftrange  pofture  it 
ftood  in,   and  got  feveral  gentlemen  to  view  it,  who 
being  of  opinion  the  houfe  could  not  ftand  long,  ad- 
vifed  them  to  get  out  their  goods ;  but  they  flill  con- 
tinued  in  it.     On  Thurfday  following,  between  two 
and  three  in  the  afternoon,  another  crack  was  heard, 
and  the  top  of  the  cliff  behind  rent  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  yards  in  length,  and  thirty-fix  in  breadth, 
and  was  all  in  motion,  flowly  defcendingj  and  fo  con- 
tinued till  dark.  The  ground  thus  rent  contained  about 
an  acre  of  pafture-land,  and  had  cattle  then  feeding  on  it, 
and  was   on  a  level  with  the  main  land,  but  funk 
nearly  feventeen  yards  perpendicular.     The  fides  of 
the  cliff  neareft  the   Spa  ftood  as  before,    but  were 
rent  and  broken  in  many  places,  and  forced  forward 
to  the  fea.      The  ground,  when   funk,    lay  upon  a 
level,  and  the  cattle  next  morning  were  ftill  feeding 
on  it,  the  main  land  being  as  a  wall  on  the  weft,  and 
fome  part  of  the  fide  of  the  cliff  as  a  wall  to  the  eaft ; 
but  the  whole,  to  view,  gave  fuch  a  confufed  profpedt 
as  could  hardly  be  defcribed.     The  rent  of  the  top  of 
the  cliff    aforefaid,    from  the  main  land,    was  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  yards.    The  rent,  continued 
from  each  end  down  the  fide  of  the  cliff  to  the  fands, 
was  meafured  on  the  fands,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
one  hundred  and  fixty-eight  yards,  to  wit,  fixty-eight 
fouth  of  the  ftaith  and  Spa-wells,  and  one  hundred  to 
the  north  of  the  Spa.     As  the  ground  funk,  the  earth 
or  fand  on  which  the  people  ufed  to  walk  under  the 
cliff,   rofe   upwards  out  of  its  natural   pofition,    for 
above  one  hundred  yards  in  length  on  each  fide  of  the 
ftaith,  north    and  fouth  j  and  was  in  fome  places  fix, 
and   in  others   feven,    yards  above  its  former  level. 
The  Spa-wells  rofe  with  it ;  but  as  foon  as  it  began  to 
rife,  the  water  at  Spa-well  ceafed  running,  and  was 
gone.     The  ground  thus  rifen  was  twenty-fix  yards 
broad  ;  the  ftaith,  which  was  computed  at  2463  tons, 
rofe  entire  and  whole,    twelve  feet  higher  than  its 
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former  pofition,  (but  rent  a  little  in  the  front)  and 
•was  forced  forwards  towards  the  fea  twenty  yards. 
The  moft  reafonable  account  then  given  for  this  phae- 
nomenon,  and  the  occafion  of  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
ftaith  and  Spa-houfe,  and  the  lofs  for  fome  time  of 
the  Spa-fpring,  is  as  follows  : — When  this  ftaith  or 
•wharf  was  lately  rebuilt  (it  being  thrown  down  by 
the  violence  of  the  fea),  Mr.  V  incent,  engineer  for 
the  building  of  the  new  pier  at  Scarborough,  was  de- 
fired  to  rebuild  this  ftaith  at  the  Spa  ;  and,  digging  a 
trench  to  lay  the  foundation  thereof,  with  great  diffi- 
culty cleared  it  of  water ;  and,  when  he  had  done  it, 
could  at  feveral  parts  thereof,  very  eafily  thruft  his 
ftick  or  cane  up  to  the  handle  ;  from  whence  it  is  con- 
cluded, that  all  the  earth  under  the  ftaith  was  of  a- 
porous,  fpongy,  fwampy  nature,  and  was  much  the 
fame  below  the  foundation  of  the  Spa-houfe,  and  all 
under  the  fides  of  the  cliff  adjoining,  as  well  north  as 
fouth.  Allowing  this  to  be  fa£t,  the  folid  earth, 
finking  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  as  aforementioned, 
(which  was  fo  vaft  a  weight  as  by  computation  to 
amount  to  261,360  tons)  prefllng  gradually  upon  and 
into  the  fwampy  boggy  earth  beneath  it,  would  of 
courfe,  and  did  raife  the  earth  and  fands,  and  fo  effect- 
ed the  mifchief  we  have  particularifed.  But,  very 
luckily  for  the  town,  after  a  diligent  fearch  and 
clearing  away  the  ruins,  they  found  again  the  Spa- 
fpring  j  and,  on  trial,  had  the  pleafure  to  find  the 
water  rather  bettered  than  impaired  by  the  difafter : 
and  now  the  whole  is  in  a  more  flourilhing  condition 
than  ever. 

In  the  year  1378,  John  Mercer,  a  Scotch  privateer, 
entered  this  harbour  and  carried  off  every  thing  he 
could  j  in  confequence  of  which  a  fleet  was  fitted  out 
by  Sir  John  Philpot,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who 
failed  in  queft  of  this  adventurer,  took  him,  with 
many  prizes,  and  brought  him  to  London.  Among 
the  veffels  taken  with  Mercer  were  fifteen  Spanifh 
{hips  richly  laden,  which  Mercer  had  made  prize  of. 
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The  proverb  of  a  Scarborough  warning,  to  denote 
a  fudden  furprize,  took  its  rile  from  the  feizing  of 
its  caftle  by  one  Thomas  Stafford,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary  I.  with  a  handful  of  men,  when  the 
town  had  no  notice  of  his  approach,  and  was  therefore 
unprovided  for  its  defence.  There  was  a  ftately 
tower  to  the  caftle,  which  ferved  as  a  land-mark  to 
the  failors,  but  was  demoHihed  in  the  civil  wars. 

An  hofpital  was  founded  here  by  the  burgefles  of 
the  town  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  on  lands  given  by 
Hugh  de  Bulmer.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  and  fome 
lands  being  given  to  the  abbey  of  Citeaux  in  France, 
a  cell  was  fettled  here  in  the  reign  of  king  John, 
which  by  Edward  IV.  was  given  to  Burlington  Abbey. 
A  houfe  was  built  for  Francifcan  friars  about  the  year 
1240,  which  was  enlarged  by  Edward  II.  A  houfe 
of  Black  friars  was  fettled  here  before  the  I3th  of 
Edward  I.  faid  to  be  founded  by  Adam  Say,  or  Henry 
Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland ;  and  a  houfe  of  Car- 
melites faid  to  be  founded  by  Edward  II. 

At  Hacknefs,  fix  miles  weft  from  Scarborough,  a 
monaftery  was  built  by  St.  Hilda  a  little  before  her 
death  in  680,  which  was  deftroyed  before  the  con- 
queft. 

In  the  reign  of  Rufus,  the  pirates  having  facked 
Wiiitby,  and  driven  away  the  monks,  this  houfe  was 
given  them  by  William  de  Percy,  and  on  the  return 
of  the  religious  to  Whitby,  it  became  a  cell  to  that 
houfe. 
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AT  Norman's  Crofs,  a  prifon  has  been  erected, 
capable  of  containing  near  1 0,000  men,  and  barracks 
for  two  regiments  of  infantry. 

At  Long  Orton,  four  miles  from  Norman's  Crofs, 
a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Aboyne,  Peterborough  is  fituated 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Nen,  at  the  north-eaft 
corner  of  the  county  of  Northampton,  bordering  upon 
Huntingdonlhire  and  the  Ifle  of  Ely.  The  fituation 
is  pleafant,  and  the  air  is  efteemed  healthy,  It  fends 
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two  members  to  parliament,  and  has  a  market  on 
Saturday.  The  cathedral,  which  fuffered  much  in 
the  civil  wars  of  the  feventeenth  century,  has,  a  few 
years  fince,  been  thoroughly  repaired.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  interment  of  Catharine  of  Aragon,  firfl 
queen  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  body  of  queen  Mary  was  afterwards  removed  by- 
king  James  I.  her  Ton,  into  Weftminfter-abby,  where 
a  monument  is  erected  for  her,  in  king  Henry  the 
Vllths  chapel;  though  fome  do  not  ftick  to  tell  us, 
that  though  the  monument  was  eredled,  the  body  was 
never  removed.  Here  is  an  old  decayed  monument 
of  bifhop  Wulfer,  the  founder  of  the  church ;  but  this 
church  has  fo  often  been  burnt  and  demolimed  fince 
that  time,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  monument 
be  authentic  or  not. 

In  the  cathedral  is  the  figure  of  one  Scarlet,  a 
fexton,  who  buried  the  above-named  two  queens,  one 
fifty  years  after  the  other,  and  under  it  the  following 
infcription : 

You  fee  old  Scarlet's  piflure  ftand  on  high  ; 
But  at  your  feet  there  doth  his  body  lie. 
He  did  interr  two  queens  within  this  place, 
And  this  town's  houfholders  in  his  life's  fpace 
Twice  over  ;  but  at  length  his  own  turn  came. 
Another  man  for  him  mould  do  the  fame. 

He  died  at  ninety-five  years  old. 

This  place  was  originally  called  Medefiiamfted. 
Peada,  king  of  the  Mercians,  began  to  build  an  abby 
here  about  the  year  655 ;  foon  after  Wolfere,  his 
brother,  finifhed  it,  by  the  help  and  affiftance  of  his 
brother  Ethelred,  and  his  fifters  Kinneburga  and  Kin- 
nefwitha,  and  the  care  of  Saxulph,  the  firft  abbot, 
foon  after  the  year  660.  It  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  and  from  thence  the  place  was  afterwards 
called  Peterborough.  Great  privileges  were  conferred 
on  this  abby  by  pope  Agathe,  which  were  confirmed 
jn  the  year  680,  by  king  Ethelred  and  his  nobles, 
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convened  together  for  that  purpofe  at  Hatfield.  After 
it  had  flourilhed  about  2OO  years,  it  was  deftroyed  by 
the  Danes  in  the  year  870,  and  lay  in  ruins  till  970  ; 
-when  Ethelwold,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  afiifted  by 
king  Edgar  and  his  chancellor  Adulf  (who  (hortly 
turned  monk,  and  was  made  abbot  of  this  houfe)  re- 
built it  in  a  more  ftately  and  magnificent  manner. 
The  abbots  were  called  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  but  were  not  mitred  till  the  year  1400. 
There  were  about  forty  monks  of  the  Benedidline 
order  at  the  diflbJution,  when  it  was  by  Henry  VIII. 
converted  into  a  cathedral,  placing  therein  a  bifhop, 
dean,  fix  canons,  eight  chorifters,  and  a  mafter,  two 
fchool-mafters,  twenty  fcholars,  fix  almfmen,  and 
fome  other  officers.  Here  was  an  hofpital  for  fick 
and  leprous  perfons,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  de- 
pending on  the  abby  as  early  as  king  Stephen's  time, 
and  an  hofpital  was  founded  at  the  gate  of  the  mona- 
ftery  by  Abbot  Benedict,  who  had  formerly  been 
chancellor  to  Thomas  a  Becket,  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, to  the  honour  of  his  old  mafter,  in  1180. 

The  jurifdi£Hon  of  this  place,  commonly  called 
the  liberty,  or  foak,  of  Peterborough,  is  fome- 
thing  particular,  and  extends  over  thirty-two  towns 
and  hamlets  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  all  which  places 
the  civil  magiftrates,  appointed  by  commiffion  from 
the  king  for  that  purpofe,  are  inverted  with  the  fame 
power  as  judges  of  affize,  and  accordingly  hold  in  this 
city  their  quarterly  feflions  of  the  peace,  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  general  goal  delivery,  and  hear  and  de- 
termine all  criminal  cafes  of  what  nature  or  kind 
foever,  within  themfelves.  There  is  a  charity-fchool 
in  this  city,  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Deacon,  who 
endowed  it  with  a  freehold  eftate  of  above  lool.  a 
year.  A  very  ftately  monument,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  is  creeled  on  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  altar  in  the 
cathedral  church,  facred  to  his  memory. 

At  Milton,    three  miles  north-weft  from    Peter- 
borough, is  a  feat  of  the  earl  Fitzwilliam, 
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At  Caftor,  or  Dormancefter,  four  miles  weft  from 
Peterborough,  a  monaftery  was  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  feventh  century,  of  which  St.  Kinne- 
burga,  daughter  of  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  and  wife 
of  Alfred,  king  of  Northumbeland,  was  the  firft  ab- 
befs.  In  the  year  1010,  it  was  deftroyed  by  the 
Danes.  In  the  year  1720,  a  mofaic  pavement  was 
dug  up  at  Thorp,  then  the  feat  of  fir  Francis  St.  John, 
luppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  villa. 

At  Etton,  a  mile  and  a  half  north-weft  from  Glin- 
ton,  was  Woodcroft  houfe,  which  Dr.  Hodfon,  the 
favourite  chaplain  of  Charles  I.  made  a  garriibn  of  in 
1647,  and  was  murdered  there  in  1648. 

At  Northborough,  was  a  feat  of  the  Claypoles,  one 
of  which  family  married  the  daughter  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. It  is  now  a  farm  houfe. 

At  Maxey,  one  mile  weft  from  Northborough,  was 
acaftle,  the  refidence  of  Margaret,  duchefs  dowager  of 
Somerfet,  and  belonged  to  the  countefs  of  Richmond, 
mother  of  king  Henry  VIII. 

Market  Deeping  is  fituated  in  the  Fens,  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  Welland,  with  a  market  on  Thurf- 
day.  Here  was  a  priory  of  black  monks,  cell  to 
Thornby  Abby,  given  by  Baldwin,  ion  of  Giilebert, 
in  the  year  1139. 

Bourn  is  watered  by  a  ftream  which  runs  through 
the  ftreets,  and  from  thence  it  probably  receives  its 
name.  It  is  meanly  built,  and  has  a  market  on 
Saturday.  Here  was  a  caftle  which  belonged  to  the 
Wakes.  And  here  are  fome  fmall  remains  of  an 
abby  of  Auguftine  canons,  founded  by  Baldwin,  fon 
of  Giflebert,  in  the  year  1138;  the  fite  of  which  was 
granted  to  Richard  Cotton. 

At  Stanfield,  four  miles  north  from  Bourn,  was  a 
priory  of  Benedidtine  nuns,  founded  by  Henry  Percy, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

At  Aflackby  was  a  preceptory  of  knights  templars, 
which  was  given  afterwards  to  the  knights  of  St.  John3 
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of  Jerufalcm  ;  and  at  the  final  fuppreffion  to  Edward 
lord  Clinton. 

Folkingham  is  pleafantly  fituated,  in  a  fporting 
country,  and  has  a  market  on  Thurfday.  Here  arc 
the  moats  and  mounds  of  a  cattle,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Gaunts,  and  after  to  the  Clintons,  in  the  yard 
of  a  manfion,  probably  built  out  of  its  ruins.  In  the 
market-place  are  a  fcffions-houfe  and  a  crofs. 

At  Sempringham,  four  miles  eaft  from  Folking- 
ham, are  fome  remains  of  a  religious  houfe.  Sir  Gil- 
bert, fon  of  fir  Joceline  de  Sempringham,  and  rector 
of  this  place,  having  inftituted  a  new  model  of  a 
religious  life,  from  him  called  Gilbertine,  and  from 
the  village  Sempringham,  about  the  year  1139,  ob- 
tained of  Giflebert  de  Gaunt,  earl  of  Lincoln,  a 
portion  of  land,  on  which  he  built  a  priory  for  nuns 
and  canons.  This  was  the  head  houfe  of  the  order 
where  their  general  chapters  were  held.  The  fite, 
at  the  diflblution,  was  granted  to  lord  Clinton. 

At  Bridgend,  is  St.  Saviour's  chapel,  turned  into  a 
mannon-houfe,  founded  by  George  of  Lincoln,  en- 
dowed with  lands  to  maintain  the  caufeway.  Here 
was  a  priory  of  Gilbertines,  founded  by  Godwin,  a 
citizen  of  Lincoln,  in  the  reign  of  king  John. 

Seven  miles  north  from  Folkingham,  is  Skreging- 
bam,  or  Treckingham,  remarkable  for  the  death  of 
Alfric,  earl  of  Leicefter,  who  was  flain  here  by 
Hubba,  the  Dane. 

At  Sleaford  was  a  caftle  or  palace  of  the  bifhops  of 
Lincoln,  now  reduced  to  a  fmall  mafs  of  ftone :  many 
Roman  coins  have  been  found  here.  The  market  on 
Monday.  Here  are  a  free-fchool  and  an  hofpital, 
founded  by  Robert  Carre  in  1603. 

Lincoln,  the  capital  of  Lincolnlhire,  is  an  ancient 
city,  fituated  on  the  Witham. 

Lincoln  was  a  Colony  of  the  Romans,  and  by  them 
named  Lindum  Colonla  ;  which  very  eafily  falls  into 
the  prefent  abbreviated  appellation,  Lincoln.  From 
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Its  bold  and  noble  fituation  upon  an  high  hill,  it  feems 
a  collection  of  five  cities.  For, 

Below  the  hill,  and  weftward  ef  the  city,  the  river 
throws  itfelf  into  a  great  pool,  called  Swan-pool, 
from  the  multitude  of  fwans  upon  it.  All  around  this 
place  the  ground  is  moory,  and  full  of  bogs  and  iflets; 
and  the  place  is  now  called  Carham,  i.  e.  a  dwelling 
upon  the  Car,  or  Fen.  Here  was  the  old  Britifli  city, 
which  they  ufed  as  a  faftnefs  for  themfelves  and  cattle 
in  times  of  diftrefs.  From  this  Carham  is  a  pleafant 
view  of  the  weft  front  of  the  cathedral. 

The  Romans,  pleafed  with  this  eminence,  placed 
their  city  upon  it,  which  they  firft  built  in  the  form 
of  a  large  fquare.  The  fouthern  wall  being  fuffici- 
ently  fecured  by  the  precipice,  they  furrounded  the 
other  three  fides  with  a  deep  trench,  which  ftill  re- 
mains, except  on  the  fouth-eaft  angle.  This  city 
was  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  two  crofs  ftreets. 
The  two  fouthern  quarters  were  taken  up,  one  by 
the  caftle,  the  other  by  the  church,  which  Remigius 
built.  But  when  bimop  Alexander  projected  a  ftruc- 
ture  of  much  larger  dimenfions,  the  inclofure  was 
carried  beyond  the  eaftern  bounds  of  the  city,  and  a 
new  wall  built  farther  that  way,  as  at  prefent,  with 
battlements  and  towers. 

The  Romans,  finding  this  city  not  well  fituated  for 
navigation,  added  another  to  it,  upon  the  declivity 
of  the  hill,  and  the  moft  fouthern  fide  lay  upon  the 
river.  Eaftward,  the  ditch  without  is  turned  into  a 
broad  ftreet,  called  the  Beaft-market ;  and  there  below 
Clalkgte,  a  part  of  the  old  Roman  wall  is  left, 
made  of  ftone. 

Another  great  addition  to  the  length  of  this  city, 
northward  above  the  hill,  was  called  Newport,  or 
the  New  City,  500  paces  long.  This  probably  was 
done  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  kings.  It  lies  on  both 
fides  the  Herman-ftreet,  and  was  fenced -with  a  wall 
and  ditch  hewn, out  of  the  rock.  At  the  two  farther 
corners  were  round  towers,  and  a  gate,  the  founds- 
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tions  of  which  remain.  There  are  feveral  churches 
and  religious  houfes  in  this  place.  It  was  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Jews,  who  had  fettled  here  in  great  num- 
bers, and  grown  rich  by  trade.  There  is  a  well  {rill 
warned  Grantham's  well,  from  a  child  they  impioufly 
crucified,  as  was  faid,  and  threw  it  into  that  place. 

After  the  Norman  conqueft,  when  a  great  part  of 
the  firft  city  was  turned  into  a  caRle  by  king  William  I. 
it  is  probable  they  made  the  laft  addition  fouthward  in 
the  angle  of  the  Witham,  and  made  a  new  cut  called 
Sinfil-dyke,  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  fide,  for  its  fecu- 
rity.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  Normans  could  not 
well  pronounce  Lincoln,  but  vitiated  it  to  Nichol,  as 
we  find  it  written  in  fome  old  authors  ;  and  to  this 
day,  a  part  of  the  Swan-pool  is  called  Nichol-pool. 

In  this  laft  part  of  Lincoln,  on  both  fides  the  Ro- 
man road,  were  many  of  that  people's  funeral  monu- 
ments ;  fome  of  which  they  now  and  then  dig  up. 
There  is  an  infcription  of  that  fort  behind  the  houfc 
where  the  lord  Hurley  was  beheaded  for  rebellion,  in 
the  time  of  king  Henry  VIII. 

The  fituation  of  the  city  muft  appear  very  particu- 
lar ;  one  part  is  on  the  flat,  and  in  a  bottom,  fo  that 
the  Witham,  a  little  rirer  that  runs  through  the 
town,  flows  fometimes  into  the  ftreet :  the  other  part 
lies  upon  the  top  of  an  high  hill,  where  the  cathedral 
ftands ;  and  the  very  fteepeft  part  of  the  afcent  of  the 
hill  is  the  beft  part  of  the  city  for  trade  and  bufinefs. 

The  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower 
town  is  by  a  ftreet,  fo  fteep  and  fo  ftrait,  that  coaches 
and  horfes  are  obliged  to  fetch  a  compafs  another  way, 
as  well  on  one  hand  as  on  the  other. 

The  river  Witham  is  arched  over,  fo  that  you  fee 
nothing  of  it  as  you  go  through  the  main  ftreet  ;  but 
it  makes  a  large  lake  on  the  weft  fide,  and  has  a 
canal,  called  the  Foffe-dyke,  by  which  it  has  a  com- 
munication with  the  Trent,  whereby  the  navigation 
of  that  river  is  made  ufeful  for  trade  to  the  city. 
This  river  muft  have  run  into  the  Humber,  had  u-- 
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fcourfe  not  been  broken  off  in  the  -middle  by  that  great 
valley  under  Lincoln,  and  turned  into  the  falt-marlhes. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  ftone  upon  this  weftern  cliff  is 
full  of  fesl-fhells. 

The  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  fabfick,  and  reputed 
the  largeft  in  extent  of  any .  in  England,  except  that 
of  York. 

The  fituation  is  infinitely  to  its  advantage,  as  it  ftands 
upon  an  high  hill,  and  is  feen  into  five  or  fix  coun~ 
ties.  It  has  a  double  crofs  or  tranfept.  The  weft 
end  receives  a  great  addition  to  its  breadth,  by  reafon 
of  two  chapels^  viz.  one  on  the  outfide  of  each  fouth 
aifl6 ;  but  the  two  towers  and  fpires  are  very  mean3 
though  not  for  want  of  height. 

This  cathedral  has  many  bdlls;  Ind  particularly 
the  northern  tower  is  filled  up,  as  one  may  fay,  with 
the  fineft  gre"at  bell  in  England,  which  is  called  Tom 
of  Lincoln  j  being  probably  confecrated  to  Thomas 
Becket,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury — As  loud  as  Tom  of 
Lincoln  is  a  phrafe.  It  weighs  4  tons  1894  pounds, 
and  will  hdld  424  gallons  ale-meafure ;  the  circum- 
ference is  22  feet  8  inches.  An  exacl:  model  of  this 
bell  has  been  lately  made  (1767)  in  order  to  gratify 
the  curiofity  of  ftrangers,  without  putting  them  to 
the  trouble  of  climbing  up  to  the"  original. 

The  middle,  or  Rood  Tower,  is  the  higheft  irt  the) 
kingdom^  and,  when  the  fpire  was  ftanding  on  it,  it 
mufr,  if  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  tower^ 
have  exceeded  that  of  old  St.  PauPsj  which  was  52^ 
feet.  The  monks  were  fo  proud  of  this  ftru&ure* 
that  they  would  have  it  that  the  devil  looked  upon  it 
with  an  envious  eye  ;  whence  the  phrafe  of  a  mart 
who  looks  invidious  and  malignant,  He  looks  as  the 
devil  over  Lincoln.  At  prefent  there  are  only  four 
very  ordinary  pinnacles,  one  at  each  corner.  This 
church  has  two  great  gate-ways  or  entrances  from  thd 
weft.  The  lower  part  of  this  front,  and  of  the  two 
towers,  are  of  Remigius's  building,  and  is  eafily  dif- 
coverable  by  the  colour  of  the  fton?s,  and  t 
VOL,  V,  E 
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of  archite&ure ;  but  Alexander  built  the  addition* 
upon  it,  as  likewife  the  body  of  the  cathedral,  the 
choir,  and  St.  Mary's  tower,  which  once  had  a  very 
lofty  fpire.  St.  Hugh,  the  Burgundian,  built  the  eaft 
end,  or  St.  Mary's  chapel  (where  he  had  a  fhrine), 
and  the  chapter-houfe,  which  is  cieled  with  a  beauti- 
ful ftone  roof,  with  one  pillar  in  the  middle. 

The  cloifters  and  library  are  fine ;  and  the  latter 
is  well  furnifhed  with  printed  books  and  manufcrips. 

Two  catherine-wheel  windows,  as  they  are  term- 
ed, at  the  ends  of  the  larger  tranfept,  are  remarkably 
fine  for  mullion-work,  and  painted  glafs. 

Here  is  a  great  number  of  antique  brafles  and 
monuments. 

We  are  told,  that  in  Edward  the  Confefibr's  time, 
Lincoln  contained  1070  houfes,  and  900  burgefles. 
William  the  Conqueror  built  a  caftle  to  keep  the 
citizens  in  awe.  Lincoln  formerly  contained  fifty- 
two  parifti  churches,  with  many  religious  houfes,  but 
in  the  fecond  year  of  Edward  VI.  the  number  of 
churches  was  reduced  to  fifteen. 

The  length  of  the  cathedral  from  eaft  to  weft  (in- 
cluding the  walls)  is  530  feet.  The  length  of  the 
great  tranfept  from  north  to  fouth  is  227.  From  the 
pavement  to  the  top  of  the  lantern  in  the  Rood  tower, 
is  124  feet.  Before  the  reformation  took  place,  this 
cathedral  was  undoubtedly  the  fineft  and  richeft  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  the  number  and  fplendour  of  its 
tombs  alrnoft  incredible.  In  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
the  Eighth,  in  the  year  1540,  by  the  king's  orders, 
there  were  carried  from  this  church  into  his  coffers, 
no  lefs  than  2621  ounces  of  pure  gold,  and  4285 
ounces  of  filver ;  befides  an  amazing  quantity  of 
diamonds,  pearls,  faphires,  rubies,  turquoifes,  car- 
buncles, and  two  fhrines,  one  of  pure  gold,  called 
St.  Hugh's,  the  other  of  filver,  called  Bifliop  St.  John 
of  D'Alderby.  A  fecond  plunder  was  committed  on 
this  church,  in  the  year  1548,  during  the  prefidence 
of  biihop  Holbech,  who  being  a  zealous  reformift, 
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gave  up  all  the  remaining  treafure,  which  Henry  had 
thought  proper  to  leave  behind.  Lincoln,  at  this  day, 
is  a  large,  long,  ftraggling  town,  chiefly  confirming 
o'fone  ftreet.  There  are  feveral  good  buildings  in  it, 
both  below  and  above  the  hill.  It  has  a  plentiful 
weekly  market  on  Friday,  well  fupplied  with  pro- 
vifions  of  all  kinds,  and  its  corn  and  wool  trade  is 
very  great ;  large  quantities  of  which  are  exported 
into  Yorkfhire,  the  velFels  bringing  coals  back.  Upon 
the  plain,  on  the  north  fide  of  Lincoln,  was  fought 
the  famous  battle  between  the  friends  of  the  emprefs 
Maud,  and  king  Stephen,  in  which  that  prince  was 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner.  Upon  Lincoln-heath 
were  like  wife  fought  feveral  bloody  battles,  between 
the  forces  of  Cromwell,  and  the  royal  army.  Lincoln 
is  fo  full  of  the  ruins  of  monafteries  and  religious 
houfes,  that  the  very  barns,  ftables,  outhoufes,  and 
even  fome  of  the  hog-ftyes,  are  built  with  arched  win- 
dows and  doors.  The  ruins  of  the  caftle  are  venera- 
ble pieces  of  antiquity ;  and  from  its  bold  and  noble 
iituation  upon  a  high  hill,  it  muft  have  been  a  place 
of  prodigious  ftrength.  The  county-gaol  is  now 
fituated  in  the  caftle-yard.  It  fends  two  members  to 
the  Britifh  parliament,  being  fummoned,  together 
with  London  and  York,  in  the  forty-ninth  of 
Henry  III. 

Leland  tells  us,  there  was  a  monaftery  of  nuns 
in  the  Minfter  Clofe  before  Remigius  begun  the  new 
Minfter ;  -when,  by  the  conftitutions  of  the  new  pro- 
vincial fynods  in  the  years  1072,  1075,  and  1078,  it 
was  decreed  to  remove  the  epifcopal  fees  to  cities  or 
great  towns.  Remigius,  bifhop  of  Dorchefter,  fixed 
on  this  place,  and  in  the  Conqueror's  time  bought  the 
ground  for  the  cathedral,  bifhop's  palace,  and  houfes  for 
the  dignitaries,  officers,  &c.  and  began  the  buildings, 
which  were  not  finimed  till  fome  years  after,  by  his 
fucceflbr  Robert  Bloet,  who  doubled  the  number  of 
prebendaries,  making  them  in  all  forty-two.  The 
new  cathedral  was  confecrated  in  the  year  1092. 
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There  now  belong  to  the  cathedral,  befides  the 
bifliop,  a  dean,  a  precentor,  chancellor,  fubdean,  fix: 
archdeacons,  fifty-two  prebendaries,  four  prieft  vicars, 
eight  lay  vicars,  or  Tinging  men,  an  organift,  fevea 
poor  clerks,  eight  chorifters,  &c.  Bifliop  Remigius 
is  faid  to  have  founded  a  houfe  for  lepers,  probably 
the  fame  with  the  hofpital  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 
called  Le  Mallardry,  without  Lincoln ;  or  elfe  gave 
occafion  for  the  founding  of  this  laft  by  Henry  I.  for 
a  mafter,  warden,  two  chaplains,  a  clerk,  and  tea 
lepers.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  annexed 
to  the  hofpital  of  Burton  Lazars,  for  the  better  main- 
tenance of  three  of  the  king's  fervants,  that  fhould 
happen  to  be  lepers,  either  at  Lincoln  or  in  the  hof- 
pital of  St.  Giles,  in  London,  granted  to  Sir  William 
Cecil.  In  the  fouth  fuburb,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Barr 
Gate,  was  a  priory  for  Gilbertine  canons,  founded 
by  bifliop  Bloet  in  1148.  There  was  an  hofpital  of 
Gilbertines,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  under 
the  prior  of  St.  Catherines.  In  the  eaft  fuburbs,  ac- 
c  ording  to  Leland,  "  leant  half  a  mile  from  the  Miti- 
Iter,"  was  a  priory  of  Benedictines,  cell  to  the  abby 
of  St.  Mary,  at  York.  About  the  year  1230,  a  houfe 
was  built  for  grey  friars  by  William  de  Beningworth. 
On  the  weft  fide  of  the  High-ftreet,  was  a  houfe  of 
white  friars.  An  hofpital  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
under  a  prior  or  warden  :  and  in  the  eaft  part  of  the 
city  was  a  priory  of  preaching  friars,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  A  little  out  of  this  city,  on  the 
north-eaft,  was  the  hofpital  of  St.  Giles,  the  mafter- 
/hip  of  which  was  given  to  the  vicars  of  the  cathe- 
dral. On  the  fide  of  the  fuburb,  adjoining  Newport- 
gate,  was  a  houfe  of  Auguftine  friars,  as  early  as  the 
year  1291.  Within  the  Clofe  a  college  of  priefts 
was  founded  about  the  year  1355,  by  fir  Nicholas  dc 
Cantelupe. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  fee,  according  to  fome 
writers,  was  begun  by  Remigius,  the  firft  bifhop  and 
founder  of  the  cathedral,  but  demolished  in  the  wars 
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Curing  the  reign  of  king  Stephen.     It  was  re-built  by 
Robert  de  Chilhey,  or  Chifneto,  called  alfo  de  Quer- 
ceto,  the  fourth  biihop,  who  was  confecrated  in  Sep- 
tember H47,  and  died  January  8,    1167;    his  great 
expences  in  this  building,  as  well  as  the  purchale  of 
a  houfe  for  the  refidence  of  himielf  and  fucceflbrs  in 
London,  occafioned  his  leaving  the  fee  indebtedto  one 
Aaron,  a  Jew,  the  fum  of  300!.  St.  Hugh,  theBurgun- 
dian,  the  feventh  bifliop  ot  this  fee,  confecrated  in  the 
year  1186,  began  a  great  and  magnificent  hall,  which 
wasftnimed  by  Hughde  Wells,  the  ninth  bifhop,  who 
died  in  the  year  1234.     The  great  tower  and  gate 
was  built  by  Thomas  de  Bee,  the  feventeenth  bifhop, 
in  the  year   1341,    whofe  arms    are  placed   thereon. 
The  kitchen  had  feven  chimnies  in  it.     This  palace 
ftood  fouth  of  the  Roman  wall,  upon  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  a  very  elegant  building,    ornamented  with 
many  fine  bow  windows.     It  commanded  a  moft  ex- 
tenfive  profpeft  over  the  lower  city  into  Nottingham- 
Ihire.     The  ruinous  ftate  of  this  edifice  is  in  a  great 
means  owing  to  the  fury  of  the  civil  wars,  in  the 
Seventeenth  century.     The  bifhop's  prefent  place  of 
refidence  is  at  Buckden. 

At  Barlings,  five  miles  north  from  Lincoln,  was 
an  abby  of  Premonftratentian  canons,  firft  founded  in 
the  year  1153,  at  a  place  called  Burling  Grange;  but 
Ralph  de  Haye  giving  the  religion?,  another  place 
called  Oxney,  the  abby  was  removed  timber. 

At  Cameringham,  eight  miles-  north  from  Lincoln, 
was  an  alien  priory  of  Premonftratentian  monks,  after- 
wards fettled  at  Hulton,  in  StafFordfliire.  The  lord- 
fhip  of  Skellingthorp,  three  miles  weft  from  Lincoln, 
worth  upwards  of  500!.  a  year,  was  bequeathed  to 
Chrift's  Hcfpital  by  Henry  Stone. 

At  Eagle,  five  miles  weft  from  Lincoln,  was  a  pre- 
ceptory  of  Knights  Templars,  afterwards  of  the. 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  j  whi^h,  at  the  dif- 
folution,  was  granted  to  the  earl  of  Rutland  and 
Robert  Tirwhit, 
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In  the  parifti  of  Mere,  five  miles  fouth  fouth-eaft 
from  Lincoln,  is  an  hofpital  founded  for  poor  perfons 
by  Simon  de  Roppell,  the  mafterfhip  of  which  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln. 

At  Norton,  two  miles  fouth-ea*ft  from  Mere,  was 
a  priory  of  black  canons,  built  in  the  park,  by  Robert 
Darcy,  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  granted  to  lord 
Strange. 

Spittle  in  the  Street  confifts  only  of  a  farm-houfe, 
a  chapel,  an  alms-houfe  or  hofpital  for  poor  women, 
a  good  inn,  and  a  feffions-houfe  ;  over  the  chapel 
is  this  infcription : 

Fui  anno  Domini  1398^ 

Nonfui    •••     •  *594  (Domus  Dei  &  pauperum. 

Sum         1 6 1 6  j 

Qui  hanc,  Deus  hunc  deftruet. 

The  hofpital  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
augmented  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  On  the  fef- 
fions-houfe, 

Ueec  domus  dat,  amat,  punit,  ccnfer<vat,  henorat, 
Equitiam,  pacem,  crimina,  jura,  bcnos,   1620. 

Arms  of  Ulfter.     Over  the  door, 
Fiat  jujlitia,    1619. 

The  eftate  belongs  to  fir  Cecil  Wray,  Bart,  whofe 
anceftor,  lord  chief  juftice  of  England,  built  the  fef- 
iions-houfe. 

Glanford  Brigg,  or  Glamford  Briggs,  or  Gland- 
ford  Bridge,  or  limply  Brigg,  is  fituated  on  the  river 
Ancolme,  which  is  navigable  from  the  Humber  to 
Biftiopbridge,  ten  miles  above  Glandford  Brigg.  The 
town  forms  part  of  four  neighbouring  parifhes,  with- 
out having  a  church  of  its  own,  except  a  fmall  neat 
chapel.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  good  deal  of 
trade  in  corn,  coals,  and  timber  j  and  there  are  about 
fifteen  floops,  of  forty  tons  each,  employed  between 
this  town  and  Hull. 

On  an  ifland  called  Ruckholm,   near  Glandford 
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&r'gg)  a  priory  of  Gilbertines  was  founded,  called 
Newftede,  the  iite  of  which  was  granted  to  Robert 
Heneage. 

At  Newhoufe,  or  Newfam,  was  the  firft  houfe  of 
PreYnonftratenfians  in  England,  founded  in  1 143. 

At  Thornholm,  five  miles  north  from  Glandford 
Brigg,  was  a  priory  of  Auguftine  canons,  founded 
by  king  Stephen,  granted  to  Charles  duke  of  Suf- 
folk. 

At  Sandton,  two  miles  weft  from  Thornholm,  was 
a  Roman  pottery. 

At  Elmam,  four  miles  north-eaft  from  Brigg,  was 
an  hofpital  under  the  care  of  a  prior  and  Auguftine 
canons  regular,  founded  by  Beatrix  de  Amundeville, 
in  the  year  1166,  granted  to  Charles  duke  of  Suffolk. 

Roman  coins  have  been  found  at  Oumby,  four 
miles  fouth-eaft  from  Brigg, 

Nine  miles  north  from  Glandford  Brigg  is  a  fmall 
town  called  Winterton ;  and  three  miles  further 
north,  near  the  Humber,  is  Wintringham,  an  ancient 
corporation  town. 

Barton  upon  Plumber,  long  the  place  of  patting  over 
into  Yorkfhire,  is  a  large  town  of,  feveral  ftreets,  but 
rather  widely  built,  with  two  parifh  churches,  and 
about  1700  inhabitants  ;  the  market  is  on  Monday. 
The  eafy  paflage  daily  acrofs  the  Humber  to  Hull, 
(feven  miles)  prevents  any  great  trade  being  carried 
on  at  Barton ;  for  there  are  four,  and  fometimes  more, 
good  market-boats,  go  and  return  daily ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Barton  can  go  and  return  in  the  horfe- 
boat,  on  Hull  market-days,  viz.  Tuefdays  and  Fri- 
days, for  id.  each  j  in  the  pleafure-boat  they  pay  6d. 
each,  and  the  better  accommodation  therein  is  well 
worth  the  additional  fd.  Perfons  who  are  not  inhabi- 
tants of  Barton  pay  4d.  in  the  horfe-boat,  without  a 
horfe,  and  is.  with  one;  in  the  pleafure-boat  dd. 
each.  The  fare  of  each  perfon  going  on  other  days 
jn  the  horfe-boat  is  4d.  and  pleafure-boat  6d.  There 
is  a  ferry  to  Hefsle,  called  the  King's-ferry,  which  is 
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only  acrofs  the  Humber,  nearly  oppofite,  being  only 
about  two  miles.  This  ferry  is  ferved  by  a  horfe- 
boat  only,  and  not  daily,  but  as  bufmefs  requires. 
A  man  and  horfe  pay  is. 

At  Thornton,  or  Thornton  Curteis,  feven  miles 
fouth.eaft  from  Barton,  was  a  monaftery  of  black 
canons,  founded  by  William  the  Grofs,  earl  of  Albe- 
marle,  in  the  year  1189,  granted  tq  the  bifhop  of 
Lincoln  in  exchange. 

The  Gate-houie  is  very  perfect,  being  a  vaft  tower 
or  caftle  of  great  ftrength,  both  for  offence  and  de- 
fence. Before  it  was  a  large  ditch,  acrofs  which  is 
laid  a  bridge  with  walls  on  each  hand,  and  arches 
which  fupport  a  broad  battlement,  to  keep  off  the 
enemy.  There  was  a  portcullis  at  the  great  gate, 
and  behind  it  another  gate  of  oak.  Over  the  gate  are 
three  old  clumfy  ftatues  in  niches,  viz.  a  woman, 
feeming  a  queen,  or  the  Virgin  Mary  j  to  the  right, 
a  man  with  a  lamb,  probably  St.  John  Baptift ;  and 
to  the  left,  a  bi(hop,  or  abbot,  with  a  crofier.  Upon, 
taking  down  an  old  wall  they  found  a  man,  with  a 
candleftick,  table,  and  book,  who  was  fuppofed  tq 
have  been  immured.  The  whole  monaftery  was  en* 
compafled  by  a  deep  ditch  and  high  rampart,  to  fecure 
the  religious  from  robbers,  hecaufe  near  the  fea. 

A  mile  eaft  from  Thornton  are  the  ruins  of  anothe^ 
great  caftle,  called  Kellingholme. 

In  Gofwel  parifti,  northwards,  is  Burham,  once  a 
chapel,  which  belonged  to  the  monaftery,  now  a  farm- 
houfe.  In  the  fame  parifh,  near  the  Humber,  is  Vere- 
cpurt,  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  that 
name. 

Two  miles  weft  of  Thornton  are  the  ruins  of  a 
great  Roman  camp,  called  Yarborough,  which  fur- 
veys  the  whole  hundred  denominated  from  it. 

Hull,  or  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  is  a  fea-port,  fituated 

on  the  north  fide  of  the  Humber,  at   the  mouth   of 

the  river  Hull,  from  which  k  takes  its  name,  formerly 

defended  by  a  ftrong  wall,  ditches^  ramparts,  and  half 

I 
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Vnoons.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1296,  by  Edward 
the  Firft,  after  his  return  from  Scotland,  who  made 
it  a  free  borough,  and  endowed  it  with  many  privileges. 
In  the  year  1440,  and  reign  of  Henry  VI,  it  was 
erected  intq  a  county,  including  a  diftrict  of  fome 
miles  diftance,  and  the  government  invefted  in  a  mayor, 
and  aldermen.  In  the  year  1463,  the  town  was  gar- 
rifoned  by  Edward  IV.  This  was  the  firft  town  that 
fhut  its  gates  againft  Charles  I.  in  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war,  and  flood  a  fiege  of  near  fix  weeks, 
being  defended  by  lord  Fairfax.  The  royal  army  was 
commnfided  by  the  marquis  of  Newcaftle,  but  compelled 
to  raife  the  fiege.  Hull  is  fituated  low,  and  was  formerly 
jubjeiSt  to  great  inundations,  but  by  proper  drains  that 
complaint  is  now  remedied.  The  commerce  of 
Hull  has  for  fome  time  been  constantly  increafing,  fo 
as  to  render  \\  probably  the  fourth  port  for  bufinefs  in 
the  kingdom.  Jts  fituatian  is  extremely  advantageous; 
for,  befides  its  communication  with  the  Yorkfhire  ri- 
vers and  canals,  it  has  alfo  accefs,  by  means  of  the 
Humber  to  the  Trent,  and  all  its  branches  and  com- 
munications :  hence  it  has  the  import  and  export 
trade  of  many  of  the  northern  and  midland  counties. 
The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  to  the  Baltic ;  but 
it  has  alfo  regular  traffic  with  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  with  America.  More  (hips  are  fent 
from  hence  to  Greenland  than  any  other  port,  that 
of  London  excepted.  The  coafting  trade  for  coals, 
corn,  wool,  manufactured  goods,  &c.  is  very  extenfive. 
A  new  dock  has  lately  been  conftru&ed,  in  which 
eighty  (hips  may  ride  fafely  and  conveniently.  There 
are  two  churches,  an  exchange,  infirmary,  and  a 
Trinity-houfe,  which  is  a  corporation  compofed  of  a 
fociety  of  merchants,  for  the,  relief  of  aged  and  dif- 
trefled  feamen,  their  wives  and  widows.  Hull  is  de- 
fended by  three  forts,  garrifoned  by  foldiers.  It  is  the 
feat  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  other 
officers,  Hull  lends  two  members  to  the  Britilh 
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parliament,  and  has  two  markets  weekly,  on  Tuefday 
and  Saturday. 

The  old  hofpital,  called  God's  Hcufc,  Hands  near 
it,  with  a  chapel,  which  were  both  pulled  down 
in  the  civil  wars  in  1643,  but  were  rebuilt  in  1673, 
and  the  arms  of  the  de  la  Poles,  being  found  among 
the  ruins,  were  placed  over  the  door  of  the  hofpital, 
\vith  this  infcription  : 

DEO  ET    PAVPERIBVS  POSVIT 
MICHAEL  DE  LA  POLE,  1384. 

Michael  de  la  Pole  dedicated  this  to  God,  and  to  the 
Poor,  in  the  Tear  1384. 

This  Michael  was  the  fon  of  William  de  la  Pole, ' 
fome  time  a  merchant  at  Ravenfpurn,  formerly  a 
fiouriming  town  of  tradt;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hum- 
ber;  but  being  removed  to  this  new  town  of  King- 
Iron,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  gave  the  king  a 
magnificent  entertainment,  when,  in  the  fixth  year  of 
his  reign,  he  came  to  take  a  view  of  the  place;  upon 
which  our  merchant  was  knighted.  The  king  after- 
wards, going  into  Flanders  againrt  the  French,  met 
fir  William  at  Antwerp,  where  he  fupplied  him  with 
feveral  thoufands  of  pounds,  and  even  mortgaged  his 
eftate  for  his  royal  mailer's  ufe.  Such  fervices  could 
not  go  unrewarded  from  fo  generous  and  fuccefsful  a 
prince.  He  made  him  knight  banneret  in  the  field, 
lettled  on  him  and  his  heirs  lands  at  Kingfton  to  the 
value  of  500  marks  a  year,  and  upon  his  return  into 
England,  increafed  them  to  1000,  and  advanced  him  . 
in  time  to  be  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

Sir  William  died  about  1356,  after  he  had  begun 
a  monaftery  here  for  the  Carthufians.  His  fon,  fir 
Michael,  who,  6  Richard  II.  was  made  Lord  Chan- 
cf.llor,  not  only  finifhed  it,  but  founded  likewife  the 
hofpital  called  God's  Houfe,  above-mentioned.  He 
built  moreover  a  {lately  palace,  called  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk's,  which  honour  he  obtained  in  right  of  his 
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•wife  Elizabeth,  eldeft  daughter  of  fir  John  Wingfield, 
who  married  the  heirefs  of  Gilbert  Granville,  earl  of 
Suffolk.  But  the  happinefs  of  him  and  his  family 
being  now  arrived  to  the  height,  let  in  misfortunes  ; 
for  in  the  year  1388,  he  was  impeached  of  high  trea- 
fon,  and  fled  for  his  life  into  France,  where  he  died. 
William  de  la  Pole  was  prime  miniiter  to  Henry  VI. 
and  fufpedled  to  be  too  familiar  with  his  heroic  queen. 
He  was  impeached  by  the  Commons,  anno  1450,  and 
banifhed  ;  but  his  head  was  ftruck  off  by  the  manage- 
ment of  his  enemies,  as  foon  as  he  fet  his  foot  on  the 
French  fhore. 

John  de  la  Pole  married  the  fifter  of  king  Edward 
IV.  and  fo  became  allied  to  the  royal  blood  j  and,  by 
that  means,  expofed  to  various  misfortunes;  and  the 
famous  Cardinal  Pole,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary  I.  defcended  from  that  marriage. 

Though  this  town,  and  a  frnall  adjacent  territory, 
be  generally  reckoned  in  Yorkfhire,  yet  it  is  really  a 
diftincl  liberty  and  county  of  itfelf,  governed  by  a 
mayor,  fheriff,  twelve  aldermen,  &c.  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  The  corporation  has  two 
fwords ;  one  a  prefent  from  king  Richard  II.  and  the 
other  from  king  Henry  VIII.  one  of  which  is,  on 
public  occafions,  carried  before  the  mayor,  ,and  a  cap 
of  maintenance,  and  oar  of  llgnm-viitf,  as  enfigns 
of  honour  ;  the  laft  being  alfo  a  badge  of  his  admiraltj 
•within  the  limits  of  the  Humber. 

On  the  further  fide  of  the  river  Hull  ftand  three 
forts ;  one  called,  the  North  Blockhoufe  ;  the  mid- 
dlemoft  the  Caftle ;  and  the  third,  the  South  Block- 
houfe ;  all  three  garrifoned  with  foldiers,  and  built 
of  brick :  the  South  Blockhoufe,  which  commands  the 
Humber,  is  .in  beft  repair. 

The  town  of  Hull  was,  it  's  faid,  in  old  time,  a ' 
fmall  village,  called  Wike,  till  the  merchants,  leav- . 
ing  Spurn,  or  Ravenfpurn,  which  is  the  utmoft  point 
of  Holdernefs,  upon  the  fea,  becaufe  the  fea  daily  en- 
croached upon  their  town  there,    came  and 
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thcmfelves  here,  twenty  miles  higher  up  the  Hum- 
be  r  :  then  came  Hull  to  its  growth  and  riches.  Therq, 
is  an  old  faying : 

When  Dighton  is  pull'd  down 
Hull  fhall  become  a  great  town. 

Dighton  was  a  village  clofc  by  the  town,  pulled 
down  in  the  civil  wars. 

Hiftory  tells  us,  that  a  town  called  Ravcnfburgh 
Hood  Ibmewhere  this  way ;  and  it  is  memorable  for 
Baliol  king  of  Scotland  having  fet  out  thence  to  re- 
cover his  kingdom  againil  Bruce,  and  alfo  for  the 
landing  of  Henry  IV.  when  duke  of  Hereford,  and 
the  reception  he  met  with  there  from  the  Englifh 
nobility,  againft  Richard  II.  and  yet  there  are  no 
veftigia  or  traces  of  this  town  to  be  now  met  with. 

The  Spurnhead,  a  long  promontory  thrufting  out 
into  the  fea,  and  making  the  north  point  of  the  Hum- 
ber,  is  very  remarkable ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  Ocel- 
lum  of  Ptolemy,  derived  from  the  Britifh  word  ychell, 
\vh  •  h  fignifies  an  high  place. 

Near  Beverley  Gate  was  a  pirory  of  white  friars, 
according  to  Leland,  founded  by  the  Percy's  ;  but 
according  to  Speed,  by  Edward  I.  Sir  Robert  Augh- 
trcd,  and  Richard  de  la  Pole.  The  fite  was  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  John  Heneage.  At  the  eaft  end 
of  Trinity  Church  was  a  houfe  of  Auguftine  friars, 
built  by  Geoffry  Hotham  in  1317.  Here  was  a  houfe 
of  black  friars,  which  was  granted  by  Edward  VI. 
to  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  an  hofpital  was  founded  near  the  chapel, 
called  God's  Houfe.  A  priory  of  Carthufian  monks 
was  founded  by  Michael  de  la  Pole,  afterwards  earl 
of  Suffolk,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  without 
the  North-gate.  It  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to 
lord  Clinton.  Near  the  priory  the  fame  founder  built 
an  hofpital,  or  maifon  dieu,  with  a  chapel  for  poor 
men  and  women,  in  1384,  which  is  yet  in  exiftence, 
being  re-built  in  1663.  On  the  north  fide  of  the 
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thurch-yard  was  another  hofpital  for  poor  men,  founded 
by  Richard  de  Ravenfer,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  and 
Robert  de  Selby,  his  brother,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  or  Richard  II.  In  the  weft  end  of  the  church- 
yard, a  row  of  lodgings  was  made  for  priefts  of  the 
town,  by  John  Grigg,  mayor  of  Hull;  and  near  it  art 
hofpital,  by  the  fame  founder ;  which  was  re-built  by 
the  corporation  in  1724,  for  twelve  widows,  and  is 
ftill  in  being. 

At  North  Ferriby,  feven  miles  weft  from  Hull, 
was  a  priory  of  Knights  Templars,  founded  by  Euftace 
lord  Vefcy,  which,  at  the  fuppreffion  of  the  order, 
was  converted  into  a  priory  of  Auguftine  canons, 
which  continued  till  the  final  diflblution,  when  it  wa* 
granted  to  Thomas  Culpepper.  This  place  receives 
its  name  of  North  from  being  oppofite  to  another  Fer- 
riby on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Humber,  in  Lincoln^. 
fhire. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  a  priory  of  Auguftine 
canons,  from  the  abby  of  Nun  Burnholm,  was  founded 
at  Cottingham,  two  miles  north-weft  from  Newlands, 
by  Thomas  lord  Wake,  of  Liddal,  but  becaufe  a 
perpetual  title  could  not  be  made  to  the  fite,  the 
monks  were  removed  by  a  licence  from  the  pope  to  a 
hamlet  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Newton,  and 
fmce  that  time  Howdenprice,  or  Halternprice,  granted 
at  the  diflblution  to  Thomas  Culpepper. 

Beverley  is  fituated  near  the  Hull,  with  a  canal  made 
from  that  river  capable  of  bearing  veflels  with  coals, 
timber,  &c.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Eaft-Riding, 
and  began  to  be  of  great  note  from  the  time  that  John 
of  Beverley,  archbifhop  of  York,  the  firft  Do&or  of 
Divinity  in  Oxford,  and  Preceptor  to  Venerable  Bede. 
King  Athelftan,  having  made  a  vow  at  the  altar  of 
St.  John,  before  he  proceeded  againft  the  Scots,  in  his 
return,  A.  D.  930,  inftituted  a  new  college  of  Secular 
Canons,  and  granted  to  the  town  many  immunities  ; 
particularly,  to  the  freemen  of  it,  an  exemption  from 
ill  maiuier  of  tolls,  which  was  afterwasds  confirmed 
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by  king  Henry  I.  and  by  all  or  moft  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  this  realm  to  this  time,  as  the  mayor's  cer- 
tificate exprefles  it;  which  he  gives  to  fuch  freeman 
as  apply  for  it,  in  the  form  following  : 

Villa  de  Beverley  in  Com'  Ebor.Jf. 

'  To  all  perfons  to  whorri  thefe  ptefents  mail 
'  come,  ^/.  B.  Efq,  mayor  of  the  afore(akl 
*  town  of  Beverley,  fendeth  greeting. 

«  TT  NOW  ye,    That  King  Athelftan,  of  famous 

*  XSt.  memory,  did  grant,  and  alfo  King  Henry  the 
'  Firft,  did  grant  and  confirm,  to  the  men  of  the  faid 

*  town  of  Beverley,  and  afterwards  to  them,    by  the 
'  name  of  the  Governors,  or  Keepers,  and  Burgeffes 

*  of  Beverley,  an  exemption  from  all  manner  of  im- 

*  pofts,     tolls,    tallage,    tunnage,     laftage,     pickage, 

*  wharfage,  and  of  and  from  all  and  every  the  like 
'  exactions,  payments,  and  duties,  throughout  and  in 

*  all  places  whatfoever,  by  fea  and   land,   within  all 
'  their  dominions  of  England  and  Wales:    Which  fa  id 
c  grants  were  confirmed  by  all  or  moft  of  the  fucceed- 

*  ing  kings  ar.d  queens,  to  the  time   of  queen  Eliza- 
c  beth,  who  confirmed  the  fame  to  them  by  the  name 

*  of  the  Mayor,  Governors,  and  Burgefles,  of  Bever- 
1  ley,  with  feveral  grants,  which  have  been  alfo  con- 
4  firmed  by  all.  or  moft  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  this 
'  realm,  till  this  time;  as  by  many  and  fundry  char- 
e  ters,  under  their  Great  Seals,  more  at  large  may  ap- 
4  pear.     Thefe  are  therefore  to  certify,  that  C.  D.  is 
'  a  Burgefs  of  the  faid  town   of  Beverley,    and    is 
1  therefore  difcharged  of  and  from  all  and  every  the 
4  faid  exactions,  payments,  and  duties.    In  teftimony 
1  whereof  the  laid  mayor  hath  hereunto  fubfcribed  his 

*  name,  and  caufed  the  common-feal  of  the  faid  town, 
'  ufed  in  this  behalf,  to  be  affixed,  this day,  &c." 

By  thefe  and  the  like  privileges  the  town  keeps  up 
its  flouriming  condition,  notwithftanding  it  is  only 
eight  miles  from  fo.  powerful  a  rival  as  Hull.  It  has 
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fell  the  advantages  indeed  of  a  good  fituation,  to  in- 
vite gentlemen  to  refide  in  it ;  and,  being  the  neareft 
town  of  note  to  the  centre  of  this  Riding,  the  feffions 
are  always  held  here,  in  a  fpacious  and  beautiful  hall3 
which  has  a  public  garden  and  walks,  not  inferior  to 
any  of  their  kind  in  England.  In  this  Hallgarth,  as 
it  is  called,  is  an  handfome  Regifter-office  for  deeds 
and  wills  within  this  divifion  of  the  county,  which, 
is  the  only  one,  befides  Middlefex,  which  has  fuch  a 
regiftery. 

This  town  returns  two  members  to  parliament, 
and  has  two  weekly  markets ;  one  on  Wednefday 
for  cattle  ;  the  other  on  Saturdays  for  corn.  The 
market-place  is  as  large  as  moft,  having  a  beautiful 
crofs,  fupported  by  eight  free-ftone  columns,  of  one 
intire  ftone  each,  creeled  at  the  charge  of  fir  Charles 
Hotham,  and  Sir  Michael  Wharton.  In  the  Minfter 
is  an  old  ftone-feat,  upon  which  was  this  infcription :  - 


SEDES  LAPIDEA  FREED-STOOLE  DICITVR,  i.  e. 
PACIS  CATHEDRA  ;  AD  QVAM  REVS  FVGIENDO  PERVE- 
NIENS  OMNIMODAM  HABET  SECVRITATEM. 

That  is, 

This  ftone  feat  is  called  Freed-Stoole,  or  Chair  of 
Peace  ;  to  which  if  any  criminal  flee,  he  {hall  have 
full  protection. 

The  common  gaol  a  few  years  ago  was  re-edified 
at  a  confiderable  expence,  the  windows  well  fafhed  j 
and,  as  if  works  of  piety  were  more  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  place,  there  are  feven  alms-houfes  in  the  town, 
and  legacies  left  for  two  more  ;  beiides  a  workhoufe, 
which  coft  /ool.  It  has  a  free-fchool,  to  the  fcholars 
of  which  are  appropriated  two  fellowfliips  at  St. 
John's  College  in  Cambridge,  fix  fcholarfhips,  and 
three  exhibitions. 

Here  were  formerly  four  churches,  now  only  two, 
but  the  krgeft  and  fineft  parochial  ones  in  the  king. 
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dom  ;  v'z.  the  late  Collegiate  church  of  St.  John  tfatf 
Evangelifr,  ftiil  called  the  Minfter,  and  St.  Mary's. 

In  the  year  1528,  the  fteeple  of  St.  Mary's  church 
fell  in  the  time  of  divine  fervice,  and  be.it  down  part 
of  the  church,  and  flew  and  wounded  divers  men, 
women,  and  children.  Thefe  words  were  cut  in 
wood  about  one  of  the  uppermoft  feats  in  the  church  : 
*  Pray  ye  for  the  fouls  of  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
<3red,'  &c.  When  this  church  was  re-edified,  one 
Crofland,  who  hath  a  monument  there,  built  two 
pillars  and  an  half,  which  is  recorded  by  an  infcrip- 

tion  as  follows: XL  AND  AND  HIS  WIFE  MADS 

THESE  To  PILLORS  AND  AN  HALFE.  Here  are 
divers  ftories  reprefented  in  picture  on  the  roof,  as 
particularly  the  Legend  of  St.  Catharine.  There  is 
an  old  infcription  on  the  roof  of  the  north  aile. 

Mayn  in  thy  lyffeng  lowfe  God  abown  all  thing  ; 
And  ever  thynk  of  the  begynning  what  fhall  cowme  of 
the  ending* 

The  Minfter  being  very  ruinous,  Mr.  Moyfer, 
member  of  parliament  for  Beverley,  in  the  year  1708^ 
procured  a  brief  for  the  repair  of  it ;  and,  by  his  fole 
iblicitation  among  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  railed 
1, 500!.  to  which  he  and  his  family  contributed  very 
largely.  This  fum,  with  8ool.  the  produce  of  the 
brief,  being  put  out  in  the  Funds,  was  confiderably 
augmented  by  the  rife  of  the  South-Sea  Stock,  in  the 
year  1720,  which  enabled  him  to  complete  his  pious 
defign  in  a  moft  beautiful  manner  in  his  life-time  ; 
and  he  had  the  fole  management  and  direction  both  of 
the  money  and  of  the  application  of  it,  being  aflifted: 
by  the  advice  of  that  noted  architect  Nicholas  Hawkei- 
more,  Efq.  His  majefty,  king  George  I.  encouraged 
this  work,  not  only  by  a  liberal  donation  of  money, 
but  of  ftone  likewife,  from  the  diffolved  monaftery  of 
St.  Mary's  in  York.  Sir  Michael  Warton  gave  irr 
his  life-time  500!.  and  by  will  4000!.  as  a  perpetual 
fund  towards  keeping  it  in  repair. 
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The  choir  is  paved  with  marble  of  four  different 
colours,  lozenge-wife,  appearing  cubical  to  the  eye. 
Over  the  altar  is  a  large  and  magnificent  wooden  arch 
curioufly  engraven,  (landing  upon  eight  fluted  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  eaft  window  is  of  painted 
glafs,  collected  out  of  the  feveral  windows  about  the 
church;  but  fo  artfully  joined,  that  they  make  throughout 
one  regular  and  entire  figure.  The  fcreen  between  the 
choir  and  the  nef  was  rebuilt  of  Roch-abby  ftone,  in 
the  Gothic  ftyle,  and  is  defervedly  efteemed  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  church.  The  body  of  the  church 
is  paved  with  the  fame  ftone,  intermixed  with  black, 
marble.  The  pulpit,  reading-defk,  and  cover  of  the 
font,  are  of  excellent  workmanftiip  :  the  galleries  are 
beautifully  finifhed,  fupported  by  columns  of  the  Doric 
order.  But  not  the  leaft  furprifmg  thing  in  this  pile,  is 
the  north-end  wall  of  the  great  crofs-aiflc,  which  hung 
over  four  feet,  and  was  fere  wed  up  to  its  proper  perpen- 
dicular by  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  Mr.  Thornton 
of  York,  joiner,  made  practicable  by  a  gentleman  of 
Beverley,  and  approved  of  by  Mr.  Hawkefmore.  The 
admirable  machine  for  this  purpofe  was  engraved  by  Mr. 
Fourdrinier,  and  printed  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  in 
the  year  1739. 

On  the  1 3th  of  September,  anno  1664,  upon  opening 
a  grave,  they  met  with  a  vault  of  fquare  fres-itone,  fifteen 
feet  long,  and  two  feet  broad  :  within  which  was  a  flieet 
of  lead  four  feet  long,  and  in  that  the  aibes,  and  fix 
beads  (whereof  three  crumbled  to  duft  with  a  touch  ; 
of  the  three  remaining,  two  were  fuppofed  to  be  corne- 
lian), with  three  great  brafs  pins,  and  four  large  iron 
naiis.  Upon  the  fheet  lay  a  leaden  plate,  with  this 
infcription  in  capital  letters: 

Anno  ab  Incarnations  Domini  MCLXXXVIII.  combufta 
fult  hifc  Ecc/e/ia  in  rnenfe  Septe/nbri,  in  fequenti 
ncfte  poft  feftum  SanEli  Matthesi  apojioli.  Et  in 
anno  MCy.cvil.fexta  idus  Martii,  fafta  fuit  inqui- 
Jitio  reliquiarum  Beati  jfoannis  in  hec  lact ;  et  inventa 
VOL.  v.  f 
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funt  "htsc  offa  in  oriental!  parte  fepulehri,  et  hie  re- 
condita ;  et  puhis  cemento  mixtus  ibidem  inventus 
*/?,  et  reconditus. 

Thus  tranflated : 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  incarnation,  1188,  in  Sep- 
tember, the  night  after  the  feftival  of  St.  Matthew 
the  Apoftle,  this  church  was  confumed  by  fire ; 
and  in  the  year  1 197,  on  the  loth  of  March,  fearch 
was  made  for  the  reliquesof  St.  John  in  this  place; 
and  thefe  bones  were  found  in  the  eaftern  part  of 
the  fcpulchrc,  and  here  again  depofited ;  a  mixture 
of  duft  and  mortar  was  alfo  found  in  the  fame  place, 
and  again  depodted. 

Over  this  lay  a  box  of  lead  about  feven  inches  long, 
iix  broad,  and  five  deep,  wherein  were  feveral  pieces  of 
bones  mixed  with  a  little  duft,  and  yielding  a  fweet 
imell.  All  thefe  things  were  carefully  re-interred  in 
the  middle-aifle  of  the  body  ©f  the  minftci,  with  this 
infcription  in  capital  letters  : 

Reltquies  effdem  effbjfe,  et  ibidem  compofita,  fornice 
i':iit:ritio  dignabantur  xxvi.  die  menfis  Martii  Anno 
Domini  MDCCXXVI.  v.  quando  tejffellatum  ecclefia 
knjus  payimentum  primo  fait  inftauratum. 

Thus  Englifhed : 

The  fame  reliques  which  were  dug  up  and  replaced, 
were  adorned  with  an  arch  of  brick-work,  on  the 
26th  day  of  March,  1726,  viz.  when  the  teflellated 
pavement  of  this  church  was  firft  repaired. 

Over  it,  directly  upon  the  roof,  is  an  infcription  to 
•  ihew  where  the  reliques  are  interred. 

In  this  church  are  feveral  monuments  of  the  Piercies, 
ails  of  Northumberland,  who  have  added  a  little  chapel 
the  choir.  *  On  the  right  hde  of-the  altar-place  ftand* 
ic  frccd-ftool,  mentioned  above,  madejpf  one  entire 
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ftone,  and  faid  to  have  been  removed  from  Dunbar  in 
Scotland,  with  a  well  of  water  be.hind  it.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  body  of  the  church,  next  the  choir,  hangs  an 
ancient  table,  with  the  picture  of  St.  John  the  Evangelift 
(from  whom  the  church  is  named)  and  of  King  Athel- 
itan  the  founder  of  it,  and  between  them  this  diftich : 

Als  free  make  I  thee, 

As  heart  can  wifti,  or  egh  can  fee. 

King  Charles  I.  coming  into  the  church,  and  reading 
thefe  verfes,  is  reported  to  have  added, 

Even  fo  free  be. 

In  the  body  of  the  church  of  St.  John  ftands  an  ancient 
monument,  which  they  call  the  virgins'  tomb  ;  becaufe 
two  virgins,  fifters,  lay  buried  there,  who  gave  the 
town  a  piece  of  land,  into  which  any  freeman  may  put 
three  milch  kine  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  body  of  the  church  ftands  a  fine 
large  font  of  agate-ftone. 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  being  truftees  for  the  reve- 
nues granted  for  the  fupport  of  the  minfter  by  King" 
Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  greateft  part  of 
thofe  revenues  was  applied  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Mary,  and  of  the  corporation; 
fo  that  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  income  was  laid  out  in 
the  repair  of  the  minfter  ;  which  occafioned  its  running; 
to  decay.  This  m implication  Mr.  Moyfer  put  a  ftop 
to ;  and  now  the  whole  revenue  is  applied  folely  to  the 
repair  of  the  fabric. 

The  principal  trade  of  Beverley  is  making  malt,  oat- 
meal, and  tanned  leather  ;  but  the  poor  people  moftly 
fupport  themfelves  by  working  bone-lace,  which  of  late 
has  met  with  particular  encouragement;  the  children 
being  maintained  at  fchool  to  learn  to  read,  and  to  work 
this  fort  of  lace.  The  clothing  trade  was  formerly 
followed  in  this  town;  but  Leland  tells  us,  that  even  in 
his  time  it  was  very  much  decayed. 

There  are  four  common  paftures  near  the  town,  con- 
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taining  lOCC  acres,  in  which  every  burgefs  or  freemart 
may  keep  twelve  head  of  cattle.  In  one  of  them  to  the 
caft,  called  Swinemoor,  there  is  a  kind  of  fpa,  ferviceable 
in  fores,  ulcers,  &c.  Several  fprings  run  through  the 
town.  The  fefiions  are  always  held  here ;  and  here  is 
not  only  a  jail,  but  an  office  erected  for  the  public  re- 
gifter  of  all  deeds,  wills,  &c.  that  affect  any  lands,  &c. 
purfuant  to  an  act  of  parliament  in  1708. 

John  of  Beverley,  archbifhop  of  York,  afterwards 
canonifcd;  is  faid  to  have  founded,  about  the  year  700, 
a  fociety  of  monks  in  the  choir  of  the  parifh  church  in 
the  nave ;  a  college  of  fecular  canons  and  clerks,  in  which 
he  ended  his  days;  and  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Martin  ad- 
joining, a  convent  of  nuns :  but  about  a  century  after, 
the  church  and  buildings  were  plundered  and  burned, 
and  the  religious  difperfed  or  murdered,  by  the  Dane?. 
Not  long  after,  fome  of  the  feculars  who  had  efcaped, 
returned,  and  began  to  repair  the  church,  which  was 
completed  and  endowed  by  King  Athelftan,  for  feven 
canons,  and  large  privileges,  to  the  honour  of  St.  John 
of  Beverley,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Archbiftiop  of 
York.  This  college  flourished,  and  at  the  diflblution 
confifted  of  a  provoft,  eight  prebendaries,  a  chancellor, 
precentor,  feven  rectors  choral,  nine  vicars  choral,  with 
many  chantry  priefts,  clerks,  chorifters,  &c.  Moft  of 
the  prebendal  houfes  were  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to 
Michael  Stanhope  and  John  Bellafize. 

An  hofpital  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  founded  by  one 
Wulf  before  the  conqueft,  was  by  Archbifliop  GifFard 
fubjectcd  to  Warter  priory  in  the  year  1277. 

A  preceptory,  or  hofpital,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas, 
belonging  to  the  black  friars,  was  founded  as  early  as 
1286,  and  decayed  in  JLeland's  time.  Here  was  ahoufe 
of  grey  friars,  founded  in  the  year  1297  by  William 
JUketon  and  Henry  Wrighton:  the  building  was  granted 
to  Thomas  Culpepper.  There  was  like  wife  another 
hofpita!  or  two. 

'rhere  arc  feven  alms-houfes  in  the  town,  and  legacies 
!c-Tt  for  two  morcj  befides  a  work-houfe,  which  coft  700!. 
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It  has  a  free-fchool,  to  the  fcholars  of  which  are  appro- 
priated two  fellowships  at  St.  John's  college,  in  Cam- 
bridge, fix  fcholarfhips,  and  three  exhibitions. 

At  Killingwoldgrove,  two  miles  weft  from  Beverley, 
•was  an  hofpital,  chiefly  for  women,  before  the  year 
1169. 

At  Watton,  between  Befwick  and  Button  Cranfwick, 
was  a  nunnery  as  early  as  686  ;  and  about  the  year 
1 150,  a  convent  of  Gilbertines  was  founded  by  Euftace 
Fitz  John  :  the  fite  of  which  was  granted  to  John,  earl 
of  Warwick. 

Great  DrifHeld  is  fituated  in  a  good  Corn  country, 
well  watered  by  feveral  trout  ftreams.  Here  are  manu- 
factures of  woollen  and  cotton,  both  lately  introduced, 
and  a  market  on  Thurfday.  In  the  year  1784,  the 
Society  of  Antiquarians  being  informed  that  the  remains 
of  Alfred,  king  of  Northumberland,  who  died  in  the 
year  901,  were  depofited  in  the  parifh  church  of  Little 
DrifHeld,  deputed  fome  gentlemen  to  take  up  and 
examine  the  body ;  in  confequence  of  which,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1784,  after  digging  fome  time,  they  found  a  ftone 
coffin,  containing  the  entire  fkeleton  of  that  prince,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  fteel  armour:  we  are  informed 
by  the  hiftory  of  that  prince,  that  being  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Stanford  bridge,  he  returned  to  Drimeld, 
where,  after  languishing  twenty  days,  he  expired,  and 
was  interred  in  the  parifh  church. 

On  the  fouth  of  the  chancel,  thefe  lines  are  written : 

Within  this  chancel 
Lies  interred  the  body  of 

Alfred,  king  of 

Northumberland,  who 

departed  this  life, 

Jan. 19, A. 

I).  705,  in  the  2oth  year 
Statutum  eft  omnibus. 

At  Seamer  was  anciently  a  caftle  belonging  to  the 
Percies;  and  at  Aiton,  two  miles  north-weft,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  caftle. 


<    70    ) 
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AT  Wilberfofs  was  a  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns, 
founded  as  is  faid  by  Alan  de  Catton  before  the  year 
1153 :  the  fite  was  granted  to  George  Gale. 

At  Ellerton  on  the  Derwent,  five  miles  fouth  from 
Wilberfofs,  was  a  priory  of  Gilbertine  canons,  founded 
by  William  Fitz  Peter  before  the  year  1212  ;  granted 
to  John  A  Ike,  who  had  a  feat  at  Aughton,  two  miles  to 
the  fouth  :  of  this  family  was  Sir  Robert  Afke,  who  In 
the  infurreclion  called  the  pilgrimage  of  grace,  headed 
40,000  men.  They  met  the  king's  forces  near  Don- 
cafter,  and  there  made  their  fubmiflion ;  but  Sir  Robert 
engaging  in  another  infurre&ion,  was  hanged  in  chains 
at  York. 

At  Stanford  bridge,  two  miles  north  from  Wilber- 
fofs, Harold,  king  of  England,  attacked  Harold  Haar- 
dread,  who  had  juft  landed  at  Rical,  with  his  men  froth 
aoo  fhips :  the  Danes  were  defeated,  and  their  king 
killed :  this  battle  was  fought  only  about  ten  days  be- 
fore the  coming  of  William  the  Norman.  This  place 
was  afterwards  called  Battle-bridge,  but  at  prefent  pre- 
ferves  its  ancient  name. 

Aldby,  a  neighbouring  village  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  Derwent,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  an  an- 
icient  Roman  city  called  Derventis,  where  a  company 
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s  {rationed  named  Derventienfes.  Here  are  the  vef- 
tiges  of  a  caftle. 

Two  miles  north-eaft  from  Beverley  was  Meaux 
abby,  a  monaftery  of  Ciftertians,  founded  by  William 
le  Gros,  earl  of  Albemarle,  in  1150  :  granted  to  John, 
earl  of  Warwick. 
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AT  Button,  two  miles  weft  from  Bilton,  was  a  houfe 
of  white  friars  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

At  Burton  Conftable,  three  miles  north-eaft  from 
Bilton,  is  the  feat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Conftable 
lords  Dunbar,  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Hedon,  or  Headon,  or  Heddon,  is  fituated  on  a  river 
or  creek  about  a  mile  and  half  from  the  Humber  :  Le- 
land  fays :  "  Heddon  hath  been  a  fair  haven  town  ;  it 
ftandith  a  mile  or  more  withyn  the  creke  that  cometh 
out  of  Humbre  into  it.  Thefe  crekes  parting  abQut  the 
town  did  infulate  it,  and  fhippis  lay  about  the  town,  but 
now  men  come  to  it  by  three  bridges,  where  it  is  evident 
to  fe  that  fome  places  wher  the  fhippis  lay  be  over- 
grown with  flagges  and  reades,  and  the  haven  is  very 
forely  decayed.  There  were  three  paroche  chirchis  in 
time  of  mind,  but  now  there  is  but  one  of  St.  Auguftine, 
but  that  is  very  faire.  And  not  far  from  thh  thirch 
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garth,  appere  tokens  of  a  pile  or  caftelle  that  was  fum- 
tyme  there  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  The  town 
hath  yet  grete  privileges,  with  a  mair  and  bailies,  but 
where  it  had  yn  Edward  III.'s  days  many  good  fhippis 
and  rich  merchants,  now  there  be  but  a  few  botts  and 
no  marchams  of  any  eftimation.  Swarving  and  choking 
of  the  haven,  and  fier  defacing  much  of  the  town  hath 
been  the  decay  of  it.  Sum  fay  that  the  ftaple  of  wool 
of  the  north  parts  was  once  there.  Truth  is  that  when 
Hull  began  to  flourifh,  Heddon  decayed.  The  earl  of 
Albemaile  and  Holdernefs  was  lord  of  Heddon,  and  had 
a  great  manor  place  at  Newton,  a  mile  nearer  Humber." 
In  the  church  is  a  painting  of  a  king  and  a  bifliop,  and 
the  fame  at  Beverley. 

At  Newton  was  an  hofpital  for,  lepers  early  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  founded  by  Alan,  the  fon  of  Ou- 
bern ;  which  was  granted  to  Robert  Conftable.  In 
1656  great  part  of  the  town  was  burned,  but  the  houfes 
have  been  fince  rebuilt,  and  the  town  improved  :  a  canal 
or  new  cut  has  been  made  to  clear  the  haven,  but  not 
fufficient  to  reftore  it  to  its  former  utility.  It  has  a 
market  on  Saturday. 

Patrington,  the  ancient  Praetorium,  fituated  on  a 
river  which  runs  into  the  Humber,  is  a  corporation- 
town  with  a  market  on  Saturday :  the  church  is  a  fea 
mark :  the  harbour  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  good, 
but  fmall  veflels  only  now  load  and  unload  about  a  mile 
below  the  town. 

At  Newton,  or  Out-Newton,  two  miles  eaft  from 
Patrington,  was  an  hofpital,  founded  by  William  le 
Gros,  earl  of  Albemarle  :  granted  to  John  Stanhope. 

At  Burftallgarth,  three  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Patring- 
ton, was  a  cell  of  Benedi£tine  monks,  fubordinate  to 
the  abby  of  St.  Martin  at  Aumale,  in  Normandy ; 
founded  to  take  care  of  the  abby  eftates,  granted  by 
Stephen,  earl  of  Aumale,  in  1115.  It  was  Told  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  as  an  alien  priory  to  the  abby  of 
Xirkfbll. 

Jn  the  river  Humber,  oppofite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
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which  runs  from  Patrington,  is  Sunk  ifland,  formed 
from  a  fandbank;  given  by  Charles  II.  to  Colonel  An- 
thony Gilby,  deputy-governor  of  Hull;  about  nine  miles 
in  circumference :  there  are  about  two  thoufand  acres, 
enclofed  with  high  banks,  which  produce  grain,  befides 
about  fix  or  feven  hundred  not  enclofed.  There  arc 
three  or  four  houfes  and  a  chapel  on  the  ifland. 
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HORNSEY  is.  fituated  near  a  mere  or  lake  of  frefii 
water,  well  ftored  with  pikes,  eels,  and  perch :  the 
church  was,  it  is  faid,  formerly  ten  miles  from  the  fea, 
though  now  only  one.  The  fpire  of  the  church  was 
formerly  a  fea  mark,  but  is  now  much  decayed,  from 
the  inability  of  the  inhabitants  to  repair  it.  Hornfea 
has  a  market  on  Monday.  Some  years  fince,  near  a 
whole  ftreet  called  Hornfey-bek  was  wafhed  away  by 
the  fea  5  and  tradition  reports  that  a  village  named 
Hyde  was  alfo  deftroyed  in  the  fame  manner.  Amber 
is  found  on  this  coaft. 

At  Nun  Keeling,  three  miles  north-weft  from  Horn- 
fea, was  a  priory  of  Benedictine  nuns,  founded  by  Agnes 
de  Arches,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen. 
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AT  Mitton,  near. the  north  gate  cf  Hull,  was  an  ho- 
fpital  in  the  year  1407. 

At  Swine,  or  Swinhey,  was  a  convent  of  Ciftertian 
nuns,  founded  by  Robert  de  Verli  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen  :  granted  to  Sir  John  Conftable. 

At  Skipfey,  near  the  fea,  fix  miles  north  from  Horn- 
fea,  was  formerly  a  caftle  built  by  Drugo,  firft  lord  of 
Holdernefs. 
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BRIDLINGTON,  or  Burlington,  is  fituated  on  a 
fcay  of  the  German  ocean,  which  affords  a  fafe  harbour 
in  ftrong  gaks  of  wind  from  the  NNW.  and  NE, 
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The  quay,  chiefly  frequented  by  colliers  and  inhabited 
by  fifhermen,  is  about  a  mile  ho  a,  the  town.  It  has  a 
market  on  Saturday.  Here  was  a  priory  of  black 
canons,  founded  by  Walter  de  Gaunt  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  Of  this  town  w^s  John  de  Brid- 
lington,  an  Auguflin  canon,  who  wrote  prophecies  of 
the  calamities  or  events  of  England,  and  died  about 

1200. 

Flamborough  is  inhabited  only  by  fiihermen.  The 
cliffs  which  form  Flamborough  head  are  of  an  amazing 
height,  forre  of  them  infuiated,  and  covered  with  wild 
fowl,  and  beneath  are  feveral  vaft  caverns ;  one  of  them, 
called  Robin  Leith's  hole,  has  a  paffage  through  from 
the  innd  fide.  In  Flamborough  church  there  is  a  mo- 
nument of  Sir  Marmaduke  Conftable,  a  captain  under 
Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII. 


London  to  Flamborough ,  another  Road. 
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Great  Driffield, 

P-  43-       • 
Nafferton 
Brace  O'Bridge 
Burton  Agnes 
Thornholm 
Hayfthorpe 


AT  Lowthorp,  one  mile  north-eaft  from  Nafferton, 
Was  a  collegiate  body,  or  large  chantry,  confifting  of  a 
redtor,  fix  chaplains,  and  three  clerks,  founded  in  the 
reign  ef  Edward  III.  by  Sir  John  Hafelarton,  who  ob- 
tained of  the  archbifhop  the  parochial  tithes  for  their 
maintenance. 

At  Burton  Agnes  is  an  anciertt  feat  of  the  Boyntons. 
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Another  Road. 


p.  73. 
Bran  fburton 
Beeford          . 
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^     4    Bridlington             .          i  o 

2  2    Flamborough          .          3  4 
i     o    Flamborough  Head    '    2  o 
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THE  village  of  Branfburton  was  left  by  Lady 
Daere  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of 
London,  in  truft  for  Emanuel  hofpital,  in  York-ftreet, 
Weftminfter,  founded  for  old  maids  and  bachelors  in 
the  year  1601.  Part  of  the  eftate  was  let  on  leafe  to 
William  Bethel,  for  a  term  of  195  years,  which  a  few 
years  fuice  expired. 


London  to  ilunmanby. 


Great  Driffield,  p.  4.3. 
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HUNMANBY  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  coaft,  about 
two  miles  from  the  German  fea  :  the  market,  formerly 
"held  on  Tuefday,  is  little  attended. 

AtFlixton,  in  the  parifh  of  Folketon,  was  an  ancient 
hofpital,  refounded  by  Henry  VI.  and  called  the  Car- 
mans'  hofpital.  It  was  firit  founded  in  the  reign  of 
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Jun.2;  Athelftan  to  defend  paiTengers  from  wolves,  that 
they  might  not  be  devoured.     It  is  now  a  farm-houfe. 

Filay,  a  fifhing-towa  two  miles  north  from  Hun- 
manby,  gives  name  to  a  bay  of  the  German  ocean,  and 
to  a  kdge  of  rocks  called  Filey  Brigg. 


London  to  Lincoln,  through  Nezcark. 

>I.       F. 

Newark,  p.  I  $4.  v.  iv,  .     124     J 

Hallway  Houie,  Lincoln.  .         8     o 
Bracebridge  5     7 

Lincoln        .         •         .  .2-2 

Jn  the  whole         141     9 


Another  Road  to  Lincoln. 


Stamford,  p.  146.  v.  iv. 
Colterfworth  . 

Cold  Harbour  .  . 

Ar>calter  . 

Green  Man       . 
Lincoln  . 

In  the  whole 

ANCASTER  is  a  village  fituated  on  the  WatKng- 
ftreet,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  its  being  a  Roman, 
ftation,  generally  fuppofed  to  be  Crococalana.  It  is  fuil 
of  remains  of  antiquity  j  a  fufficient  teftimohy  of  which. 
may  be  deduced  from  the  traffic  which  the  town's 
people  have  for  many  years  carried  on  with  the  fale  of 
tfcem.  After  a  (hower,  the  fchool-bqys  and  (hepherds 
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look  for  them  on  the  declivities,  and  fcldom  return  empty* 
handed. 

The  town  confifts  of  one  ftrcct,  running  north  and 
fouth  along  the  road.  There  is  a  fpring  at  each  end  of 
the  town,  which,  no  doubt,  was  the  reafon  the  Romans 
pitched  on  this  place  ;  for  there  is  no  more  water  from, 
hence  to  Lincoln. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  is  a  road,  formerly  de- 
figned  for  the  convenience  of  thofc  who  travelled  when 
the  gates  were  {hut.  In  the  church-yard  are  two  prieits 
cut  in  ftone. 

This  muft  have  been  a  populous  place,  from  the  large 
quarries  about  it,  the  rock  lying  a  very  little  way  be- 
neath the  furface.  It  gives  title  of  duke  to  the  noble 
family  of  Bertie. 

At  Cattleby,-five  miles  fouth  from  Ancafter,  was 
a  priory  of  Gilbertines,  founded  by  Peter  de  Bellingey, 
in  the  reign  of  King  John :  granted  to  Richard  Carr  of 
Sleaford. 

At  Temple  Bruer,  or  Bruern,  four  miles  fouth  from 
the  Green  Man,  was  a  preceptory  of  knights-templars, 
and  afterwards  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem, 
founded  before  1 185  :  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
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Stamford,  p.  146.  v.  iv.          .       89     6 
Colterfworth         .         .  13      I 

Corby  .        .         .  4    a 
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AT  Corby  is  a  grammar-fchool,  founded  for  the 
boarding  and  education  of  the  fons  of  clergymen  and 
decayed  gentlemen.  It  has  a  market  on  Monday. 

Three  miles  fouth-eaft-  from  Corby  is  Grimfthorp,  a 
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feat  of  the  Duke  of  Ancafter  ;  built,  fays  Fuller,  on  a 
fudden  by  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  to  enter- 
tain King  Henry  in  his  progrefs  through  thefe  parts. 

Near  Grimfthorp  was  Vauldy,  or  De  Valle  Dei, 
abby  of  Ciftertians,  removed  from  Bitham. 

At  Ingoldfby,  two  miles  north  from  Corby.  is  an  an- 
cient camp  called  Roundhills. 


London  to  Thorney. 


Peterborough,  p.  43. 
Newark       ..        .        . 

Eye     .          .         ... 
Thorney,  Cambridgf,     .         „ 

In  the  whole 

THORNEY,  fo  called  from  its  fituation  among 

thorns  and  bufhes,  was  alfo  called,  from  the  anchorites, 

Ankeridge :  as  we  are  told  that  Sexulfus,  firft  abbot  of 

Peterborough,  a  very  devout  man,  built  here  a  monaf- 

tery  with  cells  for  hermits  in  the  reign  of  Wulpher, 

king  of  Mercia  ;  but  this  houfe  being  deftroyed  by  the 

Danes,  another  was  built  and  endowed  by  Ethelwold, 

bifhop  of  Winchefrer,  in  972,  for  Benedictine  monks, 

This  place,  according  to  Malmfbury,  was  a  picture  of 

Paradife,  and  for  pleafantnefs  might  be   compared  to 

Heaven  itfelf,  bearing  trees  in  the  very  fens,  towering 

with  their  lofty  tops  to  the  clouds,  while  the  fmooth 

watery  plain  below  attracts  the  eye  with  its  verdant 

drefs,  and  may  be  patted  without  impediment.     Not  the 

fmalleft  fpot  is  here  unimproved,  being  planted  either 

with  fruit-trees,  or  vines  creeping  along  the  ground,  or 

fupported  by  pcles.     Here  feems  to  be  a  tacit  conteft 

between  Nature  and  Art,  the  latter  producing  what  the 

former  has  forgot.     What  {hall  I  fay  of  the  beauty  of 
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the  buildings,  which  one  is  amazed  to  find  Co  firmly 
fupported  in  the  fenny  foil  ?  This  vaft  folitude  is  given 
to  the  monks  to  fix  their  affections  more  on  things 
above,  and  to  make  them  holier  men.  A  woman  would 
be  deemed  a  prodigy  here ;  but  men  are  welcomed  as 
angels.  I  may  juuly  fay  this  ifland  is  the  abode  of 
chaftity,  the  refidence  of  virtue,  and  the  fchool  of  divine 
philcfophers. 


London  to  Crowland. 

M.     F. 

Peterborough,  p.  43.  .  8r     6 

Glirrton                    .  .  54 

Peakirk    •-              .  .  TO 

Dunbctr                  .  .  3      o 

Crowland               .  ;  20 

In  the  whole          93     z 

AT  Peakirk,  St.  Pega,  after  the  death  of  her  brothers 
at  Crowland,  in  714,  fettled  in  a  cell  here,  which  was 
^afterwards  improved  to  a  monaitery,  and  endowed  by 
Edmund  Atheling.  It  fuffered  by  the  Danes  in  870, 
and  again  more  feverely  in  1013.  It  exifted  however 
till  10 1 8,  when  the  abbot  of  Peterborough  obtained  the 
houfe  and  revenues,  and  removed  the  monks  to  Crow- 
land. 

Crowland,  or  Croyland,  is  fituated  in  the  fen  country, 
well  drained  by  cuts  or  channels,  at  the  union  of  the 
Nen  and  ths  Welland,  with  a  curious  bridge  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  rifing  from  three  fegments  of  a  circle,  and 
meeting  at  a  point  at  top ;  it  is  fo  fteep  in  its  afcent 
anddefcent  that  neither  carriages  nor  horfes  can  get  over 
it.  Each  bafe  of  this  bridge,  it  is  {aid,  {lands  in  a  dif- 
ferent county,  viz.  Lincolninirc,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Northamptonftiire  i  hprfes  and  carriages  go  under  the 
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bridge.  On  the  fouth-weft  wing,  which  faces  the 
London  road,  is  placed,  in  a  fitting  pofture,  a  {lately 
image  of  King  Ethelbald ;  it  has  a  crown  fleury  on  the 
head,  and  a  glove  in  the  right  hand,  it  was  erected  about 
the  year  86o»  This  town  contains  four  ftreets,  and 
formerly  had  a  market  every  Saturday,  but  which  of 
late  years  is  quite  decayed*  It  derives  its  greateft  gain 
from  its  wild  ducks ;  of  tvhich  fometimes  they  drive 
3000  into  a  net  at  once  bj  dogs;  and  they  are  brought 
hither  by  decoy-ducks,  trained  for  the  purpofe ;  and  the 
art  of  taking  the  fowls  by  this  means  is  a  moft  fmgular 
inftance  of  the  ingenuity  of  man,  in  being  able  to  make 
any  of  the  animal  creation  cunning  enough  to  aflift  him 
in  the  deftrudtion  of  its  own  fpecies.  The  decoy-ducks 
are  hatched  and  bred  up  in  the  decoy-ponds,  in  which 
are  certain  places  where  they  are  constantly  fed ;  and 
being  made  tame,  they  are  ufed  to  come  to  the  decoy- 
man's  hand  for  their  food.  When  they  fly  abroad  it  is 
not  known  whither  they  go,  but  fome  conjecture  into 
Holland  and  Germany,  where  they  meet  with  others  of 
their  own  kind,  and  fortjng  with  them,  they  draw  to- 
gether vaft  numbers,  and  kidnap  them  from  their  own 
country ;  for  being  once  brought  out  of  their  know- 
ledge, they  follow  the  decoys,  who  frequently  return 
with  a  vaft  flight  of  fowls  along  with  them,  after  being 
abfent  for  feveral  weeks. 

When  the  decoy-men  perceive  they  arc  returned,  and 
that  they  are  gathering  and  increafing,  they  go  fecretly 
to  the  pond's  fide,  under  a  cover  made  with  reeds,  fo 
that  they  cannot  be  feen,  where  they  throw  over  the 
reeds  handfuls  of  corn,  in  fuch  fhallow  places  as  the 
decoy  ducks  are  ufually  fed,  and  where  they  are  fure  fo 
come  for  it,  and  to  bring  their  new  gucfts  with  them 
for  their  entertainment.  This  they  do  for  two  or  three 
days  together,  and  no  harm  follows  to  the  poor  ftrangersj 
till  throwing  in  this  bait  one  time  in  an  open  wide  place, 
another  time  in  another  wide  place,  the  third  time  it  is 
thrown  in  a  narrower  place,  where  the  trees  which  hang 
over  the  water  and  the  banks  Hand  clofcr  together ;  and 
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then  in  another  yet  narrower,  where  the  faid  trees  arc 
ov.er  head  like  an  arbcur,  though  at  a  good  height  from 
the  water.  Here  the  boughs  are  fo  artfully  managed, 
that,  a  large  net  is  fpread  near  the  tops  of  the  trees 
among  the  branches,  r.nd  fattened  to  hoops  which  reach 
from  fide  to  fide.  This  is  fo  high  and  fo  wide,  and  the 
room  is  fo  much  below,  and  the  water  fo  open,  that  the 
fowls  do  not  perceive  the  net  above  them.  Here  the 
decoy-men  keeping  unfeen  behind  the  hedges  of  reeds, 
which  are  made  perfectly  clofe,  go  forward,  throwing 
corn  over  the  reeds  into  the  water.  The  decoy-ducks 
greediiy  fall  upon  it,  and  calling  their  foreign  guefts, 
invite,  or  rather  wheedle  them  forward,  till  by  degrees 
they  are  all  gotten  under  the  arch  or  fweep  of  the  net 
which  is  on  the  tree?,  and  which  by  degrees,  impercep- 
tibly to  them,  declines  lower  and  lower,  narrower  and 
narrower,  till  at  the  further  end  it  comes  to  a  point  like 
a  purfe,  though  this  further  end  is  quite  out  of  fight, 
and  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  yards  fiom  the  firft 
entrance. 

When  the  whole  flight  of  ducks  are  thus  greedily 
following  the  decoys,  and  feeding  plentifully  as  they  go, 
and  the  decoy-men  fee  they  are  all  fo  far  within  the  arch 
of  the  net  as  not  to  be  able  to  efcape,  on  afudden  a  dog, 
which  till  then  keeps  clofe,  being  perfectly  taught  his 
bufmefs,  rufhes  from  behind  the  trees,  jumps  into  the 
water,  and  fwimming  directly  after  the  ducks,  barks  as 
he  fwims.  Immediately  the  frighted  ducks  rife  upon 
the  v.ing,  to  make  their  efcape,  but  are  beaten  down 
again  by  the  arched  net,  which  is  over  their  heads. 
Being  then  forced  into  the  water,  they  neceffarily  fwim 
forward  for  fear  of  the  dog  ;  and  thus  they  crowd  on  till 
by  degrees  the  net  growing  lower  and  narrower,  they 
are  hurried  on  to  the  very  further  end,  where  a  decoy- 
man  ftands  ready  to  receive  them,  and  who  takes  them 
out  alive  with  his  hands.  As  for  the  traitors  that  drew 
the  poor  ducks  into  this  fnare,  they  are  taught  to  rife  but 
a  little  way,  and  fo  not  reaching  to  the  net,  they  fly  back 
to  the  ponds,  and  make  their  efcape ;  or  elfe  being  ufed 
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to  the  decoy-man,  they  go  to  him  feariefs,  and  are  taken 
out  as  the  reft,  but  inftead  of  being  killed  with  them, 
arc  ftroaked,  made  much  of,  and  put  into  a  little  pond  juftr 
by  him,  and  plentifully  fed  for  their  fervices.  As  no 
carts  ufed  to  come  here  by  reafon  of  the  impaflablenefs 
of  the  boggy  foil,  it  is  a  common  proverb,  "  that  all  the 
carts  which  come  to  Crowland  were  food  with  filver :'.' 
but  the  foil  is  much  improved  of  late  by  drains  and 
fluices ;  moft  of  the  ponds  are  now  turned  into  corn- 
fields, and  a  turnpike  road  leads  to  it. 

This  place  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  haunted  by 
frightful  phantoms,  till  Guthlac,  a  pious  man,  lived  here 
as  a  hermit:  to  this  man's  memory,  Ethelbald,  king  of 
Mercia,  founded  a  monaftery  in  716,  and  dedicated  it 
to  St.  Guthlac  and  St.  Bartholomew.  The  religious 
being  murdered  and  the  monaftery  burned  by  the  D<mes 
in  870,  it  was  refounded  by  King  Edred  in  948,  at  the 
perfuafion  of  his  chancellor  Turketyl,  who  was  after- 
wards abbot.  At  the  difiolution  it  was  granted  to  Lord 
Clinton,  when  the  eaft  end  with  the  tranfepts  was  pulled 
down,  and  the  reft  ufed  as  a  parifh  church,  till  the  clofe 
of  the  17th  century;  after  which  the  north  aifle  was 
fitted  up  for  the  ufe  of  the  parifli,  with  a  heavy  fhort 
tower  of  modern  date.  The  nave  was  entire  in  the  year 
1661,  and  its  roof  and  fouth  aifle  fell  within  the  iSth 
century;  and  the  beautiful  weft  front,  loaded  with  fta- 
tues,  and  the  legend  of  St.  Guthlac  over  the  door,  ftands 
neglected  and  running  faft  to  ruin.  Only  the  weftern- 
moft  lofty  noble  zigzag  arch  of  the  tower  remains,  which 
was  clofed  up  when  the  reft,  with  the  choir  part,  was 
pulled  down  :  at  ths  eaft  end  have  been  taken  up  the 
maffive  oak  planks  on  which  the  foundation  was  laid. 
On  the  fouth  fide  is  an  area  called  the  abby-yard, 
which  was  dt  fended,  during  the  civil  wars,  by  three 
baft  ions  eaft  up  by  the  towns-people,  and  ftill  re- 
maining. 

Ingulphus  gives  a  very  particular  and  affecting  ac- 
count of  the  fire  that  deftroyed  this  abby  in  the  year 
1091,  while  he  was  abbot,  by  the  careleflhefs  of  the 
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plumbers,  at  which  time  they  loft  a  library  of  above 
700  books,  and  a  curious  fphere  or  orrery.  It  was  re- 
built in  the  year  1112  by  liberal  contributions,  under  the 
adininiftration  of  Ingulphus's  fuccefibr,  Joffrid :  but 
burnt  and  rebuilt  again  under  Abbot  Edward,  between 
1 142  and  1 170.  The  weft  front  and  turrets,  and  great 
part  of  the  nave,  which  had  been  blown  down,  were 
rebuilt  by  Abbot  Merfke  between  1253  and  1281,  and 
the  eaft  end  was  begun  anew  by  his  fucceflbr,  Richard 
Crowland,  native  of  the  town.  The  cloifters,  together 
with  the  north  and  fouth  crofs-aifles  of  the  choir,  and  the 
weft  part  of  the  nave  with  its  aifles,  appear  to  have  been 
rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Abbots  Overton  and  Upton  by 
one  William  de  Crowland,  mafter  of  the  works.  The 
north  aifle,  which  had  been  erected  by  Abbot  Bar- 
deney,  was  repaired  by  Abbot  LLttlington,  whofe 
rebus  is  infrrted  in  the  key-ftones,  together  with  the 
name  of  Aftiby,  one  of  his  predecefibrs.  Here  was 
buried  Waltheof,  the  great  earl  of  Huntingdon  and 
Northumberland,  beheaded  by  the  Conqueror  (whofe 
niece  he  married),  and  after  the  execution  canonized. 

A  little  to  the  eaft  was  Anchor  church  houfe,  q.d, 
Anchor  age -houj'e,  where  Guthfac  lived  and  was  buried. 
An  old  decayed  building  on  the  fite,  with  two  rooms 
below  and  two  above,  was  pulled  down  about  the  year 
1720.  There  remains  at  prefent  only  the  fite,  a  fmall 
hillock. 

In  the  fields  to  the  north  of  this  were  dug  up  a  num- 
ber of  fculis,  laid  together  as  if  after  fome  battle.  A 
piece  of  land,  formerly  moated,  in  Portfand,  near  Dowef- 
dale,  ftill  bears  the  name  of  Place-yard.  St.  Guthlac's 
crofs  is  ftill  remaining  between  Spalding  and  Crowland, 
near  Brother-houfe. 

It  is  truly  obferved  by  Camden,  that  in  Holland,  in 
Lincolnftire,  and  generally  in  all  the  fen  countries,  the 
churches  are  fair,  and  built  of  ftone,  though  the  country 
thereabouts,  for  many  miles,  fcarce  affords  a  pebble. 

The  hiftory  of  draining  thefe  fens,  by  a  fet  of  gen- 
tlemen called  adventurers  •  the  feveral  laws  for  fecurin^ 
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and  preferviug  the  banks,  and  dividing  the  lands;  how 
they  were,  by  the  extraordinary  conflux  of  waters  from 
all  the  inland  counties  of  England,  frequently  overflowed, 
and  fometimes  lay  under  water  mod  part  of  the  year ; 
how  all  the  waters  in  this  part  of  England,  which  do 
not  run  into  the  Thames,  the  Trent,  or  the  Severn,  fall 
together  into  thefe  low  grounds,  and  empty  themfeKes 
into  the  fea  by  thofe  drains,  as  through  a  fink  j  and  how, 
.by  the  Ikill  of  thefe  adventurer?,  and  at  a  prodigious 
expence,  they  have  cut  new  channels,  and  even  whole 
rivers,  with  particular  drains  from  one  river  to  another, 
to  carry  off  the  great  flux  of  waters  when  floods  or 
freftaes  come  down  either  on  one  fide  or  on  the  other ; 
and  how,  notwithllanding  all  that  hands  could  do,  or  art 
contrive,  fometimes  the  waters  do  ftill  prevail,  the  banks 
break,  and  whole  levels  are  overflowed  together;  all 
this,  and  much  more  that  might  be  did  on  fo  copious  a 
fubje&,  though  it  would  be  very  ufeful  to  have  it  fully 
and  geographically  defcribed,  yet  it  would  take  up  fo 
much  room,  that  we  cannot  think  of  entering  any  farther 
into  it,  than  juft  to  mention,  that  an  act  of  parliament 
was  paSed,  to  enable  the  adventurers,  owners,  and 
proprietors  of  the  taxable  lands,  and  the  owners  and 
proprietors  of  the  free  lands  in  Deeping  Fen,  Pinchbeck, 
and  Spalding  South  Fen,  Therlby  Fen,  Bourn  South 
Fen,  and  Crowland  Fen,  &c.  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
containing  in  the  whole  about  30,000  acres,  to  raife 
a  competent  fum  for  the  more  effectual  draining  and 
future  prefervation  of  the  laid  fens,  according  to  their 
agreement  in  that  behalf,  dated  February  23,  17371  and 
to  carry  the  faid  agreement  into  execution. 

We  {hall  only  obferve  further,  that  Sir  John  Heath- 
cote,  bart.  made  fo  good  a  progrefs  in  draining  366 
acres  of  the  Therlby  Fen  pastures,  belonging  to  him, 
that  he  was  particularly  exempted  from  paying  toward 
the  fums  levied  upon  others  by  this  aci. 

The  fens  of  Lincolnihire  are  of  the  fame  kind  with, 
and  contiguous  to,  tliofe  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  in  the  counties 
of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon. 
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Many  are  the  methods  of  draining  thefe  levels,  throw- 
ing off  the  water  by  mills  and  engines,  and  cultivating 
the  grounds  in  an  unufual  manner. 

Here  are  Come  wonderful  engines  for  throwing  up 
water,  and  fuch  as  are  not  to  be  feen  any- where  elfe ; 
whereof  one  in  particular  threw  up  (as  they  aflured  us) 
1 200  tons  of  water  in  half  an  hour,  and  goes  by  wind- 
fails,  12  wings  or  fails  to  a  mill. 

Hemp  is  planted  here  in  great  quantities,  particularly 
on  the  Norfolk  and  Cambridge  fides  of  the  fens,  as  about 
Wifbech,  Wells,  and  feveral  other  places. 

Here  is.  a  particular  trade  carried  on  with  London, 
which  is  nowhere  elfe  praclifed  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
that  I  have  met  with,  or  heard  of,  viz.  for  carrying  fifh 
alive  by  land  carriage.  This  they  do  by  carrying  great 
butts  filled  with  water  in  waggons,  as  the  carriers  draw 
other  goods.  The  butts  have  a  little  fquare  flap  infread 
of  a  bung,  about  10,  12,  or  14  inches  fquare,  which, 
being  opened,  gives  air  to  the  fifh  ;  and  every  night, 
v/hen  they  come  to  the  inn,  they  draw  off  the  water, 
and  let  more  fre(h  and  fweet  water  run  into  them  again. 
In  thefe  carriages  they  chiefly  carry  tench  and  pike, 
perch  and  eels,  but  efpecially  the  two  former,  of  which 
here  are  fome  of  the  largeft  in  England. 
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M.       V. 

Lincoln,  p.  43.  .         .     133     a 

Spital  Inn  .          .          .120 

Kirton-in-Lindfey          .         .         6     4 

In  the  whole  151     6 

KIRTON-IN-LINDSEY,  or  Kirton  Lindfey, 
took  its  name  from  the  church  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cathedral.  John  of  Gaunt  had  a  palace  here,  A  par- 
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ticular  kind  of  apple,  called  the  Kirton  pippin,  is  faid 
to  be  named  from  this  town.  Here  is  a  market  on 
Saturday. 
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M.      F. 

Lincoln,  p.  43.          .         .  133     a 

Langworth  Bridge               .  6     o 

Bullington         ...  so 

Wragby            ...  3     ° 

Weft -Bark'urth           .  a     a 

Eatt  Barkurth             .  i     6 

Haintun            ...  20 

In  the  whole  150     a 

AT  Bullington,  or  Bolingfon,  was  a  priory  of  Gil- 
bertines,  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  by 
Simon  Fitzwilliam,  or  De  Kyme,  in  his  park  :  granted 
to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Wragby  has  a  free-fchool,  endowed  by  William 
Howard  in  1632;  and  an  hofpital,  with  a  chapel  for 
clergymen's  widows,  founded  by  Sir  Edmund  Tumor, 
knt.  Here  is  a  market  on  Thurfday. 

At  Minting,  five  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Wragby,  was 
a  priory  of  Benedi&ine  monks,  founded  by  Ranulph  de 
MefchineS,  earl  of  Chefter,  before  the  year  1129,  as  a 
cell  to  the  abby  of  Lyra  in  France  :  given  by  Henry  V. 
to  the  Carthufian  priory  of  Mountgrace  :  at  the  final 
fuppreffion,  it  was  granted  to  the  church  of  We'lt- 
minfter. 

At  Barclney,  feven  miles  fouth  from  Wragby,  was  a 
monaftery  founded  before  the  year  697 ;  to  which 
Ethelred  was  a  great  benefactor,  if  not  the  original 
founder,  who  refigned  his  crown,  and  became  firft  a 
monkj  and  afterwards  abbot  of  this  houfe  till  his  death. 
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It  was  deftroyed  by  the  Danes  in  870,  end  lay  in  -ruins 
till,  200  years  after,  Remigius,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  or 
rather  Giflebert  de  Gaunt,  in  the  reigri  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  reftored  the  church  and  buildings,  and  filled 
the  fame  with  Benedictine  monks  to  the  honour  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  Ofwaldthe  king  and  martyr,  whofe 
relics  were  firft  enfhrined  here,  and"  afterwards,  in  909, 
removed  to  Gloucefter.  Bardney  abby,  at  the  diflblu- 
tion,  was  granted  to  Robert  Tyrwhit. 
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M.     F. 

Lincoln,  p.  43,  .  133     a           Brought  up 

Wei  ton         .  .  66  Thorganby  . 

Snarford        .  .  32  Ravendale     .  . 

Market  Raifin  .  6     4  Brigfley         .  . 

Wailiby        .  .  z     o  Waltham      . 

Stainton-le-Hole  34  Great  Grimlby  . 

155     z  In  the  whole 

MARKET-RAISIN  is.fituated  near  the  fource  of 
the  Ankolm.  Here  is  a  frce-fchool,  endowed  with  25!. 
a-year,  but  without  a  fund  to  fupport  the  houfe>  which  is 
going  to  ruin. 

At  Eaft  Raifin  the  vicar  receives  the  tithe  of  homc- 
J3rewe4  ale. 

At  Sixhills,  or   Sixle,   four   miles   north-eaft  from 

:  Market  Raifin,  was  a  priory  of  Gilbertines,  founded  by 

one   of  the  family  of  Grefley  in  the  reign  of  King 

Stephen  j  the  fite  of  which  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 

Heneage:  Roman  coins  have  been  found  at  Ludford, 

.    about  three  miles  to  the  north-eaft. 

Waiifby  is  the  native  place  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
pailiel  Waterlandj  who  was  born  in  1633. 
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At  Thorganby  is  a  feat  of  Lord  Middleton. 

At  Ravendalc  was  a  priory  of  Premonftratenfians, 
tell  to  the  abby  of  Beauport  ia  Bretagne,  ^bunded  by 
Alan,  fon  of  Henry,  earl  of  Bretagne,  in  the  year  1202; 
and  by  Henry  VI.  granted  to  the  collegiate  church  of 
Southwell  in  Nottinghamfhire. 

Great  Grimfby,  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  moft  ancient  boroughs 
in  the  kingdom,  having  fent  members  to  parliament 
from  the  23d  of  Edward  I. ;  to  this  time  it  is  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  has  a  market  on  Wed- 
nefday.  It  had  formerly  two  churches,  now  only  one, 
but  that  is  large  and  handfome,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs,  with  a  tower  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  member  of 
the  port  of  Hull,  but  the  harbour  is  choaked  up,  fo  that 
only  floops  can  come  near  the  town.  A  convent  of 
Benedictine  nuns  was  founded  here  before  1185,  which, 
was  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge. Here  was  likewife  an  houfe  of  Auguftine 
friars,  founded  about  the  year  1304,  which  was  granted 
to  Auguftine  Porter  and  John  Bellew.  Blow  Wells, 
as  they  are  called,  are  extraordinary  fountains  in  and 
about  Grimfby,  even  with  the  furface ;  always  full,  but 
never  overflowing,  though  embanked  round  for  the 
fecurity  of  cattle. 

Cleethorps,  a  village  three  miles  eaft  from  Grimfby 
clofe  to  the  fea,  is  frequented  in  the  fummer  as  a  bathing- 
place. 

At  Wellow,  or  Wellhove,  near  Grimfby,  was  an 
abby  of  black  canons  :  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Heneage. 

The  church  of  Stillingborough,  fix  miles  north  from 
Grimfby,  fell  down  in  the  year  1746,  leaving  only  the 
chancel  and  a  family  bury  ing-place. 

At  Gotham,  or  Nun  Cotun,  eight  rriiles  north-weft 
from  Grimfby,  was  a  convent  of  Ciftertian  nuns, 
founded  by  Alan  Monceaux,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  or 
Stephen;  which  was  granted  to  Edward  Skipwith. 

At  Erefby,  five  miles  weft  from  Grimfby,  was  a  feat 
ef  Lor4  Willoughby,  burned  down  feme  years  fmce. 
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At  Humberftor.e,  five  miles  SSE.  from  Grlmfby, 
was  an  abby  of  Benedictines,  founded  by  William  Fitz 
Ralph  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. :  granted  to  J.  Chcke. 
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M.      F. 

Market  Raifin,  p.  88.  .     14.9     6 

Caifter          .         .          .  '  .         74 

Swallow       .          .         .  .         30 

Laceby        ...  ,54 

Great  Grimlby     .          .  54 


In  the  whole  170     2. 

CASTOR,  or  Caiftor,  is  a  place  of  antiquity,  and 
the  name  is,  by  tradition,  faid  to  be  derived  from  fuch  a 

I  circumftance  as  the  founding  of  Carthage,  and  told  in 
flmilar  words  of  the  fame  perfons,  viz.  Hengift  and 
Vortigern,  as  reported  of  Tcng  caftle  in  Kent.  The 
town  is  well  watered,  and  has  a  market  on  Saturday. 
An  odd  ceremony  is  performed  in  Caftor  church  on 
every  Palm  Sunday,  by  which  an  eftate  is  held  that 

-  would  be  otherwife  forfeited.  The  holder  of  the  cflatc 
fends  an  agent  every  Palm  Sunday  to  crack  what  is 
called  a  large  horle  gad  three  times  in  the  north  porch 
of  the  church  in  the  morning  fervice,  while  the  minifter 
is  reading  the  fir  ft  leilbn ;  when  done,  he  wraps  the 
thong  about  the  ftock,  and  carries  it  on  his  (boulder 
through  the  church  and  pad  the  minifter,  to  whom  he 
bows,  and  goes  into  a  p^vv  in  the  chancel,  where  he 
remains  until  the  minifter  begins  to  read  the  fecond 
leflbn,  when  he  brings  his  gad  fo  wrapped  up,  kneels 
down  on  one  knee  on  a  bafs  in  the  aifle  fronting  the 
minifter,  and  waves  the  gad  over  the  minifter's  head 

.  three  times ;  when  done,  he  continues  kneeling  and 
holding  the  gad  in  a  bending  pofition  againft  the 
minifter  all  the  remainder  of  the  time  hs  is  reading  the 
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fecond  leflbn;  when  that  is  over,  he  reverently  bows 
to  the  minivK-r,  takes  his  gad  on  his  fhoulder,  and  goes 
again  into  his  pew  in  the  chancel,  and  there  ftays  the 
remainder  of  the  church  fervice,  when  he  carries  it  up 
to  the  George  inn,  and  there  leaves  it.  The  gad  is 
made  as  follows  :  the  flock  is  a  ftem  of  young  afh 
llnpped  of  its  riiid,  about  five  feet  long,  and  about  three 
feet  from  the  top  it  is  cut  into  three  rods  tapering 
upwards ;.  which  rods  are  wrapped  together  and  bound 
round  with  a  thin  thong  of  white  leather,  at  ths  top  of 
which  the  chitterling  is  tied,  alfo  a  leather  purfe  ti^d  on 
in  the  fame  phce,  in  which  are  fome  pieces  of  filvcr  ; 
the  chitterling  or  thong  is  made  of  three  ftrands  of 
white  leather  platted  with  whip-chord  tied  to  the  end 
of  the  thong  or  chitterling,  to  make  the  report  or  crack 
of  the  whip  louder,  alfo  three  fmall  (terns  or  branches 
of  quicken  tree  are  tied  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
gad-rlock,  and  reach  from  the  beginning  of  the  wrap- 
ping to  the  top.  One  of  thefe  gads  is  provided  new 
every  year. 

At  Wyngal,  five  miles  weft  from  Caiftor,  was  an 
alien  priory,  cell  to  the  abby  at  Seez  in  Normandy,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  which  Henry  VI.  gave  to 
King's  college,  Cambridge.  It  was  afterwards  alienated, 
and  in  the  year  1606  became  the  property  of  Sir  Thoaias 
Mounfon. 
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Lincoln,  p.  43.      .     133     a                  Brought  up  146  a 

Saxilby          .          .         60  Knaith           .         .  20 

Fenton          .         .         34  Lea       .         .  i  o 

Torkley         .         .          '4  Gainfborough         .  2  o 

Marlon         .         .         20  Morton         .         .  i  o 

146     2              Carried  over  152  y, 
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Haxey 

4     o    Crowle 

M.  9. 

159  z 

3  o 

2  O 
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AT  Torkfey  was  a  priory  of  black  canons,  founded 
by  King  John  :  granted  to  Sir  Philip  lloby. 

At  Forte,  near  Torkfey,  was  a  convent  of  Benedic- 
tine nuns,  begun  by  the  inhabitants  of  Torkfey,  and 
confirmed  by  Henry  III.  :    granted   to  Edward,    lord 
"Clinton. 

At  Stow,  or  Marieftow,  two  miles  eaft  from  Torkfey, 
was  a  church  or  minfter  far  fecular  priefts,  built  to  the 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  Eadnoth,  bifhop  of 
Dorchefter,  and  much  augmented  by  Earl  Leofrick  and 
his  lady  Godiva.  After  the  conqueft,  the  religious 
•  were  changed  into  Benedictine  monks  under  an  abbot, 
by  Bifhop  Remigius,  who  obtained  for  them  of  William 
Rufus  the  then  defolate  abby  of  Eynfham  in  Oxford/hire, 
whither  his  fucceiTor,  Robert  Bloet,  removed  the  abbot 
and  monks  ;  referving  Stow,  Newark,  and  fome  other 
eftates,  to  the  fee  of  Lincoln,  but  giving  Charlbury  and 
other  lands  in  exchange. 

Knaith  was  the  native  place  of  Thomas  Button,  the 
founder  of  the  Charter-houfe  in  London,  in  1532. 

At  Lea  is  a  feat  of  Sir  Edward  Anderfon,  bart. 

Gainfborough,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  right  bank 
icf  the  Trent,  is  an  ancient  town,  and  memorable  for  a 
marriage  of  King  Alfred  with  Ethelrid,  daughter  of  an 
alderman  of  the  Ganii.  Swain,  or  Sweino,  the  Danifh 
king  (or  tyrant,  for  he  was  never  crowned),  caroufing 
with  his  nobility  here,  and  glorying  %in  the  conqueft  of 
this  country,  was  ftabbed  in  the  body  with  a  knife: 
others  fay  St.  Edmund  ftabbed  him  with  a  fword,  of 
which  wound  he  died  three  days  after  in  great  agony  ; 
it  was  then  faid  to  be  miraculoufly  done,  for  none  knew 
the  .murderer.  His  fon,  Canute,  was  by  the  Saxon  king, 
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Ethelre4,  driven  from  hence  with  great  (laughter  to  his 
(hips,  which  then  lay  in  the  Humber. 

North -eaft  a  mile  are  feveral  acres  of  ground,  near 
the  caftle  hill,  fuppofed  to  have  been  Danifh  encamp- 
ments ;  and  fouth  by  eaft  five  miles  are  veftiges  of  the 
city  of  Sidnacefter,  the  fee  of  Eadulfus  and  eight  more 
bifliops  in  the  feventh  and  eighth  century,  before  joined 
to  Dorchefter  and  Lincoln.  King  Stephen  created 
William  de  Rommara  firft  carl  of  Lincoln,  and  gave 
him  the  caftle  of  Gainfborough. 

Here  is  ftill  ftanding  a  fine  large  tower,  with  a  moat 
and  fortifications   to  the  fouth.     This  place   fuffered 
greatly  in  the  civil  wars.     In  July,  1643,  the  Earl  of 
JfCingfton,  governor  of  the  caftle,  was  taken  by  furprife 
by  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  and  for  his  loyalty 
hurried  into  a  pinnace,  to  be  taken  to  Hull  for  fafety ; 
but  Lord  Cavendifh,  in  the  warmth  of  zeal  for  the 
king's  caufe,  ordered  a  drake  to  be  fired  at  the  veffel, 
with  a  view  to  retake  the  noble  prifoner,  which  fatal 
(hot  killed  both  the  earl  and  his  fervant.     After  this* 
the  Earl  of  Newcaftle  came  up  and  cannonaded  the 
caftle,  which  obliged  the  Oliverians  to  capitulate.     By 
the  prifoners  in  the  town  and  the  conquerors,  the  inha- 
bitants were  plundered,  contrary  to  order ;  and  on  the 
laft  day  of  July,    1643,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  on 
the  fide  of  the  hill  near  the  town,  in  a  place  vulgarly 
called  Candifh-bogg :  Oliver's  account  calls  it  a  quag- 
mire, in  which  his  captain-lieutenant  flew  Lord  Caven- 
difh with  a  fpear,  by  a  thruft  under  his  fhort  ribs. 
Another  account  lays  he  was  killed  by  Colonel  Bury, 
after  quarter  given,  and  that  he  threw  the  blood  which 
run  from  his  wound  in  the  faces  of  them  that  fhed  it. 
Lately,  in  paving  the  ftreets,  the  bones  of  many  bodies 
were  found,  apparently  buried  where  flain,  being  min- 
gled together  promifcuoufly.     And  near  a  place  calle4 
the  Chapel-ftaith,  human  bones  of  prodigious  magnitude 
have  been  dug  up ;  and  alfo  in  preparing  the  foundation 
for  the  new  bridge,  at  the  depth  of  21  feet,  a  dagger 
\vas  found,  fuppofed  to  be  Daniftu 
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The  inhabitants  obtained  two  ad"ts  for  rebuilding  th£ 
pafifh  church  at  their  own  coft.  Acts  have  likevife 
been  obtained  for  paving,  cleanfing,  and  lighting  the' 
town  ;  and  aifo  for  building  a  bridge  by  fubfcription,  at 
the  fouth  end  of  the  town.  The  buiinefs  done  upon 
the  water  is  very  confidcrable,  as  the  inland  trade  by 
fmall  craft  from  fo  many  different  counties  above 
Gainfborough,  and  indeed  the  whole  navigation  from 
the  Severn,  Merfey,  &c.  to  the  Trent,  all  centres  here. 
The  place  contains  about  5000  inhabitants.  The  market 
is  on  Tuefday. 

At  Heynings,  two  miles  fouth  from  Gainfborough, 
was  a  convent  of  Ciftertian  nuns,  founded  by  Reyner 
Evermore  in  nSo:  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Heneage. 

Epworth  is  a  long  ftraggling  town,  and  the  principal 
place  in  the  ifle  of  Axholm.  The  chief  employment  of 
the  inhabitants  is  in  manufactures  of  facking  and  bagging. 
Here  is  a  market  on  Thurfday. 

At  Hurft,  four  miles  north  from  Epworth,  was  a 
cell  of  black  canons,  under  the  abby  of  Noftal  in  York- 
fhire,  founded  by  Nigel  de  Albine,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I. :  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Near  to  Mil  wood  park,  four  miles  fouth-eaft  from 
Epworth,  ftood  a  priory  of  Carthufians,  called  the  Priory 
of  the  Wood,  founded  by  Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  of 
Nottingham,  in  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II.  :  the 
fite  of  it  was  granted  to  Mr.  John  Candifh,  who  had, 
in  Leland's  time,  turned  the  monaftery  into  "  a  goodly 
manor  place." 

Crowle  is  a  fmall  town,  with  a  market  on  Monday. 
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SPALDING,  fituated  amidft  canals  near  the  mouth 

of  the  Welland,  which  is  navigable  to  the  town  for 

vcflels  of  50  or  60  tons.    Here  is  a  free  grammar-fchool 

for  the  natives,  and  the  market,  held  every  Tuefday,  is 

one  of  the  largeir.  in  the  kingdom  for  fat  cattle.     Here 

are  fome  fmall  remains  of  a  monaftery.  A  cell  of  monks 

fubordinate  to  Crowland  was  founded  here  by  Thorolrl 

cle  Buckenhale,  brother  to  the  lady  Godiva,  in  the  year 

1052,  for  a  prior  and  five  monks,  who  were  compelled 

to  abandon  their  abode  through  the  barbarous  treatment 

they  met  with  from  Yvo  Tailboys,  earl  of  Angers,  then 

lord  of  the  town,  who,  in  1074,.  gave  the  church  and 

jr.anor  to  the  abby  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Angers,  from 

.whence  they  fent  over  fome  Benedictine  monks.    Thus 

it  became  an  alien  priory,  and  as  fuch  was  given  by 

Henry  VI.    to    King's   college,   Cambridge,   and   by 

Edward  IV.  to  Sion  abby.     It  was  afterwards  erected 

into  an  independent  abby  ;  and  at  the  general  fuppreffion 

granted  to  Sir  John  Cheke. 

4     In  the  parilh  of  Surfleet  is  Crefly-hall,  an  ancient  feat 
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of  the  Herons,  dcfcended  from  Sir  John  Heron,  knt.  pri- 
vy-counfellor  to  Henry  VIL  In  this  houfe,  Catherine^ 
mother  of  Henry  VIL  was  entertained.  The  houfe 
was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Henry  Heron,  knight  of  the  Bath* . 
who  died  in  1695.  Here  is  one  of  the  largeft  heronries 
in  the  kingdom  ;  the  herons  build  on  the  trees  like 
rooks,  emigrate  in  the  winter,  and  return  regularly 
every  fpring.  When  young,  they  are  brought  to 
Spalding  market  and  fold. 

Wiberton  takes  its  name  from  one  Wibert,  who 
aflifted  Earl  Algar  againft  the  Danes  in  870* 

Bofton,  or  Botolph's  town,  from  Botolph,  a  pious 
Saxon,  who,  according  to  Bede,  had  a  monaftery  at 
Icanhoe,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Witham,  which  pafles 
through  it,  in  that  divifion  of  the  county  called  Holland, 
with  a  convenient  harbour.  It  is  large  and  populous, 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament ;  there  are  two  markets  weekly, 
on  Wednefday  and  Saturday.  It  had  formerly  two 
churches,  but  one  has  long  fmce  bcervdecayed,  and  not 
the  leaft  veftige  remains:  the  church-yard  is,  however, 
ufed  as  a  burial-place.  The  prefent  remaining  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Botolph,  is  a  handfome  Gothic  build- 
ing, and  reckoned  the  largeft  parifh  church,  without 
crofs  allies,  in  the  kingdom.  Its  tower  is  feen  plainly 
40  miles  round  this  level  country,  and  farther  by  fea. 
The  o&agon  lantern  on  the  top  is  very  beautiful,  and 
admirable  for  the  thinnefs  of  the  ftone-work. 

The  following  is  a  tranflation  of  the  defcription  of 
this  fine  edifice,  under  an  accurate  draught  publifhedby 
Dr.  W.  Stukcly. 

u  In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1309,  the  third  of  Ed- 
ward II.  two  days  after  the  feftival  of  St.  John  the 
Baptift,  the  foundations  of  the  tower  of  Bofton  were 
Jaid  upon  a  ftratum  of  intire  clay,  nine  feet  beneath  the 
bed  of  the  Witham,  which  flows  near  it;  the  firft  ftone 
being  laid  by  the  lady  Margary  Tilney,  who  contributed 
five  pounds  of  Englifh  money  toward  the  promotion  of 
the  fccred  work.  Mr.  John  Truefdab,  vicar,  and 
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Richard  Stephenfon,  merchant,  beftowed  each  the  like 
fum.  From  fo  fmall  expences  this  noble  ftru&ure 
advanced  to  fo  elevated  an  height,  namely,  300  feet,  and 
36$  fteps  to  the.  top.  Whither  when  with  much 
difficulty  of  breathing  you  are  afqended,  your  eyes  will 
be  delighted  to  expatiate  over  the  furrounding  plain  of 
Holland  in  Lincolnfhire,  which  may  rival  the  moft 
pleafant  garden,  and  abounds  every-where  with  the  neateft 
churches,  as  well  as  other  religious  piles,  and  innumer- 
able abbies,  feparated  by  an  incredible  diftance ;  and  far 
and  wide  even  over  the  ocean.  In  like  manner,  the 
tower  itfelf  gives  a  flattering  profpedt  from  far,  by  its 
delufive  ftature,  to  mariners  and  travellers;  being  com- 
pacted with  the  uttnoft  elegance,  and  uncertain  whether 
more  to  be  admired  for  the  beauty  or  flendernefs  of  the 
work.  The  height  of  this  church  is  equal  to  its  length ; 
but  it  is  much  more  ancient  than  high,  being  dedicated 
to  St.  Botolph,  patron  of  mariners.  In  the  width  it  is 
200  feet.  It  is  fupported  by  twelve  pillars,  worthily 
admired  for  their  tall  and  taper  form.  The  roof  within 
is  arched  with  beams  of  Irifh  oak  and  timber,  and 
adorned  with  gilding,  engraving,  and  various  paintings 
throughout.  What  could  not  ancient  piety  perform!" 

Thus  far  Dr.  Stukely. 

Mariners  find  this  tower  particularly  ufeful  to  guide 
them  into  this  port,  and  even  into  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Oufe;  for  in  clear  weather,  it  is  feen  quite  out  at  fea  to 
the  entrance  of  thofe  channels  which  they  call  Lynn- 
deeps  and  Bofton-deeps,  which  are  as  difficult  places  as 
moft  upon  the  eaftern  fhore  of  Britain.  This  is  parti- 
cularly taken  notice  of  in  an  aft  pafTed  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  for  enabling  affeffments  to  be  made  for 
repairing  and  keeping  in  repair  this  church  :  in  the 
preamble  to  which  it  is  defcribed,  and  it  deferves,  as  an 
ancient  well-built  fabric ;  that  the  tower  thereof  is  very 
high,  and  an  ufeful  fea-mark;  and  that,  it  being  fituate 
near  the  haven,  a  great  fum  is  neceflarily  yearly  to  be 
railed  to  preferve  it  from  a  violent  constantly  ebbing 
and  flowing  water. 
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The  country  round  this  place  is  all  fen  and  marfh 
grounds;  the  land  is  very  rich,  and  feeds  prodigious 
numbers  of  large  fheep,  and  alfo  oxen  of  the  largeft 
fizc,  the  beft  of  which  are  driven  to  London  market ; 
and  from  this  part,  as  alfo  from  the  downs  or  heath 
above  mentioned,  comes,  as  I  have  before  noted,  a  great 
part  of  the  wool,  known,  as  a  creditable  diftindtion, 
becaufe  of  its  finenefs,  by  the  name  of  Lincolnfhire 
wool ;  which  is  fent  in  great  quantities  into  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  for  the  manufacturers  of  thofe  counties,  and 
indeed  to  fcvcral  other  of  the  trading  counties  in  Eng- 
land. 

Thefe  fens  are  very  confiderable  for  their  extent ;  for 
they  reach  in  length,  in  fome  places,  50  miles,  and  in 
breadth  above  30 :  and,  as  they  are  fo  level  that  there  is 
no  interruption  to  the  fight,  any  building  of  extraordi- 
nary height  is  feen  a  long  way.  For  example,  Bofton 
fteeple  is  feen  upon  Lincoln  heath,  near  30  miles; 
Peterborough  and  Ely  minfters  are  feen  almoft  through- 
out the  whole  level;  fo  are  the  fpires  of  Lynn,  Whit- 
tlefea,  and  Crowland,  feen  at  a  very  great  diftance, 
which  adds  fome  beauty  to  the  country. 

Here  was  an  hofpital  founded  before  the  loth  year  of 
Edward  .1. ;  a  priory  of  Carmelites  founded  by  Sir 
Orreby,  knight,  as  early  as  1300;  a  priory  of  Auguftines, 
and  a  houfe  of  Francifcans :  all  granted  to  the  mayor  and 
burgefles  of  the  town. 

At  Frefton,  four  miles  eaft  from  Bofton,  was  a  priory 
of  black  monks,  fubordinate  to  the  abby  of  Crowland, 
founded  by  Alan  de  Cioun  in  1 1 14.  In  this  parifh  are 
accommodations  for  fea-bathing. 

At  Skirbeck,  two  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Bofton,  was 

an  hofpital    for   poor  men,    given,  together  with   the 

•manor,  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  by  Sir 

Thomas  Multon  before  1230  :  granted  to  the  Duke  of 

Suffolk. 

Spilfby  confifts  principally  of  one  ftreet,  with  the 
market-place  in  the  centre.  -It  has  a  market  on 
Monday. 
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At  Erefby,  near  Spilfby,  was  a  collegiate  chapel  for 
a  mafter  and  priefts,  founded  by  Sir  John  Wiiloughby 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. :  granted  at  the  diilolution 
to  the  Duchefs  of  Suffolk. 

At  Alford,  fituated  about  feven  miles  from  the  Ger- 
man fea,  there  is  a  confiderable  free-fchool,  and  a  market 
on  Tuefday.  In  the  year  1725,  two  urns  with  600 
Roman  coins  were  found  at  Well,  two  miles  fouth  from 
Alford.  In  the  adjoining  parifh  of  Ulceby  there  is  a 
noted  fea-mark,  called  the  Bull's  head. 

At  Haugh,  two  miles  weft  from  Alford,  a  priory  of 
Auguftine  canons  was  founded  by  King  Henry  II. 
about  the  year  1164,  as  a  cell  to  the  abbyat  Cherburg; 
which,  as  an  alien  priory,  was  given  by  Richard  II.  to 
the  Carthufians  at  Coventry  :  Henry  IV.  reftored  it  to 
Cherburg  ;  but  in  the  next  reign  it  was  given  to  the 
priory  of  Montgrace  in  Yorkmire  ;  and  at  the  difiolu- 
tion  came  with  it  to  John  lord  RufTel. 

At  Greenfield,  three  miles  north-weft  from  Alford, 
there  was  a  priory  of  Ciftertian  nuns,  founded  by  Eudo 
de  Greinefby  and  fon  before  the  year  1153:  granted  to 
Lord  Strange. 

There  was  a  priory  of  black  canons  at  Merkfby,  or 
Markby,  two  miles  north  eaft  from  Alford,  endowed  by 
Ralph  Fitz  Gilbert  before  the  5th  year  of  King  John, 
which  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

At  Hagnaby,  three  miles  north-eaft,  was  an  abby  of 
Premonftratenfian  canons,  founded  by  Herbert  Orreby 
and  his  wife  in  the  year  1 175  :  granted  at  the  fuppreflion 
to  John  Freeman  of  London. 

Five  miles  north-weft  from  Alford  is  Thorefby, 
where  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  feat  of  the  earls  of 
Lindfey,  which,  after  the  civil  wars,  was  fequeftered, 
and  became  the  refidence  of  Sir  Henry  Vane. 

Near  the  church  of  Withorn,  two  miles  north-eaft 
from  Thorefby,  are  four  high  ramparts  called  Caftle 
hill. 
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IN  the  church  of  Whaplode,  which  was  built  by  the 
abbot  of  Crowland,  is  a  fumptuous  free-ftone  monument 
for  Sir  Anthony  Irby,  lady  and  family. 

Holbeach  is  fituated  among  the  dykes,  and  has  a 
market  on  Thurfday.  Some  urns  and  other  antiquities 
have  been  dug  up.  Near  the  church,  which  is  a  hand- 
fome  Gothic  ftructure,  was  an  hofpital  founded  by  Sir 
John  de  Kirketon,  for  a  warden  and  poor  men,  in  the 
year  1351.  Nicholas  Breakfpeare,  afterwards  Pope 
Adrian  IV.  was  rector  of  a  village  called  Tydd  St. 
Mary's,  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Holbeach. 

At  Sutton  or  Sutton  St.  Nicholas,  Dr.  Bufby,  the 
learned  matter  of  Weftminfter-fchool,  was  born  in  the 
year  1606.  This  part  of  the  county  is  celebrated  for 
handfome  churches,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  which  have  been 
4 '/covered. 
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DONNINGTON,  or  Dunnington,  is  fituared  in 
the  fens,  with  a  port  of  barges  to  Bofton.  Here  is  a  large 
free-fchool,  richly  endowed  by  Lord  Cowley:  the  market 
is  on  Saturday.  In  the  marfhes,  near  Swinefhead,  was 
an  abby  of  Ciftertian  monks,  founded  by  Robert  de 
Grefley,  in  the  year  1134,  which  was  granted  to  Ed- 
ward lord  Clinton.  At  this  abby  King  John  was 
taken  ill,  after  crofling  the  wafhes  from  Lynn,  in  which 
journey  he  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life,  having  loft  all 
his  baggage  :  he  went  from  hence  to  Sleaford,  wiere  he 
became  much  worfe,  and,  -being  conveyed  to  Newark, 
he  died  a  few  days  after.  Here  is  a  market  on  Thurf- 
day. 
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WAINFLEET,  fituated  on  a  creek  of  the  fea,  is  a 
neat  compact  town,  and  had  formerly  two  churches, 
Here  is  a  free-fchool,  founded  in  1459,  by  William  Pat- 
ten, alias  Wainfleet,  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  who  was 
born  here.  In  the'  church*  is  an  alabafter  monument, 
which  the  bifhop  creeled  to  the  memory  of  his  father. 
Small  veffels  trade  from  Wainflcet,  and  there  is  a  market 
on  Saturday. 

Burgh,  ,<m  ancient  Roman  town,  with  the  remains  of 
a  caftrum  to  defend  the  coaft,  has  a  market  on  Thurf- 
day.  Near  it  is  Gunbyhall,  a  feat  of  Lord  Gwydirs. 
."  .About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  eaft  is  Shagnefs,  once 
a  fea-port  town,  furrounded  with  walls  and  defended  by  3, 
caftle ;  now  a  poor  village. 


. 
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BOLINGBROKE,  fituated  between  the  river  Wi- 
lliam and  the  fea^-coaft,  has  a  market  on  Tuefday. 
Here  are  fome  fmall  remains  of  a  caftle,  built  by  Wil- 
liam de  Romara,  earl  of  Lincoln :  it  gives  title  of 
vifcount  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of  St.  John. 

At  Winceby,  three  miles  north-weft  from  Boling- 
brokej  a  fkirmifti'was  fought  between  the  royalifts, 
under  Colonel  Wiriderfon,  and  the  parliamentary  troops, 
under  Cromwell,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated: 
Sir  Ingram  Hopton  was  killed  in  this  fight,  after  he 
had  knocked  down  Cromwell. 
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139  o             In  the  whole.  165     o 


BETWEEN  Sleaford  and  Anwick  is  Haverholm, 
which  was  given  by  Alexander,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  to 
the  monks  of  Fountain's  abby,  about  the  year  1137, 
to  build  a  monaftery;  but  they  difliking  the  fituation,' 
the  biihop  gave  it  to  the  Gilbertines,  who,  fettled  here 
about  11395  and  the  Ciftertians  removed  to  Louth. 
At  the  fuppreflion,  Haverholm  abby  was  granted  to  Ed- 
ward lord  Clinton,  and  is  now  a  feat  of  Sir  Jamifon 
William  Gordon. 

At  Kyme  was  a  priory  of  black  canons,  founded  by 
Philip  de  Kyme,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  which  was. 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  Rutland  and  Robert  Tyrwhyt. 

Tatterfall  is  fituated  on  the  river  Bain,  which  is  navi- 
gable to  the  Witham  for  barges.  It  was  given  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  to  Eudo,  whofe  defcendants  built  a 
caftle,  chiefly  of  brick,  and  were  fummoned  to  parlia- 
ment as  Barons  Tattefliall :  it  was  demolifhed  in  the 
civil  wars.  Here  is  a  market  on  Friday.  Sir  Ralph 
Cromwell,  who  was  owner  of  the  caftle,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  founded  a  college  and  an  alms-houfe,  which 
were  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

At  Kirkftead,  two  miles  north  from  Tatterfall,  was 
an  abby  of  Ciftertians,  founded  by  Hugh  Brits,  lord  of 
Tattefhall,  in  the  year  1139^  granted  to  the  Duke  of 
Brandon. 
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At  Stixwold,  five  miles  north  from  Tatterfall,  was  a 
convent  of  Ciftertian  nuns,  founded  by  Lucy,  relift  of 
Yvo  de  Tailbois,  and  others  :  diflblved  among  the  fmall 
monafteries  by  Henry  VIII.  and  refounded  by  the  fame 
king,  for  Premonftratenfians,  which  continued  two 
years,  when  it  was  finally  fuppreffed. 

At  Tupholm,  three  miles  further  north,  was  an  abby 
of  Premonftratenfian  canons,  founded  by  Alan  de  Ne- 
ville and  his  fon,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  which,  at 
the  diflblution,  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Heneage. 

At  Revefby,  feven  miles  north-eaft  from  Tatterfall, 
was  an  abby  of  Ciftertian  monks,  founded  by  William 
de  Romara,  earl  of  Lincoln ;  granted  to  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  :  now  the  feat  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks. 

Between  Tatterfall  and  Horncaftle  is  an  ancient 
octagonal  tower,  called  Tower  Moor,  now  ruinous. 

Horncaftle  is  a  large  well-built  town,  on  the  river 
Bain,  or  Ban,  anciently  furrounded  with  walls,  veftiges 
of  which  appear  in  many  places ;  and  fome  antiquaries 
place  here  the  ancient  Banovallum,  a  winter  ftation. 
Here  is  a  grammar-fchool,  founded  by  Lord  Clinton. 

Three  miles  fouth  from  Horncaftle  is  Scrivelfby,  the 
manor  of  which  is  held  by  grand  ferjeantry,  or  the  office 
of  being  champion  of  England  at  the  coronation  of  the 
kings  :  the  eftate  formerly  belonged  to  the  Marmions, 
and  now  to  the  Dymocks. 

Aftiby  Puerorum,  four  miles  north-eaft  from  Horn- 
caftle, is  fo  called  from  an  eftate,  left  for  the  mainte~ 
nance  of  the  fmging  boys  of  Lincoln  cathedral. 

At  Tedford,  fix  miles  north-eaft,  is  a  fpring,  cele- 
brated for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diforders. 

Louth  is  a  town  corporate,  governed  by  a  warden 
and  fix  affiftants  ;  fituated  on  a  canal,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  fea  about  feven  miles  from  it.  Here  is 
a  free  grammar-fchool,  founded  by  Edward  VI. :  the 
number  of  inhabitants  is  about  4000.  There  are  two 
markets  weekly,  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday:  veffels 
trade  from  hence  to  London,  Hull,  Leeds,  York,  &c. 
In  the  park,  near  the  town,  was  an  abby  of  Ciftertian 
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tnonks,  founded  by  Alexander,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  in 
1139;  which  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir 
Edward  Stanley. 

At  Burwell,  three  miles  fouth  of  Louth,  was  a  priory 
of  Benediftine  monks,  given  by  a  lord  of  Kyme  to  the 
abby  of  St.  Mary  Sylvre  Majoris,  near  Bourdeaux. 

Three  miles  weft  from  Burwell,  at  Hagham,  or 
Haugham,  was  a  priory  of  Cluniacs,  cell  to  the  abby 
of  St.  Sever,  founded  by  Hugh,  earl  of  Chefter,  and 
given,  as  an  alien  priory,  to  the  Carthufian  monaftery, 
near  Coventry,  by  Richard  II. :  granted  to  J.  Bellow 
and  J.  Broxholm. 

At  Legburn,  three  miles  eaft  from  Louth,  was  a 
convent  of  nuns,  founded  by  Robert  Fitz  Gilbert,  be- 
fore the  reign  of  King  John :  granted  to  Thomas  Hc- 
neage. 

At  South  Ormfby,  eight  miles  fouth  from  Louth,  is 
an  ancient  camp. 

Six  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Louth  is  Caftle  Carlton,  a 
poor  village,  but  once  a  populous  town  endowed  with 
great  privileges. 

At  Maltley,  three  miles  fouth- weft,  was  a  preceprory 
of  knights-templars,  afterwards  of  the  knights-hofpital- 
lers,  which  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

At  Covenham,  four  miles  north,  was  a  priory  of 
Benedictine  monks,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
in  the  year  1082,  as  a  cell  to  the  abby  of  St.  Karilefus, 
at  Le  Mans.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  made 
fubordinate  to  the  abby  of  Kirkftead. 

At  Alvingham,  or  Affingham,  or  Iffingham,  four 
miles  north-caft,  was  a  priory  of  Gilbertines;  and  at 
Nun  Ormfby,  or  North  Ormfby,  five  miles  north,  was 
a  monaftery  of  Gilbertines,  founded  by  William,  earl 
of  Albemarle,  and  Gilbert  de  Ormefby,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen  :  granted  to  Robert  Heneage. 

Saltfleet  is  fituated  on  a  creek  of  the  German  Sea : 
it  has  a  market  on  Saturday.  There  is  a  tradition,  that 
in  ancient  times  a  French  (hip  arrived  at  this  coaft,  and 
lauded  a  party  of  men  who  feized  the  heir  of  Mablethorp 
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hall,  a  feat  feven  miles  from  Saltfleet,  and  carried  hirn 
away  ;  nor  would  they  give  him  his  liberty  without  fuch 
a  ranfom,  as  could  be  raifed  only  by  felling  part  of  the 
eftate. 


London  to  Rurton-upon-Stather. 
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AT  Tunftal,  near  Redbourn,  was  a  houfe  of  Gilber- 
tines,  founded  by  Reginald  de  Crevecoeur,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Stephen,  and  united  to  Bullington  by  his  fon. 

Burton-upon-Stather,  fituated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Trent,  was  formerly  a  confiderable  town,  but  is 
row  very  much  reduced :  the  market,  which  was  held 
weekly,  on  Tuefday,  was  long  dropped,  but  has  lately 
been  revived. 

Two  miles  north  from  Burton  is  Aukborough,  an 
ancient  Roman  town,  by  them  called  Aquis.  Their 
camp  is  now  called  Countefs-clofe,  from  a  Countefs  of 
Warwick,  who,  they  fay,  lived  there ;  at  leaft,  owned 
the  eftate.  The  Roman  cattle  is  fquare,  300  feet  each 
fide,  very  conveniently  placed  in  the  north-weft  angle 
of  Lincolnfhire,  as  a  watch-tower  over  Nottinghammire 
and  Yorkshire.  The  church  is  of  good  ftone,  and  has  a 
fquare  tower ;  but  the  choir  is  ruinous.  Here  are  nu- 
merous relics  of  the  deluge,  as  fea-fhells,  fubterraneous 
trees,  &c. 

In  a  fquare  plot,  called  the  green,  is  a  round  laby- 
rinth, named  Julien's  bower,  probably  from  the 
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like  games  in  ufe  among  the  Roman  and  Britifh  youth* 
called  Ludi  Trojani,  and  faid  by  Virgil  to  be  firft  in- 
troduced into  Italy  by  lulus  the  fon  of  /Eneas.  And  the 
boys,  to  this  day,  divert  themfelves  with  running  into 
it  one  after  another,  and  eluding  their  play-fellows  by 
their  intricate  mazes.  It  feems  that  our  tournaments, 
fo  much  in  falhion  till  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  were 
remains  of  thofe  ancient  diverfions. 


London  to  Binbrook. 
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BINBROOK  is  fituutednear  the  centre  of  the  high 
land,  called  the  Wolds,  in  a  low  vally  :  it  is  a  ftraggling 
place,  with  two  pariihes,  and  two  churches  ,  but  the 
market,  formerly  held  on  Wednefday,  is  difcontinued. 
Near  the  north  end  of  the  town  is  Irford,  or  Urford, 
where  was  a  convent  of  Premonftratenfian  nuns, 
founded  by  Ralph  de  Albini,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
granted  to  Robert  Tyrwhit. 
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KINGSLAND  is  a  hamlet  of  Iflington:  here  was  an 
ancient  hofpital  for  lepers,  called  De  Loke'p,  corruptly 
the  Lock:  it  was  long  annexed  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
hofpital,  and  ufed  as  an  outer  ward  for  venereal  patients 
till  the  year  I76i>  when  the  patients  were  brought  into 
the  houie,  and  the  fite  let  on  a  building  leafe. 

Stoke  Newington,  or  Canonicorum  ;  the  church  be- 
longing to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  In  the  manor-houfe 
of  this  village  the  pious  Dr.  Watts  relided  thirty  years, 
under  the  hofpitable  roof  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney. 

Between  Stoke  Newington  and  Iflington  is  New- 
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ington  Green,  a  pleafant  village,  ccnfifting  of  2  fquare 
of  confiderable  extent,  furrcunded  with  houfes,  one  of 
which,  en  the  fouth  fide,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  refid- 
cnce  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

At  Tottenham  High  Crofs  is  a  pillar  of  brick,  called 
the  Crofs:  in  Tottenham  parifh  is  Bruce  caftle,  for- 
merly belonging  to  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  and 
earl  of  Huntingdon  ;  now  the  feat  of  Mr.  Townftiend: 
here  is  an  alms-houfe,  founded  by  George  Henning- 
ham,  for  poor  widows  ;  another,  in  1596,  by  Balthafar 
Sanchez,  of  Xeres,  in  Eftramadura,  the  firft  confec- 
tioner in  England  ;  and  a  third,  by  Nicholas  Reynoid- 
fon,  in  1736:  the  number  of  houfes  is  about  470. 

The  village  and  parifh  of  Edmonton  contains  about 
810  houfes:  it  gives  name  to  a  hundred. 

Enfield  is  the  (keleton  of  a  market-town,  fituated  to 
the  weft  of  the  road  ;  three  miles  north  from  Edmon- 
ton :  here  was  a  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  which, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  belonged  to  the  crown; 
and  the  chace  near  is  a  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
cafter.  The  chace  was  full  of  deer,  and  all  forts  of 
game,  when  King  James  refided  at  Theobalds;  but  in 
the  civil  wars  it  was  ftripped  both  of  its  game  and 
timber,  and  let  out  in  farms:  yet,  after  the  reftoration, 
it  was  laid  open  again,  woods  and  groves  were  replanted, 
and  the  whole  chace  ftored  with  deer.  But  by  an  zSt 
of  parliament,  in  1779,  it  was  disforefted  :  part  of  it 
was  allotted  to  different  pariflic-s,  and  enclofed,  when  it 
was  found  to  contain  8349  acres  ;  and  another -part,  re- 
ferved  to  the  crown,  was  afterwards  fold,  in  eight  lots, 
at  the  office  of  the  duchy  of  Lancatter.  The  parifli  of 
Enfield  is  very  large,  the  town  ufelf  being  but  a  very 
fmall  part  of  what  is  generally  denominated  Enfield; 
Baker's-ftreet,  Four-tree-hill,  Bull's-crofs,  Ponder's- 
end,  Enfteld-highway,  Enfield-chace,  &c.  being  parts. 
In  the  town,  oppohte  the  church,  was  an  ancient 
brick  ftru&ure,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lovel :  Henry  VIII.  is  thought  to  have 
purchafed  it,  as  a  nurfery  for  the  royal  children.  Ed- 
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ward  VI.  went  hence  to  the  Tower,  on  his  acceflion  t<> 
the  throne.  In  April,  1557,  the  Princefs  Elizabeth 
was  escorted  from  1  latfield  to  Enfield-chace  by  a  re- 
tinue of  twelve  ladies  in  white  fatin,  on  ambling  pal- 
freys,  and  twenty  yeomen  in  green,  all  on  horfeback, 
that  her  grace  might  hunt  the  hart :  on  entering  the 
chace  (he  was  met  by  fifty  archers,  in  fcarlet  boots  and 
yellow  caps,  armed  with  gilded  bows,  each  of  whom 
prefented  her  with  a  filver-headed  arrow,  winged  with 
peacocks'  feathers.  By  way  of  clofing  the  fport,  the 
•princefs  was  gratified  with  the  privilege  of  cutting  the 
throat  of  a  buck  ;  a  privilege,  we  fancy,  which  our  pre- 
fent  amiable  princefies  will  never  be  folicitous  to  claim. 
It  was  afterwards  alienated  from  the  crown,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  Clayton  ;  only  a  fmall  part  behind 
•is  left  itanding  ;  the  whole  building,  in  front,  being 
taken  down,  and  on  the  fite  of  it  are  erected  fome  fmall 
houfes.  In  the  garden  is  {till  a  fine  cedar  of  Libanus, 
planted  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century: 
this  tree  is  known  to  have  been  planted  by  Dr.  Uvedale, 
who  kept  a  flourifhing  fchool  in  the  houfe  at  the  time  of 
the  plague,  in  1665,  and  was  a  great  florift.  Tradition, 
fays,  that  the  plant  was  brought  immediately  from 
Mount  Libanus  in  a  portmanteau.  Here  was,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  great  market  on  Saturdays  ;  but  it  is  now 
fallen  off  fo  far  as  not  to  be  confidered  a  market  at  all. 
The  river  Lea  runs  through  part  of  the  pariih,  as  does 
alfo  the  New  River. 

Waltham  Crofs  takes  its  name  from  a  crofs,  erected 
by  Edward  I.  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  queen 
Eleanor. 

One  mile  eaft  from  Waltham  Crofs,  on  the  Eflex 
fide  of  the  river,  is  Waltham  abby.  The  firft  religious 
foundation  here  was  a  church,  for  two  priefts,  built  by 
Tovy,  ftalhere,  or  ftandard  bearer,  to  King  Canute, 
who  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  a  town  in  this  place,  on 
account  of  its  neighbourhood  to  the  foreft,  and  its  con- 
venient fituation  for  hunting.  But  the  prefent  abby  was 
founded  by  Harold,  fon  of  Earl  Godwin,  in  confequence 
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•of  a  grant  from  Edward  the  Confcfior,  upon  condition 
that  he  fhoulcl  build  a  monaftery  in  the  place,  prescribed 
in  memory  of  him  and  his  queen  Editha.  Harold,  in 
the  year  1062,  dedicated  this  monaftery  to  the  honour 
of  a  certain  holy  crofs,  found,  as  the  legend  fays,  by  a 
carpenter,  fomewhere  in  the  weft,  anJ  miraculoufly 
brought  here ;  where  it  continued  to  pollcfs  its  miracu- 
lous powers,  recorded  in  a  manufcript,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Morant  as  in  the  Cotton  library.  Harold  endowed  his 
new-founded  abby  amply  for  the  maintenance  of  a  dean 
and  eleven  fecular  black  canons.  After  the  battle  of 
Haftings,  his  body  was  here  buried,  being  with  Ibme 
difficulty  obtained  from  the  Conqueror,  by  the  intercef- 
flon  of  his  mother  and  two  of  the  monks  of  this  abby. 
His  two  brothers,  \vho  were  killed  in  the  fame  battle, 
•were  alib  buried  here.  Henry  II.  to  appeafe  the  pope's 
anger  on  account  of  the  death  of  Becket,  had  promifed 
to  creel  an  abby,  for  canons  regular,  to  the  honour  of 
God  and  St.  Thomas,  and  for  the  expiation  of  his  fin : 
in  confequence  of  which,  in  the  year  1 177,  he  changed 
this  foundation  from  a  fociety  of  feculars  to  a  mo:ia£- 
tery  of  regulars,  for  an  abbot  and  fixteen  monks,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Auguftin.  Henry  III.  is  faid  to  have 
pafTed  much  time  at  this  abby :  be  granted  it  a  weekly 
market,  on  Tuefday,  and  a  fair.  Very  great  privileges 
were  granted  by  Edward  III.  :  two  fairs  at  Waltham, 
and  a  market  and  fair  at  Epping-heath,  and  at  Takely. 
The  fite  of  the  monaftery  was  granted,  by  Edward  VI. 
to  Sir  Anthony  Denny  ;  and  by  purchafe  and  grant, 
from  Henry  VIII.  he  had  acquired  rnoft  of  its  exten- 
five  poffefiions.  His  heirs,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  if. 
fold  the  abby-houfe,  and  lands,  to  Sir  Samuel  Jones,  of 
Northamptonshire,  who  gave  this  eftate  to  Samuel,  fifth, 
fon  of  Sir  William  Wake,  of  Cleveden,  in  Somerfet- 
fhire.  The  abbot  of  Waltham  was  one  of  the  mitred 
abbots  ;  and  the  abby,  from  the  time  of  its  foundation, 
was  free  from  all  jurifdi6tion  but  that  of  the  bifhop  of 
Rome  and  the  king.  The  church  feems  always  to 
have  been  ufed  as  a  parifh  church,  and  though  origi* 
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naily  dedicated  to  the  holy  crofs,  is  faid,  at  fome  later 
period,  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence.  The 
prelent  parifh  church,  which  is  only  the  weftcrn  part 
of  the  ancient  church,  is  a  very  venerable  (pecimen  of 
that  flyle  of  building  ufually  called  Saxon.  Adjoining 
to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  church  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
our  Lady,  which  has  been  ufed  fince  the  reformation 
for  a  fchool ;  under  it  is  a  charnel-houfe,  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  human  bones,  laid  up  in  great  order. 
A  gate  into  the  abby-yard  ;  a  bridge,  which  leads  to  it ; 
fome  ruinous  walls,  and  an  arched  vault,  are,  with  the 
church,  now  the  only  remains  of  this  rich  foundation. 
The  abby-houfe,  which  has  been  repaired  and  rebuilt 
by  its  different  pofleflbrs,  was  entirely  pulled  down  in 
the  year  1770. 

At  Waltham  Crofs,  in  the  parifh  of  Cheftiunt,  is 
Theobalds,  once  the  feat  of  Sir  William  Cecil  (after- 
ivards  Lord  Treafurer  Burleigh),  where  he  was  often 
vifited  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  King  James  I.  was  very 
fond  of  Theobalds,  and  received  it  of  the  Earl  of  Salif- 
bury  in  exchange  for  Hatfield :  he  frequently  retired 
hither — and  in  it  breathed  his  laft.  Charles  I.  fome- 
times  came  to  this  place,  and  in  the  year  1642  the  peti- 
tion of  both  houfes  of  Parliament  was  prefented  to  him 
here  ;  and  he  withdrew  from  it  to  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  During  the  common-wealth,  the 
greater  part  was  taken  down,  and  fold  to  pay  the  troops. 
James  II.  enlarged  the  park,  by  taking  a  part  of  Enfield- 
chace  and  Chefhunt-common,  and  enclofed  it  with  a 
brick  wall,  ten  miles  in  circumference.  Ir.  1689  it 
was  given  by  William  III.  to  the  Earl  of  Portland ; 
whofe  defcendants  fold  it,  in  1762,  to  Mr.  Prefcot. 
Every  veftige  of  the  ancient  palace  was  removed  in 
1765,  and  a  new  houfe  ere&ed  about  a  mile  from  the 
fite. 

At  Chefhunt,  or  Ceftrehunt,  was  a  convent  of  Be- 
nedicHne  nuns,  founded  before  the  year  1183,  granted 
to  Sir  An:hony  Denny:  now  the  feat  of  Mr.  Black- 
wood,  and  ftill  called  the  Nunnery. 
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faear  Wormley  is  Wormley  Bury,  the  feat  of  Sir 
Abraham  Hume.  And  on  the  left  of  Broxburn,  Brox* 
burn  Bury,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Bo(anqu?t. 

Hoddefdon  confifts  principally  of  one  ftreet,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  ;  it  has  a  market  on  Wed* 
nefday  :  here  is  a  clock-houD,  the  remains  of  a  chapel 
belonging  to  an  hofpital  for  lepers.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a  fountain  mentioned  by  Prior : 

A  nymph,  with  an  urn,  dividc-s  the  highway^ 
And  into  a  puddle  throws  mother  of  Tea. 

Two  miles  north-eaft  from  Hoddefdon  is  Stanfted 
Abbots,  fo  calhd  from  its  having  once  belonged  to 
Waltham  abby.  Here  is  an  alms-houfe  and  grammar- 
ichool,  founded  by  Sir  Edward  Baefhe,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  In  this  parifti,  near  the  fide  of  the  rive'r  Lea, 
and  the  road  from  London  to  HodJefdon,  is  the  Rye- 
houfe,  originally  built  as  a  caftle  by  Andrew  Ogardj 
agreeable  to  a  licence  from  Henry  VI.  :  the  prdent 
building  has  both  battlements  and  loop-holes,  and  was 
probably  the  gate  of  the  caftle,  which  Andrew  Ogard 
had  librrty  to  ere£t;  and  if  fo,  is  among  the  earlieft  of 
thofe  brick  buildings,  raifed  after  the  form  of  the  bricks 
was  changed  from  the  ancient  flat  and  broad,  to  the 
modern  (nape :  but  what  has  brought  this  houfe  into 
public  notice,  is  its  being  confidered  as  the  fpot  fixed 
on  for  the  intended  affaflination  of  Charles  II.  in  his 
return  from  Newmarket,  in  the  year  1683.  The  houfe 
•was  then  tenanted  by  one  Rumbold,  who  ferved  in 
Cromwell's  army :  being  once  or  twice  at  a  meeting 
of  fome  difcontented  perfons,  who  in  the  courfe  of  con- 
verfation  talked  of  many  fchemes  for  changing  the  go- 
vernment, and  among  others  of  killing  the  king  and 
his  brother  as  the  fureft,  Rumbold  informed  them  of 
the  fituation  of  Rye-houfe,  which  he  then  inhabited,  and 
that  there  was  a  moat  round  the  houfe,  through  which 
the  king  fometimes  paffed  in  his  way  to  Newmarket ; 
that  once  th,e  coach  had  gone  through  without  the  guards 
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attending  it,  and  if  he  hr.d  placed  any  thing  in  the  way* 
to  have  flopped  the  coach,  for  the  fhortcir.  time,  he 
could  have  (hot  both  the  king  and  his  brother,  and  might 
have  t-fcapcd  through  the  grounds  by  a  way  in  which  he 
could  not  have  been  followed.  This  convention  fur- 
nifhed  Ramfey  and  Weft  with  an  opportunity  of 
framing  the  moft  probable  part  of  the  evidence  they 
gave  againft  the  perfons  who  were  brought  to  trial  tur 
a  fuppofed  intention  to  murder  the  king  and  the  .Duke 
of  York ;  which,  from  their  having  fixed  on  this  houfe 
as  the  fcene  of  action,  was  called  the  Rye-houfe  plot. 
There  is  a  vulgar  tradition,  that,  after  Rurrbold's  exe- 
cution, his  head  was  placed  on  an  iron  fpike,  ftill  re- 
maining on  the  top  of  a  twifted  chimney,  on  the  houfey 
and  his  limbs  on  the  branches  of  a  large  elm,  which 
flood  on  the  oppofite  fide  of"  the  road,  but  has 
lately  been  cut  down.  The  grounds  of  this  tradi'.ion 
are  unknown  :  Rumboid  was  certainly  not  executed  till 
two  years  after  the  plot,  when,  being  taken  on  the  de- 
feat of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  Scotland,  he  was  con- 
demned as  a  rebel :  at  his  death,  he  poutively  denied 
the1  knowledge  of  any  plot ;  he  admitted  his  having 
mentioned  how  eafy  he  could  have  killed  the  king  and 
duke,  hut  declared  no  fcheme  had  ever  been  formed,  or 
agreement  entered  into,  to  attempt  their  death.  The 
gate  is  now  ufed  as  a  parifh  workhoufe. 

Two  miles  further  is  Hunfdon,  on  the  river  Storr, 
where  Henry  VIII.  built  a  pdace,  which  his  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  gave  to  Sir  Henry  Carey,  created  baron  of 
Hunfdon.  The  houfe,  though,  much  reduced,  is  ftill 
moated  round. 

We  croft  the  New  River,  and  tjie  river  Lea,  to 
Ware,  a  town  of  confiderable  trade,  efpecially  for  malt, 
of  which,  it  is  faid,  5000  quarters  have  been  fometimes 
fent  in  one  week  to  London  by  the  barges.  In  the 
time  of  the  wars  between  King  John  and  his  barons, 
the  high-road  was  turned  this  way  by  the  lord  of  the 
place  ;  before  which  time  it  was  a  village,  and  had  no 
paflage  for  carriages,,  there  being  ^chain  thrown,  acrofc 
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.the  bridge,  the  keys  of  which  were  kept  at  Hertford • 
from  the  making  ef  this  road  Ware  profpered,  and 
Hertford  declined.  Ware  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be 
the  place  where  Alfred,  after  having  dammed  up  the 
river  to  ftop  the  Damfh  veffcls,  creeled  a  fort.  A  fpring, 
near  the  town,  augmented  by  a  cut  from  the  river  Lea, 
fills  the  New  River,  that  fupplies  a  part  of  London  with  ' 
Water.  The  church  was  given,  before  1081,  by  Hugo 
de  Grentdemaifnil,  lord  of  the  town,  to  the  abby  of  St. 
Ebrulf,  at  Utica,  in  Normandy,  to  which  it  became  a 
Cell.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  it  w.:s  given  as  an 
alien  priory  to  Shene,  and  at  the  final  fuppreflion  to 
King's  college,  Cambridge.  In  the  north  part  of  the 
town  was  a  houfe  of  grey  friars,  granted  by  Henry  VI II. 
to  Thomas  Birch.  At  an  inn  in  the  town  is  the  bed, 
proverbially  called  the  great  bed  of  PJ^arcy  twelve  feet 
ifquare. 

A  little  fouth  of  Ware  lies  Amwell,  a  village  fa- 
mous for  giving  rife  to  the  New  River ;  which,  pro- 
ceeding in  a  direct  courfe  by  the  church,  receives  a 
fpring  which  flows  with  great  abundance.  It  is  twenty 
miles  from  London;  but  the  courfe  of  the  river  is  com- 
puted at  thirty-fix.  It  was  begun  by  Sir  Hugh  Mid- 
dleton ;  who  by  the  affiftance  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  by  aid  of  an  a£t  of  parliament,  brought  it  to  per- 
fection. 

The  yearly  profit  of  the  river  has,  fome  years  ago, 
been  computed  at  30,000!.  and  the  expence  in  fupport- 
ing,  and  keeping  it  up,  is  faid  to  amount  to  half  the 
profit.  It  was  divided  originally  into  fcventy-two 
fhares,  one  moiety  whereof  belonged  to  private  per- 
fons,  and  the  other  to  the  crown :  for  King  James  I." 
for  the  fake  of  his  palace  at  Theobalds,  was  a  great 
promoter  of  it.  The  crown's  moiety  is  fince  come  into 
private  hands,  who  however  have  no  part  cf  the  ma- 
nagement ;  for  the  corporation  confifts  of  twenty-nine. 
0f  the  proprietors  of  the  thirty-fix  fhares. 

This  river,  in  fact,  draws  moft  of  its  water  from 
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the  Lea;  which  being  the  property  of  the  city  of  LortV 
don,  that  corporation  oppofed  a  bill  brought  into  par- 
liament, for  giving  farther  powers  to  the  New  River 
company  to  benefit  itfelf  by  the  Le?.  ri?er  :  but  the  op* 
pofitinn  availed  not,  and  rn  the  feflion  1738-9  the  bill 
paffcd  into  a  law. 

The  governors  of  the  New  River  company' agreed 
v/ith  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  on  the  river  Lea,  for 
a  cut  of  two  cubic  feet  of  water  from  the  faid  river,  at 
a  certain  rate;  and  afrer  the  agreement  they  told 
them  they  would  double  the  price  for  a  four-foot  cut ; 
which  the  proprietors  agreed  to,  not  confidering  tha 
great  difproporticns  of  the  two  cuts.  And  this  cut  or 
the  river  Lea  fupplies  the  largeft  (hare  of  the  New  River 
water. 

Puclceri<ia;e  was  formerly  a  market-town  :  here  was 
a  free  chapel,  wkh  a  chantry,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III. 

Three  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Puckeridge,  and  fix 
north  from  Ware*  is  Standon,  or  Standlow  on  the  Rib, 
which  ha^  a  market  on  Tuefday  :  here  was  a  manficJn- 
houfe,  built  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who  took  the  Scotch 
ftandard  at  Muflelburgh.  Here  was  a  preccptory  of 
the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  founded  by  Gil- 
bert de  Clare,  part  of  which  remains  in  a  farm-houfe : 
granted  at  the  diflblution  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler. 

At  Rowne\v  oY  Rownea,  in  Great  Mundane,  two 
miles  weft  from  Puckeridge,  was  a  convent  of  Benedic- 
tine nuns,  founded  by  Conan,  duke  of  JBretagne  and 
earl  of  Richmond,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  eftates  were  not  fufficient 
to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair,  and  to  maintain  the 
priorefs  and  nuns,  who  thereupon  refigned  the  whole 
ir.to  the  hands  of  the  patron  John  Fray,  late  lord  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  who,  with  the  king's  licence, 
appropriated  the  lands  to  the  fupport  of  a  chantry 
prielt.  Ii>  the  church  of  Little  A4undane,  adjoining, 
ape  two  ancient  monuments,  of  unknown  knights  and 
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Jadies,  on  altars  in  tombs,  with  arms:  in  this  parilh  is  a 
farm  called  Haultwick,  with  traces  of  being  moated. 

Buntingford  has  a  fmall  market  on  Monday.  Here 
is  aa  alms  houfe,  founded  in  1688  by  Biihop  Ward, 
who  was  educated  here. 

Royfton  is  fituated  partly  in  Hertfordfhire  and  partly 
in  Cambridgeshire.  We  are  told  that  Roifia,  a  famous 
lady,  whom  fome  call  the  countcfs  of  Norfolk,  and  others 
the  Wife  of  Richard  de  Clare,  ere&ed  a  crofs  on  the 
road  fide,  whence  it  was  called  RoifiSs  crofs ;  till  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Euftace  de  Marc,  and  his  nephew, 
Ralph  de  Rochester,  founded  a  priory  of  black  canons  ; 
after  which  it  was  called  Roifia's  town,  or  Roy  ftp  n, 
and  Richard  I.  granted  it  a  fair  and  market :  Mr. 
Salmon  thinks  the  tovyn  exitted  before  the  crofs  was 
.erected.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  it  was  almofl 
deftroyed  by  firej  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VJ1I.  an 
act  nailed  to  reduce  it  into  one  parifh.  The  market  is 
on  Wednefday.  The  church  of  the  priory  is  theparifhr 
church.  Beiides  the  priory  here  were  two  holpitals. 
About  Royfton  is  a  fpecies  of  crow  which  vifits  the 
neighbourhood  only  in  the  winter,  and  returns  back  in 
fpring  :  the  head,  neck,  and  wings,  are  black,  glofTed 
over  with  a  fine  blue ;  the  breaft,  belly,  and  back,  pale 
afh-coloured:  the  toes,  broad  and  fl.it,  to  enable  them  10 
tread  on  marlhy  ground-  They  breed  in  Sweden. 

At  Tharneld,  two  miles  SSW.  from  Royfton,  was 
formerly  a  beacon-  At  this  place,  and  at  Braughin, 
till  very  lately,  a  fet  of  kitchen  furniture  was  kept  to 
lend  put  to  the  poor  at  weddings. 

Near  Arring.ton  is  Wimpole-hall,  a  feat  of.  the  Earl 
of  Hardwick. 

At  Shengay,  three  miles  fouth  from  Cungrave,  was 
a  preceptory  of  knights -templars,  founded  by  Sibylla, 
daughter  of  Roger  de  Montgomery,  eari  of  Shrewsbury, 
,in  1 1 30  :  granted  to  Richard  Longe. 

Caxton,  fituated  on  a  Roman  road,  has  a  market  on 
T'uefday.  Matthew  Paris,  the  hiftorian3  and  Caxton, 
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the  earlieft  Englifli  printer,  are  faid  to  be  natives  of  this 
town. 

At  Eltefley,  one  mile  north-weft  from  Caxton,'near 
the  vicara2;t-houfe,  was  a  nunnery,  where  St.  Pandiania, 
the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Scotland,  is  faid  to  have  been 
buried.  It  was  deftrqyed  before  the  conqueft,  and  a. 
new  houfe  treated  at  Hinchmgbrpke,  in  Huntingdon- 
ihire. 

At  Longftow,  one  mile  fouth  from  Caxton,  was  an 
hofpital  for  poor  fifters  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

At  Bourn,  one  mile  and  a  half  fouth-eaft,  was  for- 
merly a  caftle. 

Godmanchefter,  anciently  Gormanchefter,  has  been 
celebrated  for  its  agriculture,  and  the  inhabitants  boaft 
of  having  received  their  kings  with  a  proceflion  of  180 
ploughs.  It  was  formerly  a  large  town,  and  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  calls  it  a  noble  city.  Here  is  a  free-fchool, 
incorporated  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  a  good  bridge 
over  the  Oufe. 

TheLittle  Herman-ftreet  goes  in  a  ftraightline  through 
Great  and  Little  Stukely,  anciently  written  Styvecle, 
•which  name  it  acquired  from  \\sjtiffclay  foil.  In  Great 
Stukely  church  is  a  font  of  a  very  antique  make.  The 
Herman-ftreet,  after  this,  becomes  notorious  by  the 
name  of  Stangate.  Near  Stilton  fome  parts  appear  ftill 
paved  with  ftone,  which  ftrengthens  the  conjecture  that 
the  name  Stangate  was  given  it  from  thence.  It  tra- 
verfes  great  woods  between  the  two  Saltries,  where  was 
a  monaftery  of  Ciftertians,  founded  in  1146  by  bimon, 
de  St.  Lize,  the  fecond  earl  of  Huntingdon  and  North- 
ampton ;'  among  the  ruins  of  which  lie  buried  Robert 
Brus,  lord  of  Anandale  in  Scotland,  and  of  Cleveland  in 
England,  with  Iliibel  his  confort,  from  whom  the  Scottifh 
branch  of  our  royal  family  is  defcended.  Near  the  road 
fide  Roman  urns  have  been  dug  up. 
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HERTFORD,  fituated  on  the  river  Lea,  which  i$ 
fiavigable  for  barges  from  the  Thames,  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  town  ?n  the  time  of  the  Britons.  Some  of  the 
Saxon  kings  resided  here,  and  on  the  firft  divifion  of  the 
kingdom  into  counties,  it  was  made  the  county  town : 
the  corporation  is  compofed  of  a  mayor  and  aldermen : 
members  were  returned  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I. ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  burgefles 
defired  to  be  excufed  on  account  of  their  poverty: 
however,  they  have  fent  reprefentatives  ever  fmce  the 
reign  of  James  I.  and  there  are  two  markets  weekly,  on 
Thurfday  and  Saturday.  There  were  formerly  five 
churchc-s,  but  now  only  two.  Here  is  a  large  fchooj 
for  the  younger  children  of  Chrift's  hofpital  in  London. 

To  put  a  flop  to  the  incurfionsof  the  Danes,  who  kiled 
•up  the  river  Lea,  a  caftle  was  built  by  Edward  the  Elder, 
fon  of  Alfred,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign.  In  1216 
it  was  taken  by  the  dauphin  of  France  from  Walter  de 
Oodarvilx  who  held  it  fur  King  John,  and  foon  after 
retaken  by  Prince  Henry.  In  1345  it  was  granted, 
together  with  the  honour  of  Hertford,  by  Henry  III.  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  earl  of  Richmond,  and  afterwards  duke 
of  Lar.cafter,  as  a  manfion  fuitable  to  his  rank ;  and 
John,  king  of  France,  who  was  taken  prifoner  by  Ed- 
Ward  the  Black  Prince  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  was 
fome  time  kept  here  confined.  In  1362  Joan  queen  of 
Scotland  and  lifter  of  Edward  III.  died  here.  When 
Richard  II.  was  depofed,  the  Duke  of  Lancafter,  fon  of 
Tobn  of  Gaunt,  becoming  king,  fettled  the  caftle  an4 
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town  on  his  queen  for  life ;  but  {he  being  deprived  of 
her  honours  and  pofleflions  for  confplring  the  death  of 
jthe  kina;,  Henry  V.  they  were  fettled  on  the  ne\v  queen, 
Catharine.  In  the  reign,  of  Richard  III.  the  Caftle  and 
honour  of  Hertford  were  chimed  by  the  Duke  cf 
Buckingham,  as  a  defcendant  of  Humphry  Bo.iun,  c-:l 
of  Hertford. 

In  the  25th  year  cf  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  Michaelmas  term  was  adjourned  fro;n  Weil.nin- 
fter  to  rlertford,  and  held  in  'he  caftle,  on  account 
of  the  plague ;  and  ror  the  fame  reafon  the  queen  re- 
fidvd  here  in  the  ?4th  and  3 5th  y^ars  of  her  reign. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  i.  the  caftle  was  granted  to  the 
Ear!  of  Saliibu:y,  and  is  now  a  feat  of  the  Marquis  of. 
Downftu're.  At  prefent  it  confifts  of  a  gate-hcmfe  or 
lodge,  and  a  range  of  buildings  apparently  of  the  age  of 
Ja.iies  i.  or  Charles  I.  and  a  very  ancient  wall  of  rubble 
ftone  with  angular  corners.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
the  porter  of  trie  caftle  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
received  two  pence  a-day  for  his  wages. 

Here  was  a  priory  of  Brnedicftine  monks,  cell  to  the 
abby  of  St.  Albans,  founded  by  Ralph  de  Limefay  in 
the  rei2;n  of  William  the  Conqueror:  granted  at  the 
dilTolution  to  Sir  Anthony  D.nny  and  others.  Here 
was  likewjfe  a  houfe  of  friars,  fubjedt  to  Mottinden: 
granted  to  Sir  A.  Denny. 

Near  Hertford  is  Balis,  a  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicefter; 
^nd  Hertingfordbury,  a  feat  of  Earl  Cowper. 
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ST.  IVE'S,  called  by  the  Saxons  Slepe,  owes  its 
prefent  name  to  Ivo,  a  Perfian  bifhop,  who  preached 
the  gofpel  in  England  about  the  year  600,  and  after  his 
death  was  canonifed  :  and  the  monks  of  Ramfey  finding 
here  his  relics,  founded  a  Benedi6line  priory,  and  gave 
his  name  to  the  town.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Oufe,  over 
which  is  a  handfome  ftone  bridge,  a#d  has  a  weekly 
market  on  Monday. 

Two  miles  eaft  from  St.  Ive's  is  Holywell,  a  very 
ancient  village,  which  owes  its  name  to  a  remarkable 
well,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  fanctity 

At  Somerfham  was  a  noble  palace  of  the  Bifhop  of 
Ely,  the  remaining  part  ofwhi.cn  was  pulled  down  fome 
years  fince  by  the  Duke  of  Manchefter.  Here  is  a 
good  free-fchool  and  a  medicinal  fpring. 

About  a  mile  from  the  palace,  at  a  village  called 
Colne,  the  lady  Blanche  Wake,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Lancafter,  and  a  near  relation  of  Edward  III.  had  a 
houfe,  which  is  now  totally  deflroyc-d.  A  moft  vio- 
lent quarrel  happened  between  tnis  lady  and  Bifhop 
Lifle  about  their  refpective  boundaries,  which  produced 
a  rencounter  between  the  domeftics,  in  which  one  of 
her  fervants  was  killed.  This  enmity  did  not  end  but 
with  the  complete  ruin  and  death  of  the  bifhop. 

Two  miles  fouth  from  Sotnerfliam  is  Bluntiham,  of 
which  Dr.  Knight,  the  learned  antiquary,  and  writer  of 
the  lives  of  Erafmus  and  Colet,  was  rector.  Here  is  a 
free-fchool.  In  September,  1741,  a  moft  tremendous 
hurricane  happened  at  Bluntfham.  A  dorm  from  the 
fouth- weft-,  bringing  'with  it  a  mift,  and  feeming  not  30 
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yards  high  from  the  ground,  rolled  along  at  the  rate  of 
-4  mile  and  a  half  in  a  minute  with  a  noife  like  thunder. 
It  began  exactly  at  noon,  and  lifted  about  thirteen 
minutes,  eight  of  them  in  fu!l  violence.  Dr.  Knight's 
houfe  was  untiled,  the  flames  and  balustrades  on  it  blown, 
down,  as  alfo  all  the  (tabling;  60  empty  barns  in  the 
pariCh,  the  ale-houfe,  and  about  12  dwelling-houfes  out 
of  100,  and  all  {hook  from  their  underpinnings  ;  all  the 
mills  in  the, country,  nnd  many  ftaclcs  of  hay  and  corn; 
the  pigeons  that  were  flying  in  its  track  were  dafhed  to 
pieces  againft  the  ground.  The  fine  fpire  of  St.  Ive's, 
and  that  of  Hemmfngford,  were  blown  down.  Its 
couifc  was  from  Huntingdon  to  St.  lye's,  Erith,  between 
Wifbeach  and  Downham  to  Lynr.e,  and  fo  to  Snedhain, 
not  further  Couth-weft  than  Huntingdon,  or  north-eaft 
than  Downham.  Very  few  trees  efcaped.  Itb  violence 
was  not  lefs  at  Somerfham.  Mr.  Whilron,  who  then 
lived  at  Wiibeach,  watched  it  very  narrowly.  There 
were  two  currents  of  clouds  that  moved  on  with  great 
force  and  rapidity ;  one  from  the  north-w-jft.  the  other 
from  the  Couth-weft:  the  Couth-weft  was  the  ftrongeft. 
Thefetwocurrents  united  between  Wifbeach  and  Lynne, 
when  riothing  could  withftand  their  violence.  The 
ftorm  blew  down  St.  Margaret's  great  church  at  Lynns, 
which  coft  the  town  Soool.  to  rebuild.  It  was  accom- 
panied with  thunder  and  lightning  at  Cambridge,  where 
it  was  not  fo  violent ;  and  only  a  few  booths  were  blown 
down  at  Sturbitch  fair.  It  Ceems  to  have  been  Cuch  a 
ftorm  as  happened  in  SufTex  about  twelve  years  before, 
A  calm  fucceeded  for  an  hour,  and  the  wind  then  con- 
tinued pretty  high  till  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

At,  Chatteris  ferry  feveral  human  fkeletons  were 
found  in  the  year  1757,  with  an  iron  fvvord,  fpear,  &c. 

At  Chatteris  was  a  convent  of  Benedidtine  nuns, 
founded  by  Alfwen,  wife  to  Athelftan,  earl  of  the  Eaft 
Angles,  and  nurfe  to  King  Edgar  about  the  year  980; 
which  at  the  diflblution  was  granted  to  Edward  lord 
Clinton. 
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At  Doddington,  the  bil"hops  of  Ely  had  formerly  a 
palace. 

March,  or  Merfh,  in  the  ifland  of  Ely,  has  a  m  rket 
on  Friday.  In  forming  the  road  between  March  and 
.Wifbeach,  three  urns  full  of  burnt  bones,  and  a  ppt  vviih 
160  Roman  denarii,  were  dug  up  in  the  year  1750. 

Wilbcach,  or  Oufebeach,  is  a  fea-port  fituated  on  a 
navigable  river,  about  18  miles  from  the  fea  :  it  was 
given  to  the  bifhops  of  Ely  by  the  father  of  A!  win,  who 
afterwards  became  biihop  of  Elmham.  William  the 
Conqueror  erected  a  caftle  here  to  check  the  barons, 
who  made  inroads  from  the  fens.  This  caftle  was  re- 
paired, or  new  built  of  brick,  by  Bifnop  Morton,  who 
drew  a  ftraight  canal  called  the  New  Leame  in  this  fen 
for  the  convenience  of  the  town,  but  it  proved  of  little 
ufe.  In  the  lyth  century  the  caftle  or  palace  was  fe- 
.queftered,  and  then  rebuilt  by  Secretary  Thurlow ;  and 
after  the  reftoration  was  reftored  to  the  bifhop. 

Wifbeach  was  formerly  noted  for  the  goodnefs  and 
quantity  of  its  butter  fent  to  London ;  but  of  late  years, 
grazing  has  been  introduced  in  preference  to  the  dairy. 
Veflels  about  60  tons  burden  are  conftantly  trading  to 
London ;  and  there  is  a  confiderable  inland  trade  to 
Northampton,  Peterborough,  &c.  It  was  incorporated 
by  King  John,  but  the  corporation  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  jurifpruden.ee  or  police  cf  the  place.  The  town 
is  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  over  the  river  is  a  hand- 
fome  ftone  bridge  of  one  arch.  The  affixes  are  held 
every  half  year  alternately  at  this  place  and  at  Ely. 
There  is  a  large  market  weekly  on  Saturday.  Here 
was  an  hofpital  before  the  year  1345;  and  another  at 
Leverington,  about  a  mile  to  the  weft. 

At  Upwell,  five  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Wifbeach,  was 
Mirrr.aud,  or  Marmou'uie,  a  priory  of  Gilbertines,  cell 
to  Sempringham,  founded  by  Ralph  de  Hautville  in  the 
feign  of  Richard  I.  or  fohn. 

At  Newton,  four  miles  north,  was  a  college  or 
chantry,  founded  by  Sir  John  Colvillej  which,  at  th9 
difiblution,  was  annexed  to  the  rectory. 
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At  Walfoken  was  a  college  or  hofpital  belonging  to 
the  brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Thomas  Herring, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  here  in  1693. 

The  name  of  Walpole  is  derived  from  a  wall  or  Tea- 
bank  raifed  by  the  Romans  againft  the  encroachments 
of  the  fea.  There  are  two  villages  of  this  name  diftir,- 
guifhed  by  the  appellations  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  An- 
drew. 

At  Hardwick  was  an  hofpital  for  lepers  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III, 

Lynn  is  fituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oufe  nrar 
its  mouth,  about  eight  miles  from  the  German  fca,  and 
divided  by  feveral  fmall  rivers,  over  which  there  are 
\^  bridges  ;  and  at  the  north  end  of  the  town  is  a  plat- 
form of  twelve  cannon,  called  St.  Ann's  fort.  King 
John  made  it  a  free  borough  for  its  fidelity  during  his 
wars  with  the  barons,  and  Henry  III.  granted  it  a  mayor 
for  the  fame  reafon.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  alder- 
men, high  fteward,  recorder,  &c.  and  fends  two  members 
to  the  -Britiih  parliament.  The  harbour  is  capable  of 
containing  300  merchants'  fhips,  anJ  fometimes  a  ftrong 
wind  will  drive  the  (hips  from  their  moorings.  The 
fituation  of  this  town,  near  the  fall  of  the  Oufe  into  the 
fea,  gives  it  an  opportunity  of  extending  its  trade  into 
eight  different  counties ;  fo  that  it  fupplies  many  con- 
fiderable  cities  and  towns  with  heavy  goods,  not  only 
of  our  own  produce,  but  fuch  as  are  imported  from, 
abroad.  Its  trade  in  wine  and  coals  is  fuch,  that  from. 
90,000  to  100,000  chaldrons  of  coals  are  brought  an- 
nually into  this  port:  and  the  annual  importation  of 
wine  is  more  than  2000  pipes.  It  appeared  by  the 
report  made  by  the  commiffioners  for  auditing  the  pub- 
lic accompts  in  the  year  1784,  that  the  annual  duties 
amounted  to  more  than  thofe  at  any  other  port  in  the 
kingdom,  except  London,  Briftol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull. 
The  trade  of  this  town  in  corn  is  extremely  large  ;  and 
in  iron,  deals,  timber,  and  other  kinds  of  merchandife, 
is  very  considerable,  Its  foreign  trade  is  very  confider- 
able,  efpecially  to  Holland,  Norway,  the  Baltic,  Spain, 
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and  Portugal,  and  formerly  they  drove  a  good  trade  to 
France,  till  it  was  turned  off.  by  treaties  on  one  hand, 
and  by  prohibition?,  high  duties,  &c.  on  the  other,  to 
Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  year  1643  the  parliamen- 
tary forces  befieged  the  town  ;  the  fiege  began  on  the 
7.8th  of  Auguft,  and  continued  till  the  i6th  of  Septem- 
ber, when  it  was  furreudered ;  and  to  preferve  it  from 
plunder,  was  obliged  to, pay  to  every  foot  foldier  of  the 
befieging  army,  under  the  command  of  the  Karl  of 
Manchefter,  ten  ihillings,  and  to  every  foot  officer,  under 
the  ranlc  of  captain,  a  fortnight's  pay,  amounting  in  alt 
to  the  ium  of  3200!.  after  which  it  was  made  a  garrifon- 
town  for  the  parliament.  Preparatory  to  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  it  was  fortified  a-frcQi  by  Sir  Horatio 
Townfhend.  Two  markets  are  held  weekly,  en  Tuefday 
and  Saturday. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  town  is  a  fingular  mount  on  a 
mound,  now  included  with  abaftion  among  fome  modern 
fortifications.  It  is  our  Lady's  Mount,  and  was,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  pilgrims  vi- 
fiting  the  celebrated  convent  cf  our  lady  of  Walfmgham. 
The  lower  part,  which  is  of  oclagon  form,  is  built  with 
brick  faced  with  ftone  ;  the  upper  part,  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs,  is  of  poliflied  ftone,  the  top  part  of  brick.  It 
confifts  of  three  ftories  of  apartments,  the  loweft  is 
arched,  and  has  within  it  a  ciftern,  which  feems  not  to 
have  been  zn  original  part  of  the  building,  but  to  have 
been  added  fince,  for  the  purpofe,  perhaps,  of  a  refervoir 
for  water  during  the  time  when  the  town  was  befieged 
in  the  civil  wars ;  the  fecond  ftory  is  likewife  arched :  a 
flight  of  ftone  ftairs,  now  in  ruins,  ran  round  thefe 
apartments  towards  the  internal  circumference  cf  the 
octagonal  part,  and  led  up  to  the  upper  ftone  building, 
which  certainly  was  a  chapel. 

Here  was  a  priory  of  Benedictine  monks,  cell  to  the- 
cathedral  monaftery  at  Norwich,  founded  by  Bifhop 
Herbert  in  the  year  uoo.  On  the  caufeway  leading 
to  Gaywood,  an  hofpital  was  founded  by  Peter  Capel- 
linus  in  1 145,  for  a  prior  and.  twelve  brothers  and  filters, 
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three  of  whom  were  to  be  lepers.  This  hofpita!  was 
refounded  by  James  I.  and  endowed  with  its  ancient 
poffclfions  for  a  mafter  and  widows.  Here  was  a  con- 
vent of  grey  friars,  rhe  ftceple  of  whofe  church  is  men- 
tioned as  a  fea-mark  ;  a  houfe  of  Auguftine  friars  ;  a 
hoLife  of  black  friars,  and  another  of  Carmelites :  an 
hofpital  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptiil  was  in  being  as 
early,  \i  not  before  the  rei^n  of  Edward  I.:  and  near 
the  town  a  college  of  priefts,  funded  in  1500  by 
Thomas  Thurfby,  who  had  been  feveral  times  mayor. 

At  Babingley,  four  miles  north-eaft  from  Lynn,  is 
faid  to  be  the  place  where  Felix  the  Burgundian  landed, 
when  he  came  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Eaft  Angles, 
and  where  the  firft  church  was  built. 

At  Gayton-well,  near  Gayton,  nine  miles  eaft  from 
Lynn,  was  a  Benedictine  priory,  founded  by  William 
Scohies  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  ;  cell  to  the  abby 
at  Caen  in  Normandy :  granted  to  the  bifbopric  of 
Norwich. 

At  Blackborough,  in  the  parifh  of  Middleton,  three 
miles  fouth-eaft,  was  a  priory  founded  by  Robert  de 
Scales  and  his  wife  for  the  religious  of  both  fexes  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II. ;  but  afterwards  fettled  upon  Bene- 
didline  nuns,  which  continued  till  the  lupprellion,  when 
the  fite  was  granted  to  the  fee  of  Norwich;  the  fmall 
remains  of  which  are  converted  to  a  dove-houfe.  In 
this  parifh  was  a  feat  or  caftle  of  the  lords  Scales  ;  the 
gatethoufe\f  which  is  ftill  {landing. 

At  Shuldham,  four  miles  fouth-ead,  was  a  priory  of 
Gilbertines,  founded  hy^GeofFry  Fits  Piers,  earl  of 
Eflex,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. :  granted  to  Thomas 
Mildmav. 
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BRAUGHING  was  anciently,  next  to  Verulam, 
the  moft  confiderable  place  in  the  county,  and  is  thought 
to  have  be:n  the  Roman  C&faromagum,  fituated  28  miles 
from  London,  as  by  Antoninus's  Itinerary.  It  ftill  has 
fome  ruins  of  its  ancient  eminence,  giving  name  to  the 
deanery  and  the  hundred.  On  the  weit  fide  the  Herman- 
ftreet,  now  the  road  to  Cambridge,  we  find  the  ruins  of 
a  Roman  camp.  The  church  is  a  handfome  building, 
and  had  a  ring  of  five  good  bells,  which  are  now  in- 
creafed  to  eight  by  the  bounty  of  the  late  William 
Freeman,  tfq. ;  who  delighted  much  in  ringing. 

Near  the  church-yard  is  an  old  houfe,  at  prefent 
inhabited  by  poor  families,  which  was  given  with  all 
forts  of  furniture  for  weddings.  They  brought  hither 
their  provifions,  and  had  a  large  kitchen,  with  a 
cauldron,  large  fpits,  and  dripping-pan ;  a  large  room 
for  merriment ;  a  lodging-room,  with  a  bride-bed,  and 
good  linen :  fome  of  which  furniture  was  in  being  a  few 
years  ago. 
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Barkway  church  flrands  in  the  midfl  of  the  town :  in 
the  windows  are  fome  curious  paintings  on  glafs,  to 
reprefent  the  creation,  &c. 

At  Anfty,  two  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Barkway,  was 
an  ancient  caftle  of  the  houfe  of  York. 

The  Herman-ftreet  paffes  through  the  parifh,  and  all 
the  way  upon  it  we  find  remains  of  camps  and  ftations 
exaclly  according  to  the  Itinerary.  The  caftle  was  faid 
to  be  built  by  Euftace  earl  of  Boulogne,  at  the  com- 
mand of  William  I.  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there 
were  fortifications  before.  It  confifted  of  a  keep,  or 
round  artificial  hill,  yet  remaining,  with  a  large  and 
deep  fofle  about  it ;  the  mount  probably  made  from  the 
ditch.  The  barons,  in  King  John's  time,  made  another 
intrenchment  fouth  of  it,  which  would  contain  a  garrifort 
as  numerous  as  the  caftle  would  hold.  Henry  III. 
obliged  Nicholas  de  Anfty  to  demolifli  the  additional 
fortification,  and  keep  up  only  the  old  one. 

The  church  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  as 
is  faid,  out  of  the  ftones  of  the  demolifhed  fortifications 
made  additional  to  the  caftle.  It  is  certainly  very  old, 
and  built  with  a  low  tower  in  the  middle,  and  two  aides. 
The  chancel,  perhaps,  was  rebuilt  with  the  materials  of 
the  keep,  being  of  later  date.  It  is  large  and  lofty,  and 
hath  ftalls,  as  if  for  a  choir. 

Triplow,  a  village  one  mile  north-cad  from  Foul- 
mire,  was  the  place  where  the  council  of  agitators  was 
formed  in  1648,  by  the  influence  of  Cromwell.  The 
miller  of  Trumpington  is  immortalifed  by  Chaucer  in 
the  Reeve's  Tale  :  the  mill  is  now  in  ruins. 

Cambridge,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Granta^  is  fituated  on  the  river  Cam,  and  gives  name  to 
the  county.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  high- 
fteward,  recorder,  13  aldermen,  24  common- councilmen, 
a  town-clerk,  and  other  officers ;  but,  with  regard  to 
the  government  of  the  univerfity,  that  has  a  chancellor, 
eligible  every  three  years,  ant  manere  in  eedem  officie 
durante  tacito  confenfu  fenatus  Cantabr.  The  prefent 
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chancellor  is  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  He  hath 
under  him  a  comnuirary,  who  holds  a  court  of  record  of 
civil  caufrs  for  all  privileged  perfons  and  fcholars  under 
the  decree  of  mafter  of  arts. 

They  havealfo  an  high-fteward,  chofen  by  the  fenate, 
and  holding  by  patent  from  the  univerfity.  The  prefent 
high -lie  ward  is  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt. 

The  vice-chancellor  is  annually  chofen  on  the  4th  of 
November,  by  the  body  of  the  univerfity,  out  of  two 
perfons,  nominated  by  the  heads  of  the  colleges. 

Two  pro£lors  are.  alfo  annually  chofen,  as  at  Oxford; 
as  alfo  are  two  taxers,  who,  with  the  proctors,  have 
cognizance  of  weights  and  mealures,  as  clerks  of  the 
market. 

The  univerfity  has  alfo  a  cujlcs  archivorum,  or  regifter, 
three  efquire  beadles,  one  yeoman  beadle,  and  a  library- 
keeper. 

The  vice-chancellor  fometimes  vifits  the  taverns  and 
other  public-houfes  in  perfon;  but  the  proctors  do  it 
very  frequently,  and  have  power  to  punifh  offending 
fcholars,  and  to  fine  the  public-houfes  who  entertain 
them  after  eight  at  night  in  the  winter, -or  nine  in  the 
fummer. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of 'the  univerfity  of  Cambridge; 
the  ftory  goes,  that  Cantaber,  a  Spaniard,  270  years 
before  Chrift,  firft  founded  it ;  and  that  Sebert,  king 
of  the  Ei.ft  Angles,  reftored  it,  anno  Chrifti  630.  Af- 
terwards, as  the  learned  Camden  obferves,  it  lay  a  long 
time  neglected,  and  was  overthrown  by  the  Danifh 
ftorrrs,  till  all  things  revived  under  the  Norman  govern- 
ment. Soon  after  inns,  hoftels,  and  halls,  were  built 
for  frudents,  though  without  endowments.  There  are 
now  fixteen  colleges  and  halls,  which  differ  only  in  name, 
being  equally  endowed  and  privileged;  lixteen  mafters, 
406  fellowfhips,  about  662  fcholarfhips,  236  exhibitions- 
and  the  whole  number  of  mafters,  fellows,  fcholars,  ex- 
hibitioners, and  other  ftudents,  are  about  1500. 
i.  PETER-HOUSE, 

Which,  was  founded  by  Hugh  Ballham,  bifhop  of 
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Ely,  anno  1257,  when  only  prior  of  Ely.  But  at  firft 
the  fcholars  had  no  other  conveniences  than  chambers, 
which  exempted  them  from  the  high  rates  impofed  on 
them  by  the  townfmen  for  lodgings.  The  endowment 
was  fettled  by  the  fame  Hugh,  when  bifhop,  anno  1284, 
fora  mafler,  fourteen  fellows,  &c.  which  number  might  be 
increafed  or  diminifhed  according  to  the  improvement  or 
diminution  of  their  revenues. 

2.    CLARE-HALL 

Was  founded  in  the  year  1340,  by  Richard  Badew, 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity;  and,  in  the  year  1347,  was 
rebuilt  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Burk,  countefs  of  Clare  in 
Suffolk.  He  had  before  built  an  houfe  called  Univeriity- 
hall,  wherein  the  fcholars  lived  upon  their  own  expence 
for  16  years,  till  it  was  accidentally  deftroyed  by  fire. 
The  founder,  finding  the  charge  of  rebuilding  would 
exceed  his  abilities,  had  the  kind  afliftance  of  the 
faid  lady,  through  whofe  liberality  it  was  not  only  re- 
built, but  endowed  for  the  maintenance  of  one  mafter, 
ten  fellows,  and  ten  fcholars,  and  fhe  gave  it  the  name 
of  Clare-hall.  It  has  been  new  built,  all  of  free-done, 
and  is  one  of  the  neatelt  and  moft  uniform  houfes  in  the 
univerfity;  and  is  delightfully  fituated,  the  river  Cam 
running  through  the  garden. 

3.    PEMBROKE-HALL 

Was  founded  in  the  year  1343,  by  the  Lady  Mary 
St.  Paul,  countefs  of  Pembroke,  third  wife  to  Audomare 
de  Valentia,  earl  of  Pembroke  ;  who  having  been  un- 
happily flain  at  a  tilting  on  his  wedding-day,  fhe  entirely 
fequ^ftered  herfelf  from  all  worldly  delights,  and  among 
other  pious  a£b  built  this  college,  which  has  been  fmce 
much  augmented  by  the  benefactions  of  others. 

4.  ST.BEN'ET'S,  or  CORPUS-CHRISTI  COLLEGE, 
Was  founded  by  the  fociety  of  friars  of  Corpus  Chrifti, 
in  the  year  1344  This  role  out  of  two  guilds  or  fra- 
ternities, one  of  Corpus  Chrifti,  and  the  other  of  the 
Bleffed  Virgin,  which,  after  a  long  emulation,  being 
united  into  one  body,  by  a  joint  intereft,  built  this  col- 
lege, which  took  its  name  from  the  adjoining  church  of 
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St.  Benedict.  Their  greateft  modern  benefa&or  was 
Dr.  Matthew  Parker,  once  mafter  of  the  college,  and 
afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  by  his  pru- 
dent management  recovered  feveral  rights  of  the  college; 
and,  befides  two  fellowships  and  five  fcholarftiips,  gave 
a  great  number  of  excellent  MSS.  to  their  library,  which 
were  moftly  collected  out  of  the  remains  of  the  old 
abby  libraries,  colleges,  and  cathedrals,  and  chiefly  relate 
to  the  hiftory  of  England. 

5.   TRINITY   HALL 

Was  founded  about  the  year  1353  by  William  Bate- 
man,  bifhop  of  Norwich.  It  was  built  upon  a  place 
which  once  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Ely,  and  was  an 
houfe  for  ftudents  before  the  time  of  Bifhop  Bateman, 
who,  by  exchange  for  the  advowfons  of  certain  re£lo- 
ries,  got  it  into  his  own  pofleflion.  He  was  a  great 
mafter  of  civil  and  canon  law ;  whereupon  the  mafter, 
two  fellows,  and  three  fcholars  (the  number  appointed 
by  him  at  the  firft  foundation),  were  obliged  to  follow 
thofe  two  ftudies.  It  has  been  fmce  much  augmented 
by  benefactors,  and  the  number  of  its  members  is  pro- 
portionably  increafed. 

6.  GONVIL  and  CAIUS  COLLEGE. 

Anno  1348,  Edward  Gonvil  founded  an  hall,  called 
after  his  name,  upon  the  place  where  now  are  the  orchard 
and  tennis-court  of  Ben'et-college.  But  within  five 
years  after,  it  was  removed  into  the  place  where  it  now 
ftands,  by  Bifhop  Bateman,  founder  of  Trinity-hall. 
Anno  i557>  John  Caius,  doclor  of  phyfic,  improved  this 
hall  into  a  new  college,  fmce  chiefly  called  by  his  name ; 
and  it  has  of  late  years  received  confiderable  embelli(h- 
ments,  &c. 

7.  KING'S  COLLEGE 

Was  founded  in  the  year  1451  by  King  Henry  VI. 
It  was  at  firft  but  fmall,  being  built  by  that  prince  for  <i 
redlor  and  twelve  fcholars  only.  Near  it  was  a  little 
hoftel  for  grammarians,  built  by  William  Bingham. 
which  was  granted  by  the  founder  to  King  Henry,  for 
the  enlargement  of  his  college.  Whereupon  he  united 
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thefe  two,  and  having  enlarged  them  by  adding  the 
church  of  St.  John  Zachary,  founded  a  college  for  a 
provoft,  feventy  fellows  and  fcholars,  three  chaplains, 
&c.  The  chapel  belonging  to  this  college  is  defervedly 
reckoned  one  of  the  fineft  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  is  304  feet  long  ;  its  breadth,  including  the 
cells  or  burial-places  on  each  fide,  is  73  broad ;  its  height 
to  the  battlements  is  91  feet:  it  has  not  one  pillar  in  it, 
and  the  roof  is  arched  with  ftone.  It  has  twelve  large 
windows  on  each  fide  finely  painted ;  and  the  carving 
and  other  workmanfhip  of  the  ftalls  furpafles  any  thing 
of  the  kind.  It  conftitutes  one  fide  of  a  large  fquare  ; 
for  the  royal  founder  defigned  that  the  college  fhould  be 
a  quadrangle,  all  of  equal  beauty:  but  the  civil  wars 
in  which  he  was  involved  with  the  houfe  of  York  pre- 
vented his  accomplifhing  it,  and  the  profecution  of  his 
good  defign  was  referved  to  our  own  time.  What  has 
been  added  is  not  only  an  ornament  to  the  college,  but 
to  the  whole  univerfity.  The  new  building,  which  is 
of  ftone,  runs  from  the  weft  end  of  the  chapel,  a  little 
detached  from  it,  to  the  fouthward,  makes  another  fide 
of  the  fquare,  and  contains  fpacious  chambers  and  apart- 
ments, being  236  feet  in  length  and  46  in  breadth. 

February,  1734,  the  workmen.,  digging  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  new  buildings  of  this  college,  found  a  great 
number  of  broad  pieces  of  gold  of  the  coin  of  King 
Henry  V.  exceeding  fair.  AS  foon  as  it  was  known, 
the  governors  of  the  college  got  out  of  the  workmen's 
hands  a  confiderable  number,  which  they  made  prefents 
of  to  their  particular  benefactors,  and  divided  among 
themfelves  and  the  fellows  of  the  college ;  but  it  is  fup- 
pofed  that  the  workmen  fecreted  many,  for  this  coin 
was  very  fcarce  before,  but  after  this  was  much  ealier 
to  be  met  with. 

8.  C^UEEN'S  COLLEGE 

Was  founded  by  (^ueen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of 
King  Henry  VI.  in  the  year  1446,  but  the  troublefome 
times  that  followed  would  not  give  her  leave  to  complete 
the  fabric.  The  firft  trailer' of  ir,  Ancrew  Ducket, 
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procured  great  fums  of  money  from  well-difpofed  perfonS 
towards  nnifhing  of  this  work  ;  and  fo  far  prevailed 
with  Queen  Eliz  beth,  wife  of  King  Edward  IV.  that 
fhe  perfected  what  her  profeflfd  enemy  had  begun. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Ferdinando  Srnythe?,  fenior  fellow 
of  Queen's  college,  who  died  in  November,  1725,  gave 
7500!.  to  the  fame,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  three 
bachelors  of  art,  till  the  time  of  their  taking  their 
.matter's  degree. 

9.    CATHARIN7E-HALL 

Was  founded  in  the  year  1459  by  Robert  Woodlarlr, 
third  proved  of  King's  college;  and  the  hall  was  built 
over  againft  the  Carmelites'  houfe,  for  one  matter  and 
three  fellows.  The  numbers  have  been  fince  greatly 
in.creafed,  as  well  as  the  revenues,  by  a  c<  nfiaefable 
benefaction,  and  a  new  building  is'  added  at  the  eaft  end 
of  the  matter's  lodge',  and  the  whole  is  parted  from  the 
ftrcet  by  a  handfome  brick  wall,  with  ftone  columns 
and  iron  gates.  Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock,  late  bifhop  of 
London,  gave,  in  his  life-time,  650!.  for  fitting  up  a 
handfeme  room,  as  well  for  the  reception  of  the  college 
library,  as  of  his  own  books,  which  were  placed  therein 
after  his  deceafe.  He  likewife  gave  the  iron  palifades 
at  the  back  of  the  college. 

IO.    JESUS  COLLEGE 

Was  founded  anno  1497,  by  John  Alcocke,  bifhop  of 
Ely>  out  of  an  old  nunnery  dedicated  to  St.  Kadegund, 
given  him  by  King  Henry  VK.  and  Pope  Julius  H.  on 
account  of  the  fcandalous  incontinence  of  the  nuns,  in 
order  to  be  by  him  converted  to  this  ufe.  And  this 
prelate  eftabliftied  in  it  a  matter,  fix  fellows,  and  fix 
fcholars;  but  their  numbers  have  been  much  increafed 
by  after-benefe£tions. 

ii.  CHRIST'S  COLLEGE 

Was  founded  by  the  Lady  Margaret,  countefs  of 
Richmond,  mother  of  King  Henry  VII.  anno  1506, 
upon  the  place  where  God's  Houfe  formerly  ftood.  She 
fettled  there  a  matter  and  twelve  fellows,  &c. which  num- 
ber in  King  Edward  VI.'s  time  being  comp'ained  of  as 
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favouring  of  fuperftition,  by  alluding  to  our  Saviour  and 
his  twe've  difcipU-s,  that  prince  added  a  i  ^th  fellowfhip, 
with  fome  new  fcholarfhips.  This  college  has  been 
adorned  with  a  very  fine  new  building. 

12    ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE 

Was  founded  about  the  year  1506  by  the  fame  lady, 
upon  the  place  where,  anno  1 134,  Nigel  or  Neal,  fecond 
bifliop  of  Ely,  founded  an  hofpital  for  canons  regular  ; 
which,  by  Hugh  de  Balfham,  w~s  converted  into  a 
priory  dedicated  t;>  St.  J  -hn,  and  by  the  executors  of 
the  faid  Counted  «.-f  Richmond  into  a  college,  under 
the  n<ure  of"  the  fame  faint.  For  fhe  died  'jefore  it  was 
finifhed,  which  retard  d  the  work  for  fome  time  ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  carried  on  b)  h^r  executors;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  r  ign  of  King  James  I.  was  greatly 
enlarged  with  fair  new  buildings.  This  college,  plea- 
fantly  fituated  by  the  river,  is  no  lefs  remarkable  for  its 
number  of  ftudents  and  its  beautiful  groves  and  gardens, 
th  .n  for  its  ftricr.  and  regular  difcipline.  It  has  a  noble 
library,  which  has  been  of  late  years  greatly  augmented 
by  the  acceflion  of  the  library  of  Dr.  Gunning,  bifhop 
of  Ely. 

13.    MAGDALEN    COLLEGE 

Was  founded,  anno  15 -.2,  by  Thomas  Audley,  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  and  was  afterwards  enlarged  and 
endowed  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wr~y,  lord  chief  juftice  of 
England.  This  college  ftands  by  itfelf  on  the  north- 
weft  fide  of  the  river,  and  hath  been  of  late  years  im- 
proved and  adorned  by  a  handfome  piece  of  building. 
A  fellowfhip  of  confiderable  value  his  been  lately 
founded  at  this  college,  which  is  appropriated  to  gen- 
tlemen r.f  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  called  the  travel- 
ting  Norfolk  fellowjhip. 

To  the  library  of  this  college  were  left  a  valuable 

collection  of  pamphlets,  by Pepys,  efq.  as  alfo 

great  numbers  of  papers  relating  to  the  navy  and  admi- 
ralty. 1  he  benefactor  bequeathed  the  prefles,  as  well 
as  the  books  aud  papers,  and  they  are  kept  in  the  man- 
ner he  left  them. 
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14.  TRINITY  COLLEGE 

Was  founded,  anno  1546,  by  King  Henry  VIII, 
out  of  three  others :  St.  Michael's  college,  built  by 
Hervie  of  Stanton,  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  ; 
King's  Hall,  founded  by  Edward  III.;  and  Fenwick's 
hoftel.  Its  worthy  matter,  T.  Nevil,  dean  of  Can- 
terbury, repaired,  or  rather  new  built,  this  college, 
with  that  iplendor  and  magnificence,  that  for  fpaci- 
oufnefs,  and  the  beauty  and  uniformity  of  its  build- 
ings, it  is  hardly  to  be  outdone.  All  which  has  been 
fmce  ftill  further  improved  by  a  moft  noble  and  ftately 
library,  begun  by  the  late  famous  Dr.  Ifaac  Bar- 
row :  a  building,  for  the  bignefs  and  defign  of  it  (fays 
a  right  reverend  prelate),  perhaps  not  to  be  matched  in 
thefe  kingdoms.  This  college  is  likewife  rendered 
famous  on  account  of  feveral  great  men  it  has  edu- 
cated, as  the  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Dr.  Bar- 
row, Mr.  Ray,  and  Dr.  Bentley,  its  learned  matter. 
July  4,  1755,  was  finiftied  and  erected  in  Trinity- 
chapel,  Cambridge,  by  Dr.  Smith,  that  long-ftudied 
piece  of  fculpture  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  which  is  allowed 
by  the  beft  profeflbrs  of  art  to  be  a  complete  matter- 
piece  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Roubiliac. 

15.  EMANUEL  COLLEGE 

Was  founded,  anno  1584,  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a 
place  where  was  formerly  a  convent  of  Dominicans, 
founded  in  the  year  1280  by  the  lady  Alice,  countefs 
of  Oxford.  After  the  fuppreffion  of  monafteries  it  came 
into  the  pofTeffion  of  Mr.  Sherwood,  of  whom  Sir  Walter 
feems  to  have  bought  it.  It  has  a  very  neat  chapel, 
built  not  many  years  ago  by  the  bounty  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Sancroft,  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  and  others. 
And  the  library  belonging  to  it  has  received,  of  late 
years,  a  fine  addition  by  the  valuable  collection  of  books 
pf  the  fame  archbifhop,  given  to  it  on  the  deceafeof  that 
prelate. 

l6.    SIDNEY-SUSSEX    COLLEGE 

Was  founded  by  virtue  of  the  will  of  the  lady  Frances 
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,  countefs  of  SulTex,  who  died  anno  1589,  and  by 
her  will  left  5000!.  for  the  founding  of  a  college  to  be 
palled  Sidney-Sufiex.  It  was  erected  on  the  place 
where  formerly  the  monaftery  of  grey  friars,  built  by 
King  Edward  I.  had  flourished.  But  though  this 
college  owes  its  rife  to  the  bequeft  of  this  lady,  and  the 
care  of  her  executors,  it  is  exceedingly  improved  by 
the  benefactions  of  Sir  Francis  Clerk,  who,  befides 
erecting  a  fet  of  new  buildings,  augmented  the  fcholar- 
flitps,  and  founded  four  fellowfhips,  with  eight  fcholar- 
fhips  more;  and  moreover  Sir  John  Brereton  left  to  it 
above  2000! . 

Thefe  are  the  fixteen  colleges,  or  halls,  in  this  uni- 
yerfity. 

The  fchools  of  this  univerfity  were  at  firft  in  private 
houfes,  hired  from  ten  years  to  ten  years  for  that  purpofe 
by  the  univerfity ;  in  which  time  they  might  not  be  put 
to  any  other  ufe.  Afterwards  public  fchools  were  built 
at  the  charge  of  the  univerfity,  in  or  near  jthe  place 
where  they  now  ftand  ;  but  the  prefent  fabric,  as  it  is 
now  built  of  brick  and  rough  ftone,  was  erected  partly 
at  the  expence  of  the  univerfity,  and  partly  by  the  con- 
tributions of  feveral  benefactors. 

The  whole  number  of  fellows  in  the  univerfity  is  406, 
and  of  fcholars  666 ;  befides  which  there  are  236  inferior 
officers  and  fervants  of  various  kinds,  who  are  main- 
tained upon  the  foundation.  Thefe,  however,  are  not 
all  the  ftudents  of  the  univerfity :  there  are  two  forts  of 
ftudents,  called  penfioncrs,  the  greater  and  the  lefs  ;  the 
greater  penfioners  are,  in  general,  the  young  nobility, 
and  are  called  fellow-commoners,  becaufe,  though  they 
are  fcholars,  they  dine  with  the  fallows ;  the  lefs  are 
dieted  with  the  fcholars ;  but  both  live  at  their  own  ex- 
pence.  There  are  alfo  a  confiderable  number  of  poor 
fcholars,  called  fizars,  who  wait  npon  the  fellows  and 
fcholars,  and  the  penfioners  of  both  ranks,  by  whom  they 
are  in  a  great  degree  maintained  ;  but  the  number  of 
thofe  penfioners  and  fizars  cannot  be  afcertained,  as  it  is 
in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  fluctuation. 
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The  Univerfiry-Iibrary  was  firft  built  by  Rotherham, 
archbifliop  of  York,  who,  with  Tonftal,  bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham, furnillied  it  with  choice  books ;  few  whereof  are 
to  be  found  at  prefent.  But  it  contained  neverthelefs 
about  14,000  books,  when  his  late  majefty  King 
George  I.  was  gracioufly  pleafed,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  to  purchafe  the  large  and  curious  library  of 
Dr.  John  Moor,  bifhop  of  Ely,  who  died  July  30, 
1714,  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  royal  favour,  to  bellow  it 
upon  this  univerfity. 

There  have  been  very  lately  great  additions  and  al- 
terations made  in  the  library,  for  the  better  difpofition 
of  this  valuable  royal  prefent,  which  confifted  of  upwards 
of  30,000  volumes,  and  coft  the  king  7000  guineas. 
And  we  cannot  but  obferve  in  this  place,  that  the  late 
Lord  Vifcount  Townfend  having  underftood  that  the 
univerfity,  to  Ihew  their  gratitude,  and  do  honour  to 
the  memory  of  his  late  majefty  King  George  L  intended 
to  erect  a  ftatue  of  that  monarch,  was  plea?  d  to  offer  to 
caufe  the  fame  to  be  carved  and  fet  up  in  the  faid  library 
at  his  own  expence;  which  generous  tender  was  re- 
ceived by  the  univerfity  in  the  manner  it  deferved,  and 
with  circumftances  equally  to  their  own  and  his  lord- 
fhip's  honour.  And  in  the  month  of  October,  1739, 
in  purfuance  thereof,  a  fine  marble  ftatue  of  this  great 
prince  was  accordingly  erected  in  the  fenate-houfe  of 
the  univerfity  ;  on  which  are  the  following  infcriptions, 
viz.  On  the  front : 

GEORGIO 

Optimo  Principly 

Magncs  Britannia  Regi, 

Ob  ivfigma  cjus  in  bane  Acadtmlam 

Merita, 
Senatus  Casitabrlglenfis 

In  perpejuum 
Grati  Animi  TejUmon 

Statuam 

Mortuo  ponendam 
Decrevit- 
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That  is — By  the  fenate  of  Cambridge  it  was  decreed, 
that  a  ftatue  (hould  be  ereiled  to  his  late  moft  excel- 
lent majefty  George  I.  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  a 
perpetual  monurrtent  of  their  gratitude  for  his  fignal 
benefits  to  this  univerfity.  On  the  left :  ' 

CAROLUS 

Vicecomes  Town/hend, 
Summum  turn  Acadtmne^  turn 

Reipublicte  Decusy 

Pro  Eximia.  qua  Regem  cohierat 

Pietate,  proque  fingulari, 

Qua  Ac'Uemiam  foveratt 

Caritate,  Statuam 

A  Senatu  Acadsmico  decretam 

Sumpt  ibus  fui  s  e  Mar  more 

Faciendum  locavit. 

That  i? — Charles  lord  vifcount  Townfhend,  a  principal 
ornament  both  of  t'-.e  univerfity  and  the  ft:ite,  agree- 
ably to  his  fingular  loyalty  towards  his  prince,  and 
the  particular  affection  wherewith  he  had  favoured 
the  univerfity,  engaged  to  have  the  ftatue,  which  was 
decreed  by  the  fenate  of  Cambridge,  made  of  marble 
at  his  own  expence. 

CAROLUS  Films 

Vicecomes  '1  ownjbcnd, 

rirtutum  <zque  ac  Honorum 

Paternorum  Htsrest 

Statuam, 

g>uam  Pater  Morte  fublta  abreptus 
Imperf'tfam  retiquerat, 

Perficiendam^ 

Atque  in  hoc  ornatijjimo 

Academies  Loco  collocandum^ 

Curavit. 
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That  is — Charles  the  fon,  Lord  Vifcount  Townfhend, 
heir  alike  to  the  virtues  and  dignities  of  his  father, 
caufed  this  ftatue,  which  his  father,  furprifed  by 
fudden  death,  had  left  imperfect,  to  be  completed, 
and  eredted  in  this  moft  honourable  place  of  the 
univerfity. 

The  fame  beneficent  king,  not  contented  with  having 
given  this  noble  inftance  of  his  royal  bounty  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1724,  was  graeioufly 
pleafed  to  confer  another  mark  of  his  favour  upon  them, 
and  which  extended  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in 
creating  a  new  eftablifament  in  a  moft  ufeful  branch  of 
learning,  which  was  much  wanted,  and  for  which  till 
that  time  there  had  been  no  provifion  :  this  was,  to  ap- 
point two  perfons,  not  under  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts,  or  bachelor  of  laws,  fkilled  in  modern  hiftory,  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  to  be  nominated 
king's  prcfeflbrs  cf  modern  hiftory,  one  for  the  univer- 
fity of  Cambridge,  and  the  other  for  that  of  Oxford ; 
who  are  obliged  to  read  lectures  in  the  public  fchools, 
at  particular  times  ;  each  of  which  profeflbrs  to  have  a 
ftipend  of  400!.  per  annum  ;  out  of  which  each  profefibr 
is  obliged  to  maintain,  with  fufficient  falaries,  two  per- 
iod at  leaft,  well  qualified  to  teach  and  inftruci:  in 
writing  and  fpeaking  the  faid  languages,  gratis,  twenty 
fcholars  of  each  univerfity,  to  be  nominated  by  th'j  king, 
each  of  which  is  obliged  to  learn  two,  at  leaft,  of  the 
faid  languages. 

The  fame  prince  alfo  was  pleafed  to  appoint  twelve 
perfons,  chofen  out  of  each  of  the  univeriities,  to  be 
preachers  in  the  royal  chapel  of  Whitehall,  at  ftatcd 
times,  with  handfome  falaries ;  and  declared,  that  he 
•would  caufe  a  particular  regard  to  be  had  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  univerfities,  in  the  difpofitions  of  thofe 
benefices  which  fell  into  the  royal  gift. 

A  very  fine  marble  ftatue,  done  by  Ryfbrack,  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Somerfet,  who  was  chancellor  of  this  uni- 
verfity for  above  60  years,  was  placed,  in  July,  1756, 
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In  the  fenate-houfe  at  Cambridge,  on  the  right-hand  of 
the  eaft  door,  juft  before  the  pillars  that  fupport  the 
gallery  at  the  end.  It -exhibits  a  noble  figure  of  the 
duke  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life,  raifed  on  a  fquare 
pedeftal,  and  drefled  after  Vandycke's  manner,  with  the 
enfigns  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  leaning  in  an  eafy 
pofture  on  his  left  arm,  and  holding  out  a  roll  in  his 
right  hand.  The  whole  piece  has  a  very  graceful  and 
majeftic  look,  is  extremely  well  executed,  and  does 
honour  to  the  ingenious  artifh  It  was  a  prefent  mads 
to  the  univerfity  by  the  duke's  illuftrious  daughters, 
the  March ionefs  of  Granby  and  Lady  Guernfey.  The 
following  infcription  in  capitals  is  fet  on  the  front  of  the 
pedeftal. 

CAROLO 

DVCI  SOMERSETENSI 

STRENVO  IVR1S  ACADEMICI  DEFENSORI 

ACERRIMO  LIBERTATIS  PUBLIC AE  VINDICI  STATVAM 

LECTISSIMARVM  MATRON ARVM  MVNVS 

L.  M.  PONENDAM  DECREVIT 

ACADEMIA  CANTABRIGIEKSIS 

QUAM  PRAESIDIO  SVO  MVX1VIT 

AVXIT  MVNIFICENTIA 

PER  ANNOS  PLVS  SEXAGINTA 

CANCELLARIVS. 

That  is — To  Charles,  duke  of  Somerfet,  a  flrenuous  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  the  univerfity,  a  zealous  af- 
fertor  of  public  liberty,  this  ftatue,  the  gift  of  two 
moft  excellent  matrons,  was  willingly  and  defervedly 
placed  by  the  decree  of  the  univerfity,  which  he, 
chancellor  of  it  above  fixty  years,  defended  by  his 
power,  augmented  by  his  munificence. 

On  the  reuerfe  : 

HANC  STATVAM 

SVAE  IN  PARENTEM  PIETATIS 

IN  ACADEMIAM  STVDII 

MONVMENTVM 
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C*     *       i/ 

ORNATISSIMAE  FAEMINAE 

FRANC1SCA  MARCHIONIS  DE  GRANBY  CONIVX 

CHARLOTTA  BARONIS  DE  GVERNSEY 

b.  P.  FACIENDAM  CVRAVERVNT 

M.DCC.LVI. 

That  is — This  ftatue,  a  monument  of  filial  duty  to  their 
parent,  of  their  affection  for  the  univerfity,  the  moil 
accomplifhed  ladies,  Frances,  wife  of  the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  Charlotte,  of  Lord  Guernfcy,  caufed  to  be 
erected  at  their  own  expence,  1736. 

A  fine  ftatue  of  fame  was  prefented  to  the  univerfity 
by  Peter  Barrel,  junior,  efq. 

In  the  year  1766,  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle, 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  placed  a  fine  ftatue  of  King 
George  II.  in  the  fenate-houfe,  oppofite  to  that  of  his 
royal  father  King  George  I.  as  a  monument  of  grati- 
tude to  his  royal  mafter,  and  of  regard  to  the  univer- 
fity. On  the  front  of  the  pedeftal  is  the  following 
infcription : 

GEORGIO  SECUNDO, 

Patronofuo,  op  time  merentiy 

Semper  Venerando-^ 

ghiod  volenti  Populo, 

yuftijjime)  humanijjime, 

In  Pace  &  in  Bella, 

Feliciter  imperavit ; 

Quod  Academiam  Cantabrldgunfcm 

Fovit,  auxit,  ornavit\ 

Hanc  Statuam 

Mternum,  faxlt  Deus,  Monumentum 

Grail  animi  in  Regern^ 

Pietatis  in  Patriam^ 

Amoris  in  Academiam^ 

Suis  SumptibuS)  poni  curavity 

Thomas  Holies, 

Dux  de  Newcaftle 

Academia  Cancellariusy 
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That  is — To  George  II.  his  ever  reverenced  and  truly 
deferving  patron,  who  happily  governed,  moft  juftly, 
and  moft  clemently,  a  willing  people,  in  peace  and  in 
war  ;  who  cherilhed,  enriched,  adorned  this  univerfity 
of  Cambridge :  this  ftatue  was  erected  as  a  lading 
monument  of  his  gratitude  to  the  beft  of  mafters,  of 
his  piety  to  his  country,  and  love  to  this  univerfity, 
at  his  own  expence,  by  Thomas  Holies,  duke  of 
Newcaftle,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  the  year 
1766. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1755,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Newcaftle,  chancellor  of  this  univerfity,  attended  by  the 
heads  and  doctors,  and  almoft  all  the  members  of  the 
fenate-houfe,  proceeded  from  Clare-hall  to  the  place 
intended  for  the  erection  of  a  new  public  library,  and 
there  his  grace,  after  a  (hort  addrefs  in  Latin  for  fuccefs 
to  the  undertaking,  laid  the  firft  ftone  ;  in  the  hollow 
part  of  which  was  placed  a  great  number  of  gold  and 
filver  pieces  of  the  reigning  king's  coin;  and  in  an- 
other part  of  it,  a  copper  plan,  with  the  following 
infcription : 

ConftantL-s  tsternitatlque  facrum 

Lotus  hoc  Orientate  Blbliothects  Publlca 

Egregia  Georgii  Imi 

Britanniarum  Regis 

Liberalitate  locupletatis 

Vetujlate  obfoletam  injlauravit 

Georgll  Ildi  Principis  optimi 

Munificent'ia 

Accedente 

NobluJ/lmorum  virorum 
Tboma  Holies  Duels  de  Newcaftle 

Academla  Cancellarii 
i  Cimitis  de  Hardwick  Anglic  Cancellarii 

Academics  fummi  Senef:haUi 
Ac  plurimorum  Prafulum 
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Aliorumque  rfcademiee  fautorwm 

Propenfa  in  Rei  Kterarla  incremcntum 

Splendoranqut  benignitate 

Lapideum  hunc  immobilem 

Operis  exordium 
Ipjius  aufpiciis  fufceptis 
AuElcritate,  Patrocinio,  Procuration?, 
Felidter^  Deo  prcpitio,  perficiendi, 
Circumftante  frcqutntiffrna  Academicsrum  Corona 
Prid.  K'iknd.  Mali.  M.DCC.LV. 
Sua  manu  folemniter  pofuit 
Academic  CaaceUarius. 

That  is — -Sacred  to  conftancy  and  eternity.  This  eaft 
fide  of  the  public  library,  enriched  by  the  fingular 
liberality  of  George  I.  king  of  Great  Britain,  when 
decayed  with  age  was  rebuilt  by  the  munificence  of 
the  bed  of  princes,  George  II.  with  the  additional 
bounty  of  the  moft  noble  Thomas  Holies,  duke  of 
Newcaftle,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  Philip,  earl 
of  Hardwicke,  lord  high-chancellor  of  England,  high- 
fteward  of  the  fame,  of  feveral  eminent  prelates,  and 
other  patrons  of  the  university,  warmly  affected  to  the 
increafe  and  fplendor  of  learning.  This  immoveable 
ftone,  the  beginning  of  the  work,  under  the  faid 
aufpices,  authority,  patronage,  and  procuration  under- 
taken, and,  by  God's  help,  to  be  happily  perfected, 
in  prefence  of  a  numerous  afTembly  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  univerfity,  the  chancellor  thereof  laid  folemnly, 
with  his  own  hand,  on  the  laft  day  of  April,  1755. 

Some  other  benefactions  to  this  univerfity  are  as 
follow : 

On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Addenbroke,  March,  1720, 
widow  of  an  eminent  phyfician  of  that  name,  the  fum 
of  about  4000!.  devolved  to  this  univerfity;  which,  by 
the  doctor's  will,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  building  and 
furnifhing  a  phyfical  hofpital  in  Cambridge,  in  which 
poor  difeafed  people  were  to  be  admitted  for  cure  gratis. 
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The  matter  and  fellows    of  Catharine  hall  were  ap- 
pointed truftees   of  this   charity.     This   hofpita!   was 
erected  a  few  years  after ;  but  one  of  the  executors  of 
Mrs.    Addenbroke,    in   whofe   hands    the    money  was 
Jodeed,  failed,   which  put  a  Hop   to  the  completing  of 
this    builJins.     But   in   the  year  1758,  the   univerfity 
having  obtained  a  decree  in  chancery  for  a  iani  of  mo- 
ney arifri.:    from   the  eftate  of  the  truftee   in   whofe 
hands    the    money    had    been,    th>y   then    tinimed    the 
builJing  wuh  ir.      Or.  Walker,  fub-mafter  of  Trinity 
college,  who  died  December  i  >,   170^..  in  his  lite-ti-ne 
purchaled  for  i6col.    a  fpot  of  ground    for  a  phyiic- 
gardon,  and  made   a  donation  of  it  to   the  univerfity, 
and  b.  his  w  11  left   fifty  pounds  a-year  for  the  fupport 
of  it.    It  ras  attained  a  very  great  degre    of  perfection. 
Dr.  JO'T.-I  Woodward,  who  died  April  25,  1/28,  left 
to   the   univerfuy  of  Cambridge  a  fum  of  money,  for 
erecting  a  profeflbrihip   for  natural  philofophy,  with  a 
provifion  of  150!.  per  annum,  for  the  fupport  and  main- 
tenance of  the  fame  for  ever.     He  likewifa  bequeathed 
to  the  fame  univerfity  his  collection  of  foflils,  and  other 
natural  curiofities,  and  fuch  a  part  of  his  library  more- 
over, as  was  neceffary  to  illuftrate  his  faid  collection.  The 
Woodwardian   profeflbrs  have  been,  I.  1731,  Comers 
Middieton,  D.D. ;  2.  17:4,  Charles  iVlafon,  B.D.  after- 
wards D.D. ;  3.  1762,  John  Micholl,  B.D.  ;  4.  1764, 
Samuel  Ogden,  D.D. ;  5.  1788,  John  Haililone,  AI.A. 
the  pref^Ht  profeflbr. 

Thomas  Lowndes,  efq.  who  died  in  1748,  be- 
queathed his  eirate,  at  Overton  and  Sm'allwood,  in 
Chefhire,  to  found  a  profeflbrfhip  of  geometry  and 
aftronomy,  in  this  univerfity,  to  be  called  by  his  nameu 
•  -Adjoining  to  the  to\vn-hall  of  Cambridge  is  a  fhire- 
houfe,  built  with  brick  and  ftone,  at  the  expence  of  rhe 
county  ;  wherein  are  two  courts,  one  for  AV/J  pr;u>, 
the  other  for  common  law,  which  were  opened  by 
Lord  Chief  Juftice  "\Villes,  raid- Air.  Baron  Clarke,  Au- 
guft  ii,  1747.  _ 

The  town  of  Cambridge  is  very  large  ;  moft  of.  its 
ftreets  are  narrow,  the  hoafes  ill  built,  and  the  greateii 
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part  of  them  much  out  of  repair ;  fo  that  were  it  not 
for  •  the  colleges,  and  other  public  edifices,  it  would 
make  bur  a  mean  appearance. 

Here  is  a  good  market,  twice  a-week,  on  Tucfday 
and  Saturday,  for  fi{h,  butter,  garden-ware,  &c.  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  a  very  handfome  conduit,  which, 
fupplies  the  inhabitants  with  fre(h  water:  this  is  biought 
by  a  fmall  channel  from  a  brook  about  three  miles  front 
Cambridge,  arid1  is  conveyed  through  the  principal 
ftreet  to  the  different  parts  of  the  town  ;  this  w^s  made 
at  the  expence  of  Hob(bn  the  letter-carrier,  who  left  an 
eftate  in  land;  to  the  corporation,  for  keeping  the  chan- 
nel and  conduit  in  conitant  repair  for  ever. 

Four  members  are  fent  to  parliament,  viz.  two  for 
the  univeriity,  and  two  for  the  town. 

The  caitle,'  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Cam,  near  the 
bridge,  was  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  the 
firft  year  of  his  reigiij.  to  keep  his  new  fubje&s  in  awe.  it 
was  both  ftrong  and  fpacious,  having  a  noble  hall,  .with 
many  other  magnificent  apartments.  In  the  year  1216, 
in  the  reign  of  King  John,  it  was  befieged  and  taken 
by  the  barons  ;  and  about  the  year  1 291,  King  Edward  L 
was  entertained  here  t\vo  days  and  two  nights:  he  is 
faid  to  be  the  nrft  king  who  ever  honoured  it  with  the 
roy:il  prefence  ;  and  in  the  year  1299  that  prince  granted 
it,  with  the  town  of  Cambridge,  to  Queen  Margaret,  as 
part  of  her  dower.  In  procefs  of  lime,  this  caftle  being 
neglected,  and  falling  to  ruin,  the  materials  of  its  great 
hall  were  given,  by  King  Henry  IV.  to  the  mafter  and 
wardens  of  King's  hall,  towards  building  their  chapel : 
and  Queen  Mary  granted  as  much  of  the  ftones  and 
timber  to  Sir  John  Huddleftone,  as  fufficed  to  build 
his  houfe  at  Sawfton.  Nothing  remains  but  the  gate- 
houfe,  which  has  been  ufed  for  a  prifon. 

In  the  parifh  of  All  Saints,  near  the  caftle,  was  a 
houfe  of  Fratres  Sanftx  Alaries,  who  were  fixed  there 
in  the  time  of  Hugh  de  Balftiam,  bifhop  of  Ely,  before 
the  3d  of  Edward  1. 

In  the  parifli  of  Sfr.  Edward  was  a  houfe  of  friars 
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eremites,  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  founded  by  Sir 
Geoffry  Picheford.  And  over  againft  Peter-houfe  was 
a  convent  of  white  canons,  brought  from  Sempringham, 
about  the  year  1291. 

At  Maddingley  were  fome  lands  appropriated  to  pay 
the  Aim  of  ten  pounds  towards  the  fees  and  wages  of 
the  knights  of  the  (hire  ferving  in  parliament. 

Four  miles  weft  from  Cambridge  is  Childerley, 
which  from  two  parifhes  of  Great  and  Little,  was  re- 
duced to  a  private  chapel,  the  patron  keeping  a  chaplain, 
whom  he  called  curate  to  the  re<5tor,  a  titular  incumbent, 
without  tithe  or  income.  It  continued  a  long  time  thus, 
till  Mr.  Metcalf,  redlor,  in  1717  recovered  the  ancient 
dues. 

Girton,  three  miles  north,  is  faid  to  give  name  to  a 
peculiar  kind  of  pippins  ;  the  fame  is  faid  of  Kirton  in 
Lincolnfhire. 

At  Swavefey,  feven  miles  north-weft,  was  a  cell  of 
Benedictine  monks,  under  the  abby  at  Angers,  which 
was  given  as  an  alien  priory  to  St.  Ann,  at  Coventry. 

At  Arbury,  in  the  parifti  of  Chefterton,  is  a  fquare 
camp,  in  which  Roman  coins  have  been  found.  Cam- 
bridge caftle  is  in  this  parifh. 

Cottenham,  fix  miles  north,  is  famous  for  cheefe. 
Here  was  born  Archbiftiop  Termifon,  in  1694. 

At  Homingfey,  four  miles  NNE.  was  a  monaftery 
in  the  Saxon  heptarchy  :  deftroyed  by  the  Danes  in  870. 

ArBarnwell,  one  mile  north-eaft,  was  a  priory,  firft 
founded  at  Cambridge  by  Picot,  a  Norman  lord,  for 
regular  canons,  in  the  year  1092,  and  removed  by  Pa- 
ganel  Peverel,  ftandard-bearer  to  Robert,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, to  this  place,  for  Auguftine  canons  :  there  are 
fome  fmall  remains.  The  lite  was  granted  at  the  diflb- 
lution  to  Edward,  lord  Clinton. 

Stourbridge,  or  Sturbridge,  three  miles  north-eaft 
from  Cambridge,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  fair, 
held  in  September :  here  is  a  chapel,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  an  hofpital  for  lepers. 

At  Anglefey,  feven  miles  NNE.  was  a  priory  of 
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black  monks,  founded  by  Henry  I.  which  was  granted 
to  John  Hyndc. 

At  Great  Wilbraham,  feven  miles  north-eaft,  the 
church  was  given  to  the  abby  of  Denny. 

Balfham,  feven  miles  eaft,  gave  birth  to  Hugh  de 
Balfham,  founder  of  Peter-houfe. 

At  Fulbourn,  four  miles  from  Cambridge,  are  two 
churches  in  one  church-yard,  and  an  alms-houfc  for 
eleven  poor  people. 

At  Sawfton,  four  miles  fouth,  is  a  manfion  of  the 
Htiddleftones,  built  with  materials  from  Cambridge 
caftlc,  which  were  granted  by  Lady  Jane  Grey,  during 
her  (hort  exigence  of  power. 

At  Haflingrield,  four  miles  SSW.  \vas  a  chapel  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  much  reforted  to  by  pilgrims 
and  devout  perfons  :  among  other  votive  offerings  was 
a  pair  of  iron  fetters,  given  by  Lord  Scales  oa  being 
delivered  from  prifon. 

The  inr.nor  of  Comber  ton,  four  miles  fouth-weft, 
v'as  held  by  Philip  Raftings,  of  the  king,  by  the  fervice 
of  keeping  the  king's  falcon ;  and  half  a  hide  was  held 
fry  grand  ferjeantry,  of  being  the  king's  baker,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. 

At  Milton  died,  in  the  year  1782,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cole,  vicar  of  Burnham  in  Buckinghamfhire,  an  emi- 
nent antiquary,  who  left  his  manufcripts,  in  I  oo  volumes, 
folio,  not  to  be  opened  for  twenty  years. 

About  the  year  1160,  Robert,  a  monk  of  Ely,  who 
had  been  chamberlain  to  Conan,  duke  of  Bretagne  and 
earl  of  Richmond,  founded  a  cell  for  Benedictine  monks, 
in  the  ifland  of  Elmeney,  under  the  abby  of  Ely,  which 
was  afterwards  removed  to  the  ifland  of  Denny,  or 
Daneia,  four  miles  north  from  Milton,  where  they  had 
a.  church  in  1169.  Thefe  Benedictines  do  not,  how- 
ever, feem  to  have  continued  lonz,  for  in  the  next  cen- 
tury the  houfe  was  in  pofieffion  of  the  knights-templars. 
Within  a  hundred  years  after  that,  Edward  III. -granted 

te  manor  of  Denny  to  Mary  de   St.  Paul,  widow  of 
e  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  founded  a  convent  for  an 
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abbefs  and  nuns,  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare ;  to  which,  in 
a  few  years,  the  neighbouring  convent  of  Waterbeach 
was  annexed,  which  was  founded  for  nuns  minoreflcs, 
by  the  Lady  Dionyua  Mont-Chenfy,  in  1293. 

At  Watterbeach  are  now  fome  alms-houfes. 

Ely,  fituated  on  the  Oufe,  in  a  marfhy,  unhealthy 
diftrift,  called  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  contains  about  2500  in- 
habitants :  it   is   immediately  under   the  jurifdi£tion  of 
the  bifhop,  who  appoints  the  magiftrates  to  hold  quarter- 
feflions,  and  tranfacl:  all  other  buruiefs.    The  lent  affixes 
are  held  here,  and  the  fummer  affixes  at  Wifbeach.     It 
has  but  one  good  (treet,  well  paved;  the  reft  arc  mean: 
the  market  is  on  Saturday.     The  cathedral  was  begun 
before  1093,  by  Abbot  Simeon,  and  finiftud  by  Richard, 
the  laft  abbot,  in  1106.     The  bifhnp's  palace  was  built 
by  bifhops   Alcock   and  Goodrich  ;    and,    fome  years 
fince,  much   improved.     A  caflle  was  built    here  by 
Bi:hop    Nigel! us,    in    the    reign  of  King   Stephen,  of 
which  only  a  memorial  remains  in  the  name  of  Caftle- 
ward.     There  was  a  tradition  that  a  church,  or  monaf- 
tery,  was  firft  founded  by  King  Ethelbert,  at  the  deure 
of  St.  Auguftine,  at  a  place  celled  Cradindene.  about  a 
mile  from  the  prefent  cathedral  ;  but  this  Tanner  thinks 
not  well  grounded,  and  afcribes  the  foundation  of  a  re- 
ligious fociety  here  to  Ethelbreda,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  King  Anna,  and  the  wife,  rirft  of  Tombert,  prince  of 
this  country,  and  afterwards  of  Egfrid,  king  of  North- 
'  umberland,  about  the  year  673  :  this  firft   church  was 
dedicated  to  the  Bleiled  Virgin,  and  in  it  the  fcrvice  of 
God  was   performed,  both   by   monks  and   nuns,  who 
lived  together  under  an  abbefs  at  Coludeibergh   (where 
the  royal  foundrefs  was  the  firft  abbefs).    Till  about  the 
'  year    870    the    whole   country    was  overrun,  and  the 
church  deftroyed,  by  the  Danes.     Some  years  after,  a 
few  religious  men  who  had   efcaped  the  {laughter  came 
back,  and  repairing  fome  part  of  the  church  and  build- 
ing, continued  as  fecular  priefts  about  a  century;  but 
in   970,   Ethelwold,   bithop  of  Winchester,  introduced 
regulars,  under  an  abbot,   rebuilt  the  monaftery,  and 
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obtained  for  it  an  ample  endowment,  by  the  benefa&ions 
of  King  Edgar  and  others.  In  1108  a  new  bimopric, 
taken  out  of  the  fee  of  Lincoln,  was  eftablifhed  here, 
and  endowed  with  two  thirds  of  the  revenues  of  the 
abby.  On  the  final  ftirrender  of  religious  houfcs,  in 
1541,  Henry  VIII.  placed  here  a  dean,  eight  fecular 
canons,  or  prebendaries,  vicars,  lay-clerks,  chorifters, 
fchoolmafter,  uftier,  and  twenty-four  fcholars.  Here 
were  two  hofpitals,  which,  about  the  year  1240,  were 
united  by  Bifhop  Hugh  Norwold,  and  at  the  diflohitton 
fettled  on  Clare  hall,  Cambridge.  In  the  year  1071 
many  Englifh  fled  hither,  from  the  Conqueror,  under 
the  condud  of  the  earls  of  Edwin,  Morcar,  and  Siward, 
and  built  a  caftle  of  wood,  in  the  marflies,  called 
Hereward's  caftle,  from  Hereward,  the  captain ;  under 
whom  they  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country,  and  who, 
with  a  few  followers,  held  out  after  the  reft  furrendered. 
William  erected  a  caftle  at  a  place  called  Wifeberum ; 
and  the  veftiges  of  his  camp  is  yet  vifible  at  the  fouth 
end  of  Al  Jrey  Caufey,  at  a  place  called  Belfar's-hills. 
During  the  wars  between  King  John  and  the  barons, 
in  12 1 6,  William  Bunk,  with  a  party  of  Flemings, 
entered  the  ifland,  being  favoured  by  the  ice,  plundered 
the  churches,  and  committed  great  ravages,  compelling 
thofe  who  were  placed  in  the  religious  houfes  to  pay 
large  fums  for  their  lives:  and  the  prior  was  compelled 
to  pay  200  marks,  to  fave  the  cathedral  from  being 
burned.  It  was  again  ravaged  in  1267- 

Five  miles  north-eaft  from  Ely  is  Ifleham,  the  manor 
of  which  was  held  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  by  Flo- 
rentia  Fraunces,  from  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  on  condi- 
tion of  finding  him.  whenever  he  came  to  Heringefmere 
in  tvar-time,  a  fmall  piece  of  bacon  on  a  lance,  and  a 
pair  of  gilt  fpurs.  Here  was  a  priory  of  Benedictine 
monks,  cell  to  the  abby  of  St.  Jacut  in  Bretagne  ; 
g'ranted  to  Pembroke  hail.  In  1634  a  labourer  found 
a  thin  piece  of  lead,  feveral  ancient  coins,  and  three 
diver  plates,  with  Danifh  or  Saxon  infcriptions,  and 
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feveral  gold  rings,  at  the  parifh  of  Sutton,  fix  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Ely. 

At  Littieport,  the  road  croffes  the  river  Nyn,  or 
Nyne. 

At  Modney,  in  the  parifli  of  Helgay,  near  the  Oufe* 
was  a  priory  of  black  nuns,  cell  to  the  abby  of  Ramfey. 

Downham  is  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  Oufe,  and  has  two  markets,  on 
Saturday  and  Monday,  the  latter  chiefly  for  butter. 

At  Wearham,  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Downham, 
was  a  Benedictine  priory,  cell  to  the  abby  of  Montreuil, 
afterwards  given  to  the  abby  of  Weft  Dereham. 

Two  miles  beyond  Downham,  a  little  to  the  right,  is 
Stow  Bardolph,  anciently  the  feat  of  the  lords  Bardolph, 
afterwards  of  the  Hares;  one  of  whom,  Sir  Nicholas,  in 
1589,  built  a  manfion  at  the  expence  of  40,000!..  now 
falling  to  ruin. 

Seeching  or  Seechy,  is  fituated  on  a  navigable  river 
which  runs  into  the  Oufe,  and  has  a  market  pn  Tuef- 
day,  and  one  every  other  week  for  fat  cattle. 
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RAMSEY  is  a  town  confifting  principally  of  one 
kwjg  ftreet,  fituated  in  the  midft  of  fen  lands ;  and 
during  the  exiftence  of  its  abby  called  Ramfey  the  Rich. 
It  afterwards  became  poor,  and  even  loft  its  market 
for  near  a  century  ;  it  is  now,  however,  kept  regularly 
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en  Saturday.  In  the  year  1731  above  ice  houfes  were 
confuted  by  fire.  Here  was  a  free-fchool  endowed 
tvith  knds,  in  the  fens,  which  are  now  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  overflowed,  and  the  fchool-houfe  in  ruins..  Here 
is  a  charity  fchool  for  girls,  founded  by  John  Dryden, 
a  relation  of  the  poet,  an  inhabitant  of  Chefterton,  who 
left  in  charitable  benefactions,  to  feveral  towns  and  vil- 
lages, as  much  as  16,000  pounds.  Here  was  an  abby  of 
Benedictine  monks,  founded  by  Alwin,  earl  of  the  Eaft 
Angles,  and  alderman  of  England,  in  the  year  969, 
which  at  the  difiolution  was  granted  to  Sir  Richard 
Williams,  alias  Cromwell :  all  tha*  now  remains  is  the 
gateway  in  ruins,  and  a  ftatue  of  the  founder,  holding 

•  the  key  and  ragged  ftaff,  or  batoon,  the  fymbols  of  his 
office:  he  was  coufm  to  King  Edgar,  and  fon  of  Athel- 

•  ftan.-    The  abbot  fat  in  Parliament,  and  held  the  barony 
of  Broughton.    Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  after  expelling 
tht   monks,    fortified  the  abby  for  a   cattle,  and  was 
killed  in  a  battle  near  the  church,   being  {hot  by  an 
arrow. 

To  the  north  of  Ramfey  is  a  lake,  called  Ramfey 
Mere,  which,  as  well  as  \V  hittlefea  Mere,  abounds  in 
fifli,  fuch  as  pike,  perch,  and  eels,  which  are  fent 
alive  in  great  numbers  to  London.  The  water  of  W hit- 
tlefea Mere,  which  is  fix  miles  long,  and  three  broad,  is 
fometimes,  even  in  calm  and  fair  weather,  violently 
agitated,  fo  as  to  render  the  navigation  extremely  dan- 
gerous. There  are  two  parifljes.of  the  name  of  Whit- 
tlefea,  .diftingui/hed  by  the  appellation  of  St.  Andrew 
and  St.  Mary,  feparated  by  the  canal  called  Whittlefea- 
dike,  forming  -together  one  large  village,  with  two 
churches. 
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THE  witches  of  Warbois,  in  this  county,  have  made 
fo  much  noife,  that  I  fhail  juft  mention  the  fatal  end 
of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  who  were  all  throe 
hanged  for  torturing  the  children  of  a  gentleman  in  tnat 
pariih :  the.  hiitory  of  it  is  kept  in  Queen's  college 
library,  in  Cambridge;  and  one  of  their  fellows  preaches 
yearly-at  Huntingdon  on  that  occafion.  The  children 
being  fick,  their  urine  was  fent  to  Matter  Dr.  Dorring- 
ton,  at  Cambridge,  who  fent  a  medicine  xigainft  worms. 
That  prevailing  nothing,  the  doctor,  upon  fccond 
thoughts,  pronounced  the  fymptoms  were  from  witch- 
craft. It  was  not  long  before  a  proper  family  was  fuf- 
peCted  :  the  woman  and  her  daughter  were  frequently 
Tent  for,  and  kept  with  the  children,  and  the  difeafe  re- 
mitted upon  the  fight  of  them  ;  but  chiefly  upon  a  con- 
feilion,  and  a  fore  of  petition  added  to  it.  To  this  ef- 
fedt  was  the  girl's  :  "  As  I  am  a  witch,  and  a  greater 
witch  than  my  mother,  fo  I  defire  that  the  pains  {hall 
go  off  from  this  child."  Thefe  confeHIons  were  the 
chief  point  againft  the  prifoners,  which  they  had  been 
prevailed  on  to  r.  peat  to  the  itanders-by,  who  had  ob- 
(erved  the  children  relieved  upon  it,  as  they  imagined. 
And  thus  three  unhappy  perfons  were  fucrificed  to  ig- 
norance and  fuperftition. 

At  the  weft  end  of  Bury  church  are  the  remains  of  a 
building,  faid  to  have  been  a  hermitage. 
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LEIGHTON,  or  Low  Leighton,  two  miles  eaft 
from  Lea-bridge,  is  a  populous  village,  where  the 
Abbot  of  Norwich  had  a  palace.  And  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Leighton  is  Walthamftow,  another  populous 
village,  with  a  large  and  handfome  church.  Here  was 
an  hofpital,  built  by  George  Monnox,  lord-mayor  of 
London,  about  the  year  1515. 

At  a  fhort  diftance  from  the  Bald-face  ftag,  it  has 
long  been  a  cuftom  to  turn  out  a  ftag,  for  a  hunt,  on 
Eaikr  Monday. 

Epping  has  a  market  on  Friday,  and  the  environs  are 
celebrated  for  producing  excellent  butter.  Epping-fureft 
is  a  royal  chace,  extending  almoft  to  London. 

Harlow  had  a  market  on  Wednefday,  sow  difconti- 
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nued:  near  it  is  Pifhiobury,  a  feat  of  Mr.  Mills,  built 
by  Inigo  Jones,  for  Sir  Walter  Mildmay. 

At  L;itton,  near  Harlowe,  was  a  priory  of  black  ca- 
nons, founded  before  the  20th  year  of  Edward  I. 

Three  miles  north  from  Sawbridgeworth,  in  EfTex, 
is  Ilallingbury,  called  alfo  Hallingbury  Morley,  from  its 
.indent  lords.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  lord 
Monteagle,  to  whom  the  letter  w;;s  fent  which  difco- 
vered  the  gunpowder-plot.  He  and  his  grandfon  were 
buried  here.  Near  it  is  an  irregular  oval  camp,  called 
Wallbury. 

At  Parndon,  four  miles  weft  from  Harlow,  was  a 
houfe  of  Premonftratenfiah  canons,  removed  to  Bilegh 
near  Maiden. 

In  the  parifh  of  Roydon,  five  miles  weft  from  Har- 
low, are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  manfion,  called  Ne- 
therhall,  formerly  held  of  the  abby  of  Walthami  little 
remains  befides  the  gateway.  There  were  fome  monks 
belonging  to  the  church  of  Sawbridgeworth,  in  the  reign 
of  Kiiiw  Stephen. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Bifliops  Stortford,  the  ro?.d 
divides,  one  going  through  Hockerill,  and  the  other 
through  Stortford.  The  roads  join  again  at  the  fame 
diftance  beyond  each  place. 

Bifhops  Stortford  and  Hockeri'I  are  both  fituated  en 
a  rifing  ground,  with  a  wharf,  or  quay,  on  a  canal  made 
navigable  to  the  river  Lea,  between  them  in  a-vally, 
where  a  number  of  warehoufes  are  built  for  the  recep- 
tion of  corn  and  malt. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  road,  between  the  two  towns, 
are  the  remains  of  a  caftlc,  originally  called  Wayftmore 
caftle  ;  which,  together  with  the  town,  was  given  by 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Bifhop  of  London, 
whence  its  prsenomen.  King  John  feized  and  demolished 
the  caftle,  in  revenge  to  the  bifhop,  who  had  publifhed 
the  pope's  interdict  againft  the  nation.  The  town,  in 
the  fame  reign,  was  incorporated,  and  returned  members 
to  feven  fucceffive  parliaments.  The  bifhop  was  re- 
ilored  by  the  fame  prince,  and  fetisfaction  made  him  for 
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demolishing  the  caftle.  The  hill,  or  keep  of  the  cattle, 
»s  artificial,  made  of  earth  carried  thither,  with  a  bread- 
work  at  top  of  ftoncs  and  mortar.  A  bunk  of  earth 
leads  from  it  through  the  moory  ground,  on  which  it 
was  fituated,  to  the  north-caft.  There  is  a  large  wall 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  yet  remaining.  The  bifhop's 
prifou  was  in  being  in  Bifhop  Bonner's  time;  though 
all  the  old  buildings  are  fince  demolifhed.  But  the  caftle- 
guard  is  ftill  paid  by  feveral  places  to  the  bifeop,  befides 
other  quit-rents. 

This  town  is  large,  and  well  built ;  with  a  great  trade 
for  corn  and  malt:  the  market  is  on  Thurfday:  it  is  a 
thoroughfare  from  London  to  Cambridge,  Newmarket, 
2nd  St.  Edmundfbury,  and  full  of  convenient  inns.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  having  four  flreets 
turned  to  the  cardinal  points ;  and  the  river  Scort  runs 
through  it. 

The  church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  is  lofty,  and 
ftands  on  high  ground  ;  it  has  a  fine  ring  of  eight  bells. 
There  were  anciently  three  guilds  and  a  chantry  founded 
here.  In  the  church  are  nine  ftalls  on  a  fide  for  a  choir. 
On  the  north  fide  the  church  is  a  gallery  for  the  young 
gentlemen  of  the  fchool,  built  by  contribution;  upon  it 
are  Sir  John  Hobart's  (firfl:  ea>l  of  Buckinghamfhire  of 
that  family)  arms,  who  was  educated  there,  and  was  a 
great  benefactor. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  monuments  in  the 
church. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  3000. 

Several  benefactions  are  beftowed  on  the  poor  of  this 
town,  particularly  two  alms-houfes  in  Potter's-ftreet. 
But  the  greateft  ornament  of  the  town  is  the  fchool, 
built  about  a  century  fince  by  contribution  of  the  gentle- 
men of  Hertfordshire  and  EfTex,  at  the  requefl  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Tooke,  the  rnafter,  who  alfo  procured  feveral 
fums  for  complying  it,  from  the  gentlemen  educated  here. 
When  this  gentleman  engaged  in  it,  it  was  at  the  loweft 
ebb  of  reputation;  but  he  raifed  it  to  a  great  degree  of 
feme,  and  confiderably  iacreafed  the  trade  of  the  to  AH, 
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by  the  beneficial  concourfe  that  it  brought  thither.  He 
revived  the  annual  fchool-feaft,  and  charged  his  own 
efiate  with  a  yearly  prefent  to  the  preacher  on  that  oc- 
cafion.  He  died  May  4,  1721,  after  upwards  of  thirty 
years'  fuccefsful  and  diligent  labours  here. 

The  fchool  ftands  in  the  high  ftreet,  with  the  weft- 
front  to  the  church-yard,  confiding  of  three  rooms, 
which,  wich  the  ftaircafe,  make  a  fquare  building.  The 
grammar-fchool  takes  up  half  of  it,  all  the  front  to  the 
ftreet ;  the  other  two  are  the  library  and  writing-fchool. 
Thcfe  ftand  upon  arches,  under  which  are  a  market  and 
fhops,  which  are  the  property  of  the  parifli ;  and  herc 
the  fchool  was  built,  at  the  defire  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  got  by  it  a  covering  for  their  market,  and  at  the 
fame  time  an  ornament  to  their  town. 

Every  gentleman  at  leaving  the  fchool  prefonts  a  book 
to  the  library. 

Hadham  Parva  ftands  a  little  north  of  Bifhop  Stort- 
ford,  and  is  of  chief  note  for  being  the  burying-place 
of  ths  Capels,  earls  of  Eifex. 

The  church  was  made  collegiate  by  Ralph  de  Strat- 
ford, bimop  of  London. 

Stanftcd,  cr  Stahfted  Montfichet,  from  an  ancient 
family  of  that  name,  who  had  a  caftle  here,  of  which 
there  are  fome  remains. 

Near  Stanftead  was  Thremhale  or  Trenchale  priory, 
founded  for  black  canons,  by  Gilbert  de  Montfichet,  hi 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

Newport  is  fituated  on  the  Cam,  over  which  is  a 
toll  bridge;  it  had  formerly  a  market,  removed  to  Saf- 
fron Walderi.  Here  was  an  hofpital,  founded  by  Richard 
de  Newport,  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 

At  Clavering,  four  rr.iles  weft  from  Newport,  arc 
tTie  remains  of  an  ancient  caftle,  belonging  to  a  family 
of  the  fame  name:  and  at  Berden,  juit  by,  vras  an  Iw- 
fpital  or  priory  of  Auguftine  canons,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  which  was  granted  by  P^dward  VI. 
to  Sir  Thomas  Wroth.  In  this  village  was  born  the  learnt 
Joseph  Mede  in  1586. 
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The  church  of  Littlebury  is  fituated  within  a  fmatt 
camp. 

At  Chefterford,  formerly  a  market-town,  are  confi- 
tlerable  veftiges  of  an  ancient  town,  and  late  antiquaries, 
for  the  moft  part,  place  here  the  ancient  Camboritum. 
Many  Roman  coins,  fibulae,  brafs  veflels,  &c.  have  been 
found  here. 

The  Devil's  Ditch  is  an  entrenchment,  hegun  at 
Reche,  from  the  weft  bank  of  the  Cam,  which  crofles 
Newmarket  into  Suffolk;  about  feven  miles  in  length. 

Newmarket  confifts  chiefly  of  one  ftreet,  and  is  noted 
for  horfe-races.  Here  is  a  houfe  built  by  Charles  II. 
and  two  charity-fchools.  Here  is  a  market  on  Thurf- 
day,  and  another  of  lefs  account  on  Tuefday. 

At  Swaffham  Bolebec,  four  miles  welt,  was  a  convent 
of  Benedictine  nuns,  founded  by  one  of  the  family  of  Bole- 
bec, before  the  reign  of  King  John,  granted  by  Hen- 
ry VIII.  to  the  bifhopric  of  Ely. 

Reche,  five  miles  weft,  on  the  fide  of  the  Cam,  was 
once  a  market- town. 

Burwell,  three  miles  north-weft,  is  remarkable  for 
a  dreadful  accident,  in  1727,  when  eighty  perfons  were 
burned  and  fuffocated  at  a  puppet-fhew  in  a  barn.  Here 
are  fome  fmall  remains  of  a  cajftle. 

Chippenham,  four  miles  north-eaft,  was  given  by 
William  de  Mandevill,  earl  of  Eflex,  in  1184,  to  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalcm. 

Kirtling,  or  Catlidge,  two  miles  and  a  half  fouth- 
eaft,  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  place  where  a  council 
was  held  during  the  controverfy  about  Eafter,  in  977. 

Two  miles  north,  in  Suffolk,  is  Ixning,  formerly  a 
place  of  fome  note,  and  diftinguiftied  for  the  birth  of 
Ethelreda,  the  daughter  of  Anna,  afterwards  canonized, 
and  for  the  confpiracy  of  Radulph,  earl  of  Eaft  Anglia, 
againft  William  the  Conqueror. 

Elvedon  gave  title  of  vifcount  to  Admiral  Keppel : 
here  is  a  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

Thetford  is  fituated  on  the  Lefler  Oufe,  partly  rn 
Norfolk,  and  partly  in  Suffolk.  The  Saxon  kings 
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made  it  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Eaft  An- 
gles, but  it  was  three  times  ruined  by  the  Danes.  la 
the  twelfth  century  it  was  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  and  then 
a  place  of  great  note ;  but  declined  on  the  tranflation  of 
the  fee  to  Norwich  ;  yet  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it 
was  of  fuch  confequence  as  to  be  a  fuffragan  fee  to  Nor- 
wich, but  it  was  only  fo  in  that  reign.  It  had  .formerly 
alfo  a  mint,  which  has  produced  a  great  number  of  An- 
glo-Saxon and  Englifh  coins,  from  the  time  of  Athel- 
ftan.  The  lent  affizes  for  Norfolk  are  always  held  here. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  had  twenty  churches,  five 
markets,  twenty-four  itreets,  befides  lanes,  fix  hofpitals, 
and  eight  monafteries,  moft  of  which  are  now  in  ruins; 
and  of  all  the  churches  only  two  remain.  The  town 
lay  originally  wholly  on  the  Suffolk  fide  of  the  river, 
which  now  contains  but  a  few  houfes.  On  the  Norfolk 
fide  are  feveral  ftreets  of  confiderable  extent.  Its  chief 
manufacture  is  in  woollen  cloth,  and  paper.  Thetford 
returns  two  members  to  parliament :  the  market  is  on 
Saturday. 

Here  was  a  fociety  of  religious  in  the  church  of  St. 

Mary  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr. 

Hither  Arfaftus,  or  Herfaftus,  bifhop  of  the  Eaft  Angles, 

removed  his  fee  from  Elmham,  in  1075,  but  it  remained 

here  only  about  twenty  years,  being  then  transferred  to 

Norwich.     After  this,  Roger  Bigod,  by  the  advice  of 

Bifhop    Hubert,  built    a    monaftery  about    1104,  and 

placed   in  it  fome  Cluniac  monks,  which  he  brought 

from  Lewes,  in  Suffex,  making  it  fubordinate  to  the 

abby  of  Clugny  in  France.     But  the  fituation  bein* 

inconvenient,  the  fame  nobleman  began  a  more  ftateiy 

edifice  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  a  little  out  of  the 

town,  which  was  finifhed  by  the  prior  and  others,  and 

made  denizen  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III..    The  Duke 

of  Norfolk,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII. 

refounded  it  as  a  college  for  fecular  priefts.     A  priory 

of  canons  regular,  of  the  order  of  the  holy  fepulchre,  or 

the  holy  crofs,  was   founded  by  William,  earl  Warren, 

in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  which  was  granted  to 
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Richard  Fulmerftone.  On  the  Suffolk  fide  of  the  town 
was  an  arciem  boufe  of  canons  regular^  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  abhy  of  Rury,  which  becoming  lumnus 
and  forfaken  by  all  the  canons  except  two,  on  their  iVir- 
render  was  converted  inio  \\  conven1  of  nuns,  by  Hugh 
de  Norwold  the  abbot,  and  at  the  difiolution  granted  to 
Richard  F'.il-Tv  -.'  •  n  .- ;  to  the  iarne  likewife  was  granted 
an  hofpit;;!,  cie>i.<  ,vcd  to  St.  Mary,  as  old  as  the  reio;n  of 
Henry  III.  Hire  was  another  hofpital  c-illed  Do nus 
Dei,  or  God's  Houfe,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.; 
a  houfe  of  preaching  friars,  founded  by  Henry,  earl  of 
Lancafter,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ;  a  houf.-  of  Au- 
guftine  friars,  founded  by  John  of  Gaunt,  granted  to 
the  fame  Richard  Fulmerftone;  and  a  college  for  a 
mafter  and  fellows,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 

Near  Thetford  is  Eufton-hall,  a  feat  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton. 

At  Rufhford,  or  Rufhworth,  feven  miles  eaft,  was  a 
college  of  fecular  priefts,  founded  by  Sir  Edmund  Gon- 
ville,  founder  of  Gonville  college,  Cambridge. 

Attleborough  fhows  evident  marks  of  antiquity,  and 
the  earth- works  are  very  confiderablc.  ]-]ere  was  a 
chantry  or  college  of  fecular  priefts,  founded  by  the 
executors  of  Sir  Robert  Mortimer  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV. :  granted  to  the  Earl  of  EfTex. 

Wymondham,  or  Wyndham,  was  given  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  William  de  Albini,  chief  butler  to 
Henry  I.  who  founded  a  priory  of  Benedi<5tine  monks, 
cell  to  the  abby  at  St.  Alban's  ;  and  in  1448  erected 
into  an  abby:  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir 
Walter  Haddon-  The  eaft  part  of  the  conventual 
church  was  made  parochial,  and  ftill  remains.  This 
town  was  fet  on  fire  by  fome  incendiaries  in  ibi^,  when 
300  houfes  were  confumed,  and  the  lofs  fuftained 
amounted  to  40,000!.  The  chief  employment  of  the 
inhabitants  is  making  articles  of  wood.  Here  is  a  mar- 
ket on  Friday.  On  the  bridge  is  Weft  wade  chapel, 
belonging  to  an  hermitage,  cell  t6  Burton  Lazars,  now 
ruined.  Queen  Elizabeth  founded  a  fchool  in  1559- 
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In  r  549,  William  Kett,  one  of  the  incendiaries,  was 
hanged  on  the  church  fteeple. 

Near  Wyndham  is  Dovvnham-hall,  an  ancient  feat  of 
the  Wodehoufes. 

•  Norwich,  fituated  on  the  Yare,  is  one  of  the  moft 
popuiouscities  in  England,  and  long  took  the  lead  in  point 
ofconfequence  among  the  inland  towns.  For  this  it  was 
indebted  to  its  great  manufacture  of  crapes,  bombafihes, 
and  fluffs  of  various  kinds,  which  is  ftill  confiderable, 
though  fomewhat  declined,  on  account  of  the  rivalfhip 
of  the  cotton  branches,  and  in  confequence  of  prohi- 
bition in  foreign  countries.  The  manufacture  is  con- 
fined to  the  city  ;  but  the  operations  of  fpinning  and 
preparing  the  wool  employ  the  poor  of  moft  of  the 
irnall  towns  and  villages  in  the  county.  The  wool 
nfed  is  brought  from  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Leicefter, 
and  Northampton.  The  goods  are  fent  to  various  parts 
of  the  world,  particularly  Holland,  Gormany,  ;:nd  the 
Mediterranean.  Many  of  them  are  fhippcd  at  Yar- 
mouth, and  many  are  lent  to  London,  and  other  places, 
by  land. 

Norwich  contains  many  opulent  inhabitants  and  good- 
buildings,  but  its  ftreets  are  narrow  and  ill  difpofed. 
The  firft  mention  of  Norwich  in  hiftory,  is  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  in  the  year  1004,  when  Swain  and 
his  Danes  deftroyed  it,  and  left  it  in  ruins  for  feven 
years,  when  they  returned  and  took  pofleftion  of  the; 
country,  and  probably  re-fortified  the  caftle,  the  works 
of  which  are  circular  in  their  manner.  Under  them  it 
flourifhed  fo  much  as  to  make  a  confidera'ole  figure  in 
the  ConfeiTor's  time,  being  a  hundred  within  itfelf,  and 
fccond  to  no  city  but  York.  It  had  then  2  5  churches, 
in  the  Conqueror's  time  43,  afterwards  50,  acid  now  36, 
in  ufe.  The  caftie,  now  the  jail,  is  of  great  antiquity. 

Mr.  Blomefield  is  of  opinion  thac  the  manufacture  of 
Worfted  fluffs  was  introduced  by  the  Flemings  fo  early 
as  Henry  I.  firft  at  Worfted,  in  this  county,  whence  its 
name.  The  citizens  of  Norwich,  however,  obtained 
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of  Richard  II.  that  the  worded  made  there  might  be 
tranfported;  and  by  adt  of  parliament,  n  Henry  IV.  it 
was  enacted,  that  the  mayor  of  Norwich  fhould  have 
the  meafuring  and  fcaling  of  the  worfteds.  This  falling 
to  decay,  the  city  invited,  in  1563,  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers from  the  Low-countries,  who  came  over  to 
the  number  of  300,  and  foon  after  amounted  to  as  many 
as  1000.  They  fet  up  the  making  of  bayes,  fayes, 
arras,  and  mochades,  caungeantries,  tufted  mochades, 
currelles,  and  all  other  works  mingled  with  filk,  iaie- 
trie,  and  linen-yarn ;  and  they  firft  made  bombafmes  ia 
1575.  Thefe  have  been  fo  much  improved  of  late  years, 
in  making  damafks,  camlets,  black  and  white  crapes,  &c. 
that  it  is  computed  that  fluffs  to  the  amount  of  700,000!. 
have  fometimes  been  manufactured  here  in  a  year.  The 
art  of  printing  was  introduced  here  at  this  time  by  An- 
thony Solmpne,  one  of  thefe  ftrangers. 

The  cathedral,  built  by  Herbert  de  Lofmg,  1096 
(whofe  ftatue  is  over  the  north  tranfept  door,  and  his 
tomb  below  the  high  altar,  modernized  in  repairing), 
tvas  damaged  by  fire,  1171,  and  repaired  and  completed, 
1 1 80,  by  JBifhop  John  of  Oxford. 

Norwich  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  council, 
recorder,  &c.  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
Here  are  two  markets  weekly,  on  Wednefday  and 
Saturday. 

Of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  of  Norwich  little  of  cer- 
tainty occurs,  till  Henry  Lofmg,  formerly  prior  of 
Fefcamp,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Ramfey,  being  made 
by  William  Rufus  bifliop  of  Thetford,  removed  his 
AC-  to  this  city  in  1094,  and  two  years  after,  began  to 
build  a  noble  cathedral  to  the  honour  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity ;  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  fame,  houfes  for  a 
prior  and  Benedictine  monks,  which  continued  till  the 
general  diffolution,  when  the  prior  and  monks  were 
changed  to  a  dean  and  fix  prebendaries.  An  hofpital, 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  called  Norman  Spittle,  from 
Norman  the  monk,  who  was  thefirft  mafter,  was  begun> 
l\y  Bifhop  Herbert  in1  1121,  and  rmifhed  in  1145. 
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Another  hofpltal  or  convent  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
and  St.  John,  to  which  King  Stephen  granted  lands  and 
meadows  without  the  fouth  gate.  Seyna  and  Leftelina, 
in  1 146,  founded  a  new  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns, 
called  Cairo,  or  Carhou. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  Conisfbrd-ftreet  was  Hilburn, 
or  Hyldebrand's  Spittle,  called  fometimcs  Ivy  hall,  or 
St.  Edward's  hofpital,  founded  by  Kildebrand  le  Mercer 
about  the  year  1200,  for  a.  mdfter  and  brethren.  Here 
were  likeWife  houfes  of  black  friars,  friars  of  the  fack, 
friars  de  Pica,  grey  friars,  white  friars,  and  A.uguAines. 

About  a  mile  north-eaft  of  the  city  was  an  hofpital 
for  lepers  ;  and  on  a  hill  near  Thorp  v/ood,  adjoining  the 
city,  a  fmall  priory  j  both  founded  by  Bifhop  Herbert  j 
which,  though  only  intended  for  temporary  ufe  till  the 
cathedral  and  monaftery  were  finiflied,  continued  till 
the  diflblution,  when  they  were  granted  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk. 

The  fpot  whereon  the  caftle  ftanch,  had  on  it  a 
fortrefs  or  place  of  defence  in  the  Saxon  times,  con- 
ftru&ed  by  King  UfFa  about  the  year  575  ;  after  which, 
n  royal  caftle  was  built  thereon  by  Alfred  the  Great, 
before  the  year  872;  which  being  deftroyed  by  Sueno 
the  Dane  in  the  year  1004,  was  rebuilt  by  King  Ca- 
nute about  the  year  1018;  and  was  for  a  long*  rime 
gallantly  defended  againft  the  forces  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  in  the  year  1075,  by  Emma,  wife  of  Ralph 
de  Wafet,  earl  of  Norfolk,  who  at  length,  forced  by 
famine,  furrendered  it  on  condition  that  the  befieged 
ihould  have  leave  to  depart  the  realm. 

This  building,  Blomeneld  fuppofes,  was  removed  tot 
make  room  for  the  prefent  caftle,  of  which  are  fome  mag- 
nificent remains,  which  was  ere6led  by  Roger  Bigod, 
On  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  Roger  bigod  took 
part  with  Robert,  furnamed  Curthofe,  and  held  this 
caftiej  then  in  his  cuftody,  for  him  ;  but  on  that  difpute 
being  compromifed,  William  Rufus,  as  had  before  been, 
ftipulated,  fuffered  it  to  continue  in  his  hands.  In  the 

year  1325,  the  ffffions  were  directed  to  be  held  here; 

~" 
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and  the  eaftlej  in  the  year  1399,  was  made  the  public 
jail  for  the  county. 

Within  the  caftle .is  a  royal  free  chapel,  exempt  from 
all  epifcopal  jurifdiciion,  vifitable  by  the  king  only.  In 
the  year  1221,  the  Dean  of  Norwich  having  attempted 
to  exereife  his  authority  on  fome  matters  refpecTmg  it, 
was  forced  to  obtain  his  pardon  of  the  king.  It  con-, 
fifted  only  of  one  chaplain,  who  was  to  celebrate  mafs 
for  the  fouls  of  all  the  kings  before  and  fince  the  con- 
queft.  The  wills  of  periona  dying  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  caftle  were  proved  before  the  conftable  and 
his  chaplain.  At  prefent  it  ferves  for  a  chapel  for  the 
prifoners.  The  chaplain  is  appointed  by  the  juftices  of 
peace  for  the  county. 

In  the  church  of  Higham,  one  mile  and  a  half  north- 
weft  from  N.orwich,  is  a  plain  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  Bifiiop  Hall,  who  died  there  in  1656,  aged  82. 
In  the  parifh  of  Horning,  ten  miles  north-eaft,  are 
the  ruins-  of-  the  iibby  of  St..JBen'ct  in  the  Holme.  A 
folitary  place  among  the  marfhes,  then  called  Cowholm, 
or  Calves-croft,  was  given  by  a  petit  prince  of  the 
country. to.  a  fociety  of  eremites,  about,  the  year  800, 
but  they,  with  the-ir  chapel,  were. all  deltroyed  by  the 
Danes  .under  Inguar  and  Hubba,  in  870.  In  the  next 
century,,  a  holy  man,  named  Wolfric,  with  feven  com- 
panions, began  to  rebuild  the  chapel  and  habitation: 
here  they  lived  about  60  ..years,  when  King  Canute 
thought  fit  to' found  and  endow  an  abby  of  Benedictines 
before  the  year  1020  ;  the  abbot,  of  which  had  a  feat  in 
parliament. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  abby  was  given 
to  the  fee  of  Norwich;  and  from  that  time  the 
biftiops  became  abbots  of  the  houfe,  till  the  diflblu- 
tion.  It  was  fortified  with  ftrong  walls,  and  had  a 
magnificent  church,  of  which  Sir  John  Faftolf  built 
the  thii;d  aiflc,  apcT  added  a  chapel  to  the  north  fide  of 
the  choir, .in.  which. he  was  buried.  -The  walls  are  faid 
to  enQlo."  ;  the  foundations  of  the  church,  built 

of  f:  h  'i.h.'ne  ccrners,  remain  for  the  rnoft  part 

aij  r  ardfjigh*.  "  The  gate-houfe,  adorned  with 
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the  arms  of  benefactors,  &c.  was  engraved  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquarians;  but  is  now  fait  falling  to 
decay. 

At  the  head  of  the  caufeway  going  down  to  St. 
Bea'et's  abby  was  an  hofpital  fubjecl:  to  that  houfe. 

Caftor,  three  miles  fouth,  is  one  of  the  moit  confi- 
derable  Roman  ftations  in  this  part  of  the  country; 
many  Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been 
flifcovered. 


London  to  Cambridge  through  lloyjlon. 
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ONE  mile  north  from  Melbourn  is  Meldrifh,  a  vil- 
lage, where  Andrew  Marvel  was  born,  his  father  being 
rector. 

At  Wittlesford,  or  Widford,  two  miles  eaft  from 
Harlfton,  was  an  hofpital  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I. 


London  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
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AT  Dalham,  two  miles  fouth  from  Kentford,  is  9 
feat  of  the  Afflecks,  built  by  Simon  Patrick,  bifliop  of 
Ely,  on  high  ground  within  view  of  the  cathedral. 

At  Lidgate,  three  miles  fouth  from  Dalham,  are  the 
veftiges  of  a  caftle.  Of  this  place  was  John  Lidgate,  a 
monk  of  Bury,  and  one  of  our  earlieft  poets,  who  died 
in  1446,  and  was  buried  at  Bury. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  or  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  called 
in  the  Itinerary,  Villa  Fauftini,  and   by  the   Saxons, 
JBederic's  Gueord,  or  Bederie's  worthy  which,  according 
to  Camden,  fignifies  a  place  full  of  happinefs  and  favour. 
It  owes  its  rife  to  Sigebert,  king  of  the  Eaft-Angles, 
who,  about  the  year  633  or  637,  relinquifhed  his  crown, 
took  upon  him  a  religious  life,  and  built  a  church,  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  blefTed  Virgin  Mary.  In  this  church, 
King  Edmund,  the  laft  of  the  Eaft  Anglian  kings,  was 
crowned,  as  appears  by  an  ancient  manufcript  quoted  in 
the  defcription  of  Bury,  and  being  cruelly  maffacred  by 
the  Danes   under  Inguas  and  Hubba,  was  alfo   here, 
in  the  year  903,  interred,  being  brought  from  an  obfcure 
wooden   chapel    at  Hoxne.     This  makes   it  probable 
that  it  was  confidered  a  place  of  fome  note ;  and  that 
fome  fort  of  religious  community  had  been  maintained 
from  the  time  of  its  firft  foundation ;  though  there  is  no 
certain  account  pf  the  ftate  of  this  place  during  that 
interval.     On  St.  Edmund's  body  being  depofited  here, 
the  place  changed  its  name  to  Edmunftow?  or  St.  Ed- 
mund's Bury;  and  feveral  fecular  priefts  fettling  here, 
built  a  new  church  to  the  honour  of  that  royal  martyr. 
Swein,  the  Danifh  king,  coming  over  here,  impofed 
heavy  taxes  on  the  Engliih  to  maintain  his  army,  which 
•when  they  refufed  to  pay,  he  burned  their  towns :  this 
being  famous  for  its  church,  he  required  a  large  fum 
for  its  redemption,  which  the  people  neglecting  or  re- 
fufmg  to  pay,  he  in  his  fury  fet  it  on  fire,  and  confumed 
both  the  town  and  church  to  alhes.     For  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  monkifh  legends,  he  was  fhortly  after 
feverely  punilhed  j  -for,  being  in  the  midft  of  his  nobles 
and  commanders,  he  fudderdy  exclaimed  that  he  was 
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ftricken  by  St.  Edmund  with  a  fword,  and  languifhing 
three  days  in  great  torment  gave  up  the  ghoft. 

Canute,  his  fon,  who  fucceeded  to  his  crown,  be- 
ing, as  is  faid,  terrified  by  a  vifion  of  St.  Edmund, 
to  expiate  his  father's  crimes,  rebuilt  this  church, 
and  reftored  the  town  to  greater  fplendor  than  ever, 
exchanging  the  fsculars  for  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict,  brought  from  Hulm  in  Norfolk.  It  was 
thus  rebuilt  in  1020,  and  made,  as  Leland  calls  it,  a 
royal  abby  ;  Canute  offering  up  his  crown  at  St.  Ed- 
mund's flirine. 

This  abby  was  fo  bountifully  endowed,  both  by  King, 
Edmund,  Canute,  Theodred,  bifhop  of  London,  and 
other  benefactors,  with  eftates,  royalties,  and  immunities, 
that  it  became  inferior  to  few  in  revenues,  and  to  none 
in  England  as  to  fituation,  elegance  of  buildings,  eccle- 
fiaftical  exemptions,  or  civil  franchifes  and  liberties. 

Aldwinus,  bifhop  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  is  by  fome  faid 
to  be  the  builder  of  this  new  church,  but  by  this  probably 
no  more  is  meant  than  that  he  was  the  overfeer  of  the 
work,  Canute  furnifliing  the  money  for  the  building. 
Among  other  privileges,  it  was  granted,  that  the  townf- 
mep,  and  alj  within  a  mile  round  about  the  town,  (hould 
be  fubject  to  the  abbot  and  the  convent.  So  that,  by  their 
fteward,  they  impofed  an  oath  upon  the  alderman,  at  the 
entrance  upon  his  ofnce,  that  he  fliould  maintain  and  up- 
hold the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  borough,  and  in 
nothing  damage  or  hurt  the  abbot  or  convent  in  any  of 
their  rights  and  privileges. 

Notwithstanding  this  oath,  the  monks  and  townf- 
men  were  often  at  variance,  when  the  latter  destroyed 
and  plundered  the  property  of  the  convent :  particu- 
larly in  the  year  1327,  the  firft  of  Edward  III. 
when  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  under  the  con- 
dudt  of  Richard  Drayton,  Robert  Foxton,  and  others, 
broke  down  the  gates,  doors,  and  windows  of  the  mo- 
naftery,  wounded  the  monks  and  fervants,  broke  open 
their  cherts,  plundered  them  of  vaft  quantities  of  plate, 
books,  veftments,  and  other  things,  befides  500!.  in 
money  j  carried  away  charters,  writings,  and  muniments  ; 
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and  moreover  obliged  the  prior,  Peter  Clopton,  to  fea!  A 
bond,  wherein  the  abbot  and  convent  became  bound  to 
Oliver  Kemp,  and  others  therein  named,  in  the  fum  of 
lo,oool.  at  the  fame  time  releafing  the  faid  Oliver  and 
his  companions,  concerned  in  this  outrage,  from  all 
actions  and  demands  whatsoever. 

And  fliortly  after,  the  fame  perfons  broke  again 
into  the  abby,  and  feized  the  abbot  and  divers  of  the 
rnonks,  keeping  them  prifoners  till  they  had  fealed 
certain  writings,  and  among  them  a  charter,  contain- 
ing a  grant  of  the  town  of  Bury  to  be  a  corpora- 
tion of  themfelves,  and  to  have  a  common  feal,  with 
a  guild  of  merchants  and  aldermen  ;  as  alfo  to  have 
the  cuftody  of  the  town-gates,  and  the  wardfhip  of 
all  the  pupils  and  orphans.  They  likewife  burned  and 
pulled  down  the  houfes  and  barns  belonging  to  the  abby, 
and  committed  many  other  outrages,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  faid  abbot  and  monks.  For  thefe  offences, 
nineteen  were  executed  ;  divers  others  fled,  and  return- 
ing, were  heavily  fined ;  one  was  prefled  to  death,  be- 
caufe  he  refufed  to  plead ;  and  the  town  was  fined 
6o,oool.  but  2000  marks  only  were  accepted  ;  alfo  all 
the  grants  extorted  from  the  abbots  were  made  void. 

The  town  is  fituated  near  a  river  navigable  to  Lynn, 
and  in  a  fpot  efteemed  fo  healthy,  that  it  has  been  called 
the  Montpelier  of  England. 

The  barons  met  here,  and  entered  into  a  league  againft 
King  John;  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  a  parliament 
was  convened  here,  and  another  under  Edward  I.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  a  parliament  was  called  here  in 
the  year  1446,  when  Humphry,  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
was  imprifoned,  and  died  here,  as  fuppofed,  by  poifon. 
It  is  a  borough,  and  fends  two  members  to  the  Britifh 
parliament  There  are  two  weekly  markets,  on  Wed- 
nefday  and  Saturday.  It  contains  two  parifh  churches, 
about  1000  houfes,  and  7000  inhabitants.  The  affixes 
for  the  county  are  held  here. 

Without  Rifby  gate  was  an  hofpital  founded  by 
Abbot  Anfelm  for  aged  and  infirm  priefts,  and  others 
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leprous  and  difeafed.  In  1551  a  protection  was  granted 
to  the  lazars,  and  George  Hodgfon  appointed  their 
proctor.  In  1184  a  new  hpfpital  was  founded  by 
Abbot  Samfon  and  the  monks,  for  a  warden  and  poor 
brothers  and  fifters. 

Without  the  eaft  gate  was  an  hpfpital,  founded  by 
the  abbot  of  Bury,  for  a  mafter  and  brethren.  In  1256 
the  grey  friars  began  to  fettle  here,  and  built  a  houfe 
and  church  under  the  protection  of  Pope  Alexander  IV. 
King  Henry  II.  Richard  earl  of  Gloucefter,  and  others. 
But  a  few  years  after,  they  were  compelled  by  Pope 
Urban  to  leave  Bury,  and  retire  beyond  the  north  gate 
to  Bobwell,  where  the  abbot  and  monks  gave  them 
land,  and  here  they  remained  till  the  general  fuppreffion, 
when  their  houfe  was  granted  to  Anthony  Harvey. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  here  was  an  hofpital  called 
Domus  Dei)  or  God's  houfe,  without  the  fouth  gate. 
Befides  thefe,  there  was  a  college  of  priefts,  with  a  guild 
or  fraternity  of  the  holy  or  fweet  name  of  Jefus;  the 
fite  of  which  was  granted  to  Richard  Corbet. 

At  Ickworth,  two  miles  fouth-weft  from  Bury,  is  a 
feat  of  the  Earl  of  Briftol. 

At  Culford,  four  miles  north  from  Bury,  is  a  feat  of 
the  Marquis  Cornwallis. 

At  Hengrave,  four  miles  north-weft,  is  a  feat  of  the 
Gages:  the  houfe  was  built  in  1538  by  Sir  Thomas 
Kitfon,  who  had  been  fherifFof  London ;  and  the  gate 
is  much  admired  for  its  fingular  beauty. 


t 
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CASTLE-RISING,  though  a  corporation  and  a 
Borough  fending  members  to  parliament,  is  but  a  poor 
place,  though  at  onetime,  next  to  Yarmouth  and  Lynn, 
the  moft  confiderable  fea-port  in  the  county ;  but  the 
harbour  is  choaked  up,  the  trade  loft,  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants  greatly  diminifhed. 

On  the  foiuh  fide  of  the  town  is  an  ancient  caftle, 
the. feat  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Howard,  'which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Albinis,  afterwards  to  the  Aiow- 
brays,  and  laftly  to  the  Howards.  The  Duke  of  Nor» 
folk  has  the  title  of  Baron  Howard  of  Caftle.- Riling. 
Here  is  an  hofpital  for  women,  founded  by  the  Earl  of 
Northampton,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

The  learned  Spelman  was  born  at  Congham,  a  vil- 
lage two  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Caftle^Rifing. 

Snettifham  had  once  a  market,  but  it  has  been  long 
difufed. 

At  Sharnborn,  three  miles  fouth-^eaft  from  Snettifham, 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  fecond  Chriftian  church  built 
in  thefe  parts  by  Felix  the  Burgundian, 

At  Chofel,  four  miles  north  from  Snettifham,  was  a 
preceptory  of  the  brethren  of  St.  Lazarus. 

There  are  feveral  places  of  the  name  of  Burnham, 
the  principal  of  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  additional 
title  of  Market,  from  having  two  weekly,  on  Monday 
and  Saturday.  It  has  a  harbour  on  a  fmall  river,  called 
Bran  or  Burn,  which  runs  into  the  fea  about  feven  miles 
to  the  north -weft. 

Burnham  Deepdale,  four  miles  to  the  north-weft,  is 
fituated  amidft  rich  marfh  lands. 

At  Petrefton,  or  Peterftone,  in  the  parifh  of  Burn- 
ham  Stf  Clement,  or  Overy,  was  a  priory  of  Auguftine 
canons  before  the  year  1200,  fubordinate  to  Walfing-^ 
ham,  and  in  1449  annexed  to  that  abby:  at  the  diflb- 
fution  it  was  granted  to  the  fee  of  Norwich. 

At  Burnham  Norton  was  a  houfe  of  white  friars, 
founded  by  Sir  Ralph  de  Hemenhale  and  William  de 
Calthorp  about  the  year  1241 :  granted  by  Henry  VIIL 
lo  -Ujrd  Cobham. 
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At  Brancafter,  four  mile?  weft  from  Burnham,  is  an 
ancient  camp;  and  Dr.  Ward  places  here  Branno- 
tlunurn. 

At  Creyk,  pr  North  Creyk,  three  miles  fouth,  was  a 
priory  of  Aus;uftine  canons,  firft  founded  in  1200  by 
Sir  Robert  de  Nerford,  and  afterwards  further  endowed 
by  his  widow  ;  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V  JI.  it  was  given 
to  Chrift's  college,  Cambridge:  the  remains  are  con- 
fiderable. 

At  lioikham  is  a  feat  of  Mr.  Coke,  begun  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicefter  in  1744,  and  fmilhed  by  his  widow, 
who  alfo  endowed  fix  alms-houfes,  and  repaired  the 
church,  which  is  a  fea-mark. 

Wells  is  a  fiihing-town  on  a  fmall  river  near  the 
coaft,  with  a  harbour  rather  difficult  of  accefs,  and  in- 
jured by  the  fhifting  of  the  fands  :  it  has  the  appoint- 
ments of  a  fea-port,  a  cuftom  and  excife  office,  but  no 
market.  The  chief  trade,  beudes  fiihing,  is  for  pot- 
tery, com,  and  malt. 

At  Warham  All  Saints  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
Danim  camp. 

At  Stifkey,  four  miles  eaft,  is  a  feat  of  Lord  Town- 
fend,  built  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord-keeper. 

Weft  of  the  village  is  a  circular  camp  called  Way- 
borough,  or  Warborough ;  and  on  the  eaft,  another, 
called  Camping  bill. 

Cockthorp,  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  Stif  key,  is  re- 
markable for  havina;  given  birth  to  the  admirals  Sir 

O       O 

Cloudefley    Shovel,    Sir    John    Narborough,    and    Sir 
Chriftopher  Mynnes. 

At  Binham,  four  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Wells,  arc 
the  remains  of  a  priory  of  Benedicline  monks,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by  Peter  de  Valvines,  nephew 
to  the  Conqueror,  as  a  cell  to  St.  Alban/s :  granted  to 
Thomas  Paiton. 
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AT  Flitcham  are  the  remains  of  a  priory  or  hofpital 
of  Auguftines,  cell  to  Walfmgham,  founded  by  Da- 
mietta  de  Flitcham  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. :  granted 
to  Edward  lord  Clinton. 

Three  miles  north-eaft  from  Flitcham  is  Houghton 
hall,  built  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  earl  ofOrford  ;  and  at 
one  time  celebrated  for  a  grand  collection  of  pictures, 
fold  to  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia.  It  is  now  the  feat  of  the 
Earl  of  Cholmondeley. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  eaft  from  Houghton,  at  Eaft 
Rudham,  was  a  priory  of  Auguftine  canons  regular, 
founded  by  William  Cheny  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen ;  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  a  place  at 
the  end  of  the  parifh,  called  Cokesford;  where  there 
was  likewife  an  hofpital  for  a  mafter,  chaplains,  and 
poor,  under  the  priory :  the  fits  was  granted  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk. 
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MILDENHALL  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Oufe  called  the  Lark,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  barges.  It  has  a  good  market  on  Friday. 
Here  is  a  feat  of  Sir  Charles  Bunbury. 
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AT  Heacham  was  a  priory  of  Cluniac  monks,  cell 
to  the  abby  at  Lewes,  founded  by  William  Warren, 
earl  'of  Surry,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  :  granted 
at  the  diffolution  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Hunftanton  is  fitwated  near  the  fea-coaft,  and  re- 
markable for  its  cliff  a  mile  farther,  and  light-houfe, 
which  was  originally  a  tower,  built  by  King  Edmund, 
who  retired  hither  to  learn  the  whole  pfalms  by  heart ; 
and  the  book  he  ufed  was  preferred  in  the  abby  of 
St.  Edmund's  Bury  till  the  Reformation. 
• 
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AT  Shortgrove,  one  mile  north  from  Newport,  is 
a  feat  late  of  the  Earl  of  Thomond,  now  of  Mr. 
Wyndham. 

Saffron  Walden,  fo  called  from  the  cultivation  of 
faffron,  for  which  it  wac,  in  former  times  efpecially, 
much  celebrated,  is  a  corporation-town,  governed  by 
a  mayor  and  aldermen.  It  is  a  large  place,  irregularly 
built,  and  has  a  market  on  Saturday.  Here  was  a 
caftle,  which,  according  to  Morant,  was  begun  by 
Geoffry  de  Mandeville,  who  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror, and  fo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  that  William  re- 
warded him  with  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  eighteen 
lordfhips,  forty  of  which  were  in  this  county.  Wai* 
den  was  one  of  them.  It  became  afterwards  the  head 
of  the  barony,  and  defcended  to  his  fon,  William  de 
Mandeville,  who  joined  with  the  Emprefs  Matilda. 
King  Stephen  caufed  him  to  be  arrefted  at  court,  then, 
in  the  year  1 143,  held  at  St.  Alban's.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain his  liberty,  he  furrendered  up  his  caflles  of  Wal- 
dcn  and  Plafiz  :  but,  after  his  releafe,  again  appeared 
under  arms  againft  the  king,  and  committed  many  out- 
rages ;  amongft  others  he  fcized  and  plundered  the 
abby  of  Ramfey  in  Huntingdonfhire,  for  which  he 
was  excommunicated.  At  length,  befieging  the  king's 
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caftle  at  Burwell,  he  received  a  wound  in  the  head,  of 
which  he  died,  I4th  September,  1144.  Some  of  the 
knights-templars  having  got  his  body,  caufed  the  brains 
and  bowels  to  be  taken  out,  the  body  to  be  failed  and 
fevved  up  in  a  hide,  and  afterwards  to  be  put  up  in  a 
leaden  coffin,  which  they  hung  on  a  crooked  tree  in 
their  orchard  at  the  Old  temple,  London  •,  but  the  ex- 
communication being  afterwards  taken  off,  they  buried 
it  privately  in  the  church-yard  of  the  New  Temple. 
The  keep  of  this  caftle,  dripped  of  its  outfide  ftcnes, 
is  ftill  remaining.  Morant  fays  there  are  alib  fome 
earthen  works,  and  fome  of  the  walls  about  thirty  feet 
high  on  the  infule.  The  ruins  now  belong  to  Lord 
Braybrook. 

The  above  Geoffry  Man-deville.  founded  alfo  a  priory 
of  Benedictines,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
•was  made  an  abby.  At  the  fuppreinon  it  was  granted' 
to  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  created  Lord  Audley  of  Wai- 
den  ;  and  on  the  fite  of  this  abby  Audley-End,  once  a 
royal  palace,  was  built  by  Thomas  lord  Audley,  foa 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  married  the  only  daugh- 
ter and  hcirefs  of  the  above-named  Lord  Audley. 

This  Thomas  was  fummoned  to  parliament  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  as  lord  Audley  of  Walden  ;  and  was 
afterwards  created  earl  of  Suffolk  by  King  James  I.  to 
whom  he  was  firft  chamberlain,  and  afterwards  lord 
high-treafurer.  It  was  defigncd  for  a  royal  palace  for 
that  king;  and  when  it  was  finifhed  with  all  the  ele- 
gance and  polite  tafte  of  the  times,  the  king  was  invit- 
ed to  fee  it ;  and,  as  he  parTed  ,to  Newmarket,  he  took 
up  a  night's  lodging  there  ;  when,  after  having- viewed 
it  with  great  furprife  and  aftoniihment,  the  earl  aiked 
him  how  lie  approved  of  it  ?  who  anfvvered,  "  Very 
well;  but  troth,  man,"  faid  he,,**  it  is  too  much  for  a 
king)  but  it  may  do  for  a  lord  k'gh-treafurer  :"  and  fo 
left  it  upon  the  earl's  hands,  who  is  reported  to  have 
had  then  an  eftate  of  ;o,cool.  a-year.  King  Charhs  II. 
purchafed  this  houfe,  and  fo  it  became,  what  it  was 
originally  deflgued  for,,  a  royal  palace.  The  king  mcrt- 
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gaged  the  hearth- tax  to  the  earl  to  anfwer  the  pur* 
chafe-money,  and  appointed  James,  then  earl  of  Suf- 
folk, houfekceper 'thereof,  with  a  falary  .  of  loool. 
a-year,  which  office  continued  in  the  family  till  the 
revolution,  when  the  hearth-tax  was  abolifhed ;  and 
the  exigence  of  the  flate  being  fuch  as  it  could  not  af- 
ford to  pay  the  purcbafe-mqney,  King  William  III.  re- 
granted  the  faid  houfe  to  the  .family ;  upon  which 
Henry  earl  of  Suffolk  (v/ho,  in  his  father's  life-time, 
was  created  earl  of  Bincion,  to  qualify  him  to  hold  the 
marfhal's  ftaff)  pulled  down  a  great  pare  of  this  noble 
edi£ce ;  and  yet  it  is  itill  very  large,  and  makes  a  grand 
appearance. 

You  enter  at  a  wide  pair  of  iron  gates  into  a  mofl 
fpacious  court- yard,  on  each  nde  whereof  was  for- 
merly a  row  of  cloiflers,  in  which  ftood  the  out- 
offices  belonging  to  the  houfe,  which  have  been  all 
pulled  down,  and  fupplied  with  a  flone-wall.  You 
pafs  in  at  the  fore-front,  through  part  of  the  houfe, 
into  a  large  open  quadrangle,  enclofed  by  four  different 
parts  of  it,  and  alfo  furrounded  with  cloifters.  The 
apartments  r.bove  and  below  are  very  lofty  and  fpa- 
cious ;  and  there  was  a  gallery,  which  extended  the 
whole  length  of  the  back-front  of  the  houfe,  and  was 
judged  to  be  the  largeft  in  England ;  but  it  has  been 
pulled  down  many  years.  .  Confiderable  improvements 
were  made  by  a  (tone-bridge  built  over  the  river  by  the 
late  owner,  Sir  John  Griffin  Griffin,  knight  of  the 
ba.th,  created  lord  Howard  of  Walden ;  by  whom  it 
was  bequeathed  to  Lord  Braybrook,  the  prefent  noble 
owner.  It  is  reported  that  this  houfe  was  built  with 
Spanifli  gold  that  purchafed  the  ruin  of  the  -great  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh. 

At  Afhdon,  three  miles  north-eaft  from  Saffron 
Waklen,  are  feveral  tumuli,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have 
been  thrown  up  over  thofe  who  fell  in  battle  between 
Edmund  Ironfide  and  Canute. 

At  Hemftead,  fix  miles  eaft,  was  the  eftate  and  bu- 
rial-place of  Dr.  William  Harvey,  who  difcovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  - 
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Linton  is  a  fmall  town,  with  a  market  on  Thurfday. 
Here  was  a  priory  of  Benedictines,  cell  to  the  abby  at 
St.  Jacut  in  Bretagne,  which,  in  1540,  was  given  as 
an  alien  priory  to  Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge. 

At  Bareham,  or  Baberham,  four  miles  north-weft 
from  Linton,  was  a  priory  of  crofled  or  crouched  friars, 
cell  to  Welnetham  in  Suffolk,  which  alfo  was  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  houfe  in  London. 

Horfeheath,  three  miles  north-eaft,  gave  title  of  ba- 
ron to  Lord  Montford,  who  had  a  feat  here,  which, 
in  the  year  1775,  was  ordered  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
the  park  to  be  let  as  a  farm. 

Caftle-camps,  fix  miles  eaft,  was  granted  to  the 
Veres,  with  the  chief  chamberlainfhip  of  England,  by 
Henry  I.  Part  of  the  ancient  caftle  Hill  remains. 

At  Ickleton,  four  miles  fouth-weft,  was  a  convent 
of  Benedi&ine  nuns,  founded  by  Aubry  de  Vere,  firft 
Earl  of  Oxford,  or  Sir  William  de  Cantelupe,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.:  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  bi- 
Ihopric  of  Ely,  in  exchange  for  Hatfield. 
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Soham       .... 

In  the  whole 

SOHAM,  or  Monks  Soham,  is  fituated  near  a  fen, 
or  mere,  formerly  dangerous,  with  a  fmall  market  on 
Saturday.  Here  St.  Felix,  the  Burgundian,  firft  bi* 
Ihop  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  is  faid  to  have  founded  a  mo- 
naftery  about  630,  and  to  have  placed  here  an  epifco- 
pal  fee,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Dunwich. 
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The  faint  was  interred  at  Soham,  and  his  body  after- 
wards removed  to  Ramfey  abby,  when  the  great  church 
was  burnt  and  the  monks  deftroyed  by  the  Danes  un- 
der Inguar  and  Hubba,  in  the  year  870.  The  ruins  of 
the  church  are  ftill  vifible. 

At  Fordham,  three  miles  eaft,  was  a  houfe  of  Gil- 
bertines,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

At  Spinney,  in  the  parim  of  Wicken,  two  miles 
north-eaft,  was  a  priory  of  Auguftine  canons,  founded 
.by  Sir  Hugh  de  Malebife,  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
which,  in  1449,  was  united  to  Ely  abby.  Here  was 
likewife  in  the  parifh  a  houfe  founded  for  feven  poor 
men,  who  were  each  to  receive  one  farthing  loaf,  one 
herring,  and  one  pennyworth  of  ale,  daily  j  and  three 
ells  of  linen,  one  woollen  garment,  one  pair  of  fhoesf 
and  two  hundred  dry  turves,  yearly. 
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AT  Horfham  St.  Faith,  a  priory  of  black  monks  was 
founded  by  Robert  Fitzwalter  and  his  wife,  in  1105, 
as  a  cell  to  the  abby  at  Conches  in  Normandy ;  made 
denizen  in  the  reign  of  Richardll .;  and  by  Henry  VIII. 
granted  to  Edward  Elrington  and  Richard  Southwell. 

At  Horsford,  one  mile  weft  from  Newton  St.  Faith, 
ire  the  earth-works  and  keep  of  an  ancient  caftle,  built 
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t>y  Walter  Malet,  baron  of  Eye,  in  the  reign  o£ 
Henry  II. 

Aylfham  is  a  neat  little  town,  containing  about  130 
houfes,  held  under  the  duchy  of  Lancafter.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  river  Bure  or  Thyrn,  which  was  made  na- 
vigable from  Gottifhall  to  Aylfham-bridge  in  1779. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town  is  a  medicinal  fpring, 
much  frequented  in  the  fummer.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday. 

Cawilon,  four  miles  fouth-weft,  has  a  fmall  market 
on  Wednefday.  It  is  held  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter 
in  free  foccage  ;  in  token  of  which  a  mace,  furmounted 
by  a  brazen  hand,  or  gauntlet,  holding  a  ploughihare, 
and  another  by  a  bearded  arrow,  are  carried  before  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  or  his  fie  ward. 

At  Mountjoy,  in  Heverland,  a  little  to  the  fouth  of 
Cawfton,  William  de  Gifnes  founded  a  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and 
gave  it  to  the  priory  of  Wymondham,  as  a  cell  for  two 
or  three  monks. 

At  Oxnead,  three  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Aylfham, 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  feat  of  the  Paftons,  pulled 
down  in  1719,  and  fold  to  pay  debts  to  George  lord 
Anfon. 

Blickling  was,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  feat 
of  the  Dagworths,  and  afterwards  of  the  Boleyns,  an- 
ceftors  of  Ann,  queen  to  Henry  VIII.  It  now  belongs 
to  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamfhire,  created  Baron  Ho- 
bart  of  Blickling  in  1728. 

Holt,  fo  called  from  being  anciently  fufrounded  with 
wood,  is  a  neat  town,  with  a  good  weekly  market, 
held  on  Saturday,  though  originally  granted  -for  Tuef- 
day.  In  the  town  is  a  free-fchool,  endowed  by  Sir 
John  Grefham,  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1546. 
The  quarter-feffions  for  the  .county  are  held  here  by 
adjournment  at  Michaelmas  and  Chriftrrfas. 

At  Field  Dawling,  five  miles  weft,  was  a  priory  of 
Ciftertian  monks,  given,  in  the  reign  of.  Henry  II.  by 
Matilda  de  Harfcolye,  as  a  cell  to  the  abby  of  Savigny 
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in  France.  At  the  diflblution  of  alien  priories,  it 
fucceflively  given  to  Epworth,  Spital-in-thc-ftreet,  th« 
Chartreux  near  Coventry,  and  to  the  priory  of  Mont- 
grace  in  Yorkfhire,  where  it  remained,  till,  at  the  ge- 
neral fuppreffion,  it  was  granted  to  Martin  Haftings 
and  James  Borne. 

Blakeney,  now  called  Snitterley,  five  miles  north- 
weft,was  anciently  a  celebrated  fea-port,muchfrequented 
by  merchants  from  Germany.  It  is  fituated  on  a  river, 
not  far  from  the  fea,  and  has  now  fome  fmall  veflels 
which  trade  for  timber  and  coals.  Here  was  a  houfe 
of  white  friars,  founded  by  Richard  Stormer  and  others, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  granted  to  William  Rede. 

Clay,  four  miles  north,  on  the  fame  river,  oppofite 
to  Blakeney,  is  a  fea-port,  with  fome  confiderable  falt- 
works.  Here  is  a  cuftom-houfe  and  a  refident  col- 
lector ;  and  a  fmall  market  on  Saturday.  The  har- 
bour is  not  good,  and  the  water  too  {hallow  to  admit 
veflels  of  any  burden. 

At  Wayburn,  near  the  fea-coaft,  three  miles  north* 
eaft,  was  a  priory  of  black  canons,  founded  by  Sir 
Ralph  Meyngaryn,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  fubor- 
dinate  to  Weftacre :  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Richard 
Heydon. 
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AT  Halitbois,  or  Hobbies,  near  the  head  of  the 
caufeway,  was  an  hofpital,  or  maifon-dieu,  founded 
by  Peter  de  Altobofco,  in  the  reign  of  King  John  or 
Henry  III.  under  Horning. 

At  Horftede,  a  mile  and  a  half  fouth  from  Haut- 
fcois,  was  a  priory,  cell  to  the  abby  of  Holy  Trinity, 
at  Caen  :  granted  by  Edward  IV.  to  King's  college, 
Cambridge. 

Walfham,  or  North  Walfham,  is  fituated  about  five 
or  fix  miles  from  the  fea,  and  has  a  market  on  Tuefday. 

At  Gunton,  three  miles  north,  is  a  feat  of  Lord 
Suffield. 

At  Bromholm,  in  the  parifh  of  Pafton,  five  miles 
north-eaft,  was  a  priory  of  Cluniac  monks,  fubordijiate 
to  Caftleacre,  founded  by  "William  de  Glanville  in 
1113,  granted  to  Thomas  Wodehoufe. 

At  Hickling,  eight  miles  fouth-eaft,  was  a  priory 
of  black  canons,  founded  by  Theobald  de  Valoines  in 
1185;  fettled  by  a<5t  of  parliament,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  on  the  fee  of  Norwich,  but  foon  after 
alienated  to  Sir  William  Wodehoufe. 

At  Leffingham,  five  miles  eaft,  was  a  priory  of  Be- 
nedictine monks,  founded  by  Gerard  de  Gournay,  irj 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  as  a  cell  to  the  abby  of 
Bee  in  Normandy,  and  fubordinate  to  Okebourn,  in 
Wilt(hire :  given  by  Edward  IV.  to  King's  college, 
Cambridge. 

Cromer  is  a  fifhing-tpwn  on  the  coaft,  and  was  for- 
merly much  larger  than  it  now  is,  having  had  two 
churches,  one  of  which,,  with  many  of  the  houfes, 
was  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea.  It  has  for  fome  years 
been  much  reforted  to  in  the  fummer  for  fea-bathing, 
and  feveral  lodging-houfes  are  open  for  the  reception 
of  company.  The  majket  is  on  Saturday.  Abun- 
dance of  lobfters  are  caught  on  the  coaft,  which  is 
rocky ;  and  the  bay  in  which  Cromer  lies  is  by  the 
feamen  called  the  devil's  throat,  and  all  the  coatt  is  a 
terror  to  feamen,  from  th,e  frequent  fhipwrecks  that 
happen  :  for  many  miles  along  the  (here  there  is  fcarce 
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a  barn,  fhed,  ftable,  or  pigftye,  but  what  is  built  of 
the  remains  of  fhips  driven  upon  the  coaft. 

About  the  year  1692*  a  fleet  of  200  fail  of  light  col- 
liers, after  leaving  Yarmouth  roads  with  a  fair  wind, 
were  overtaken  with  a  fto'rm  at  north-eaft,  and  above  one 
hundred  and  forty  fhips  were  driven  a'fhore,  and  dafhed 
to  pieces,  and  but  few  of  their  .crews  faved'.  Some 
laden  colliers  were  involved  in  the  fame  calamity,  as 
likewife  fome  corn-veflels  from  Lynn  and  Wells, 
freighted  for  Holland  ;  fo  that  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred veffels,  arid  above  looo  feamen,  were  loft  in  this 
dreadful  night.  By  another  ftorm  on  the  2oth  of  No- 
vember, 1789,  forty  colliers  were  driven  afhore  in  lefs, 
than  two  hours,  and  upwards  of  500  men  and  boys 
then  perifhed. 

At  Sheringham,  three  miles  weft  from  Cromer, 
was  a  ptiory  of  black  canons,  cell  to  Notteley  abby  in 
Buckinghamfhire. 

At  Beefton  Regis,  three  miles  north-weft,  are  the 
remains  of  a  monaftery  of  Auguftine  canons,  founded 
by  the  Lady  Margaret  de  Creffy,  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  or  Henry  III.:  granted  to  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham  and  Giles  Seafoule. 

Grefham,  fix  miles  fouth-weft,  gave  name  to  a  fa- 
mily from  which  Sir  Thomas  Grefham  was  defcended, 
Here  was  formerly  a  caftle. 
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WORSTED  is  remarkable  for  being  the  firft  place 
in  which  that  kind  of  twitted  yarn  was  manufactured, 
which  is  called  by  its  name,  worjled.  Here  is  like- 
wife  a  manufacture  of  fluffs  and  ftockings.  The  mar- 
ket is  on  Saturday. 
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WANGFORD,  or  Raydon,  gives  name  to  a  hun- 
dred. Here  was  a  priory  of  Cluniac  monks,  cell  to 
Thetford,  before  the  year  1 160,  faid  to  have  been 
founded  by  Doudo  Afini,  fteward  of  the  king's  houfe- 
hold :  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Brandon  is 
fituated  in  both  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  being 
divided  by  the  Leffer  Oufe,  over  which  is  a  bridge.  It 
has  a  market  on  Thurfday.  Sir  Simon  Eyre,  lord  mayor 
of  London,  who  built  Leaden-hall,  was  of  this  town. 

At  Bromehill  or  Bromwell,  in  the  parifli  of  Weet- 
ing All  Saints,  near  Brandon,  was  a  priory  of  Au- 
guftine  canoas,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
v/hich  in  1528  was  granted  to  Cardinal  Wolfey  to- 
wards the  endowment  of  his  college  at  Ipfwich,  and 
after  the  cardinal's  difgrace  to  Chrift's  college,  Cam- 
bridge. In  this  parifli  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  cattle, 
the  feat  of  the  De  Plaizes,  who  were  lords  of  the  place 
till  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 


184   London  to  Wells ,  through  Swafffiam. 

Methwold  is  celebrated  for  its  rabbits ;  it  has  a 
market  on  Friday. 

At  a  place  called  Stevefholm,  in  the  parifh  of  Meth- 
wold,  was  a  priory  of  Cluniac  monks,  founded  by 
William  earl  Warren  about  1222,  fubordinate  to 
Caftleacre. 

At  Oxborough,  two  miles  north-eaft  from  Stoke- 
ferry,  is  a  manfion  belonging  to  the  Bedingfields, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  About  the  village 
are  feveral  tumuli  and  little  pits,  where  Saxon  and 
Danifh  coins  have  been  found. 

Weft  Dereham,  three  miles  north-weft  from  Stoke^ 
gave  birth  to  Hubert  Walter,  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, lord  chancellor,  legate  and  chief-juftice  of  Eng- 
land, who,  when  only  dean  of  York,  founded  here,  in 
1 1 88,  an  abby  for  Premonftratenfian  canons^.  At 
Wareham  or  Wearham  was  a  priory  of  Benedictines^ 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  or  John,  fubordi- 
nate to  the  abby  at  Montreuil  in  Picardy.  It  was  after- 
wards given  to  Weft  Dereham. 
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NEAR  Mundford  is  Buckingham-hall,  a  feat  of 
Lord  Petre. 
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.  .  Swaffham  is  a  handfome  town,  pleafantly  fituated 
on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  a  heath,  on  which  are  horfer 
races.  In  the  marked-place  ;s  a  handfome  crofs,  built 
by  the  Eavl  of  Orford ;  and  the  rnarket:  on  Saturday 
"is  well  fupplied.  The  church  is  a  handfome  building, 
in  the  form  of  a  cathedral. 

At  Marham,  feven  miles  weft,  was  a  convent  of  Ci- 
ilertian  nuns,  founded  by  Ifabella  Albinj,  countefs  of 
Arundel,  in  1251:  granted  to  Sir  Nicholas  and  Robert 
Hare.  At  Sporlefs,  two  miles  eaft,  was  an  alien 
priory,  fubject  to  the  Benedictine  abby  at  Saumur  in 
France,  granted  to  Eton  college. 

Narford,  five  miles  north,  feems  to  have  been  a  Ro- 
man ftation :  a  great  many  Roman  bricks  and  urns 
have  been,  difcovered.  Here  is  a  feat  of  Mr.  Foun- 
taine. 

Narborough,  a  mile  fyrther  weft,  was  probably  a 
Roman  ftation. 

.Near  to  Narborough,  at  Pentney,  was  a  priory  of 
Benedi£Hne  canons,  founded  by  Robert  de  Vaux,  one 
of  the  companions  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
fite  was  granted  to  Thomas  Mildmay. 

At  Wormegay,  two  miles  fouth-weft  from  Nar- 
borough, was  a  priory  of  black  canons,  founded  by 
William  de  Warren  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  or  John, 
and  united  to  Pentney  in  1468.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  it  was  given  to  the  bifhop  of  Norwich. 

One  mile  weft  from  Newton  is  Caftleacre,  which 
takes  its  name  from  a  caftle  anciently  the  feat  of  the 
earls  Warren  •,  the  ruins  are  of  confiderable  extent, 
and  from  its  fituation  it  muft  have  been  very  ftrong. 
The  keep  or  citadel  was  circular,  defended  on  three 
fides  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  on  the  fouth  fide  by  a  ftrong 
wall,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  a  fmall  river.  Ou 
the  weft  fide  of  the  keep  are  the  remains  of  a  gate 
leading  into  the  outer-court,  where  are  the  ruins  of 
many  buildings.  The  time  of  its  foundation  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  probably  erected  by  William  earl 
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Warren,  to  whom  the  Conqueror  granted  large  eftates 
in  the  county. 

A  little  to  the  weft  are  the  remains  of  a  priory  of 
Cluniacs,  founded  as  a  cell  to  the  abby  at  Lewes  in 
SufFex,  by  William  de  Warren,  fon  of  Earl  Warren, 
firfl  earl  of  Surry,  and  Gundred  his  wife.  The  church 
\vas  a  venerable  Gothic  ftructure  of  free-ftone,  flints, 
&c.  and  built  in  a  conventual  or  cathedral  ftyle.  The 
cloifler  was  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  church  ;  weft  of 
the  cloifter  was  the  prior's  apartment,  now  a  farm- 
houfe.  In  a  large  room  above  ftairs  is  an  ancient 
bow- window  of  ftone,  confiding  of  nine  pannels,  in 
which  are  painted  the  arms  of  the*  priory,  the  earls  of 
Arundel  and  Warren,  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk,  &c. 
The  caftle  and  abby  are  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Coke 
of  Holkham. 

At  Acre,  or  Weft  Acre,  weft  of  Caftleacre,  was  a 
priory,  of  black  canons,  afterwards  changed  to  Au- 
guftines,  founded  by  Oliver  a  prieft,  and  his  fon  Walter, 
in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  :  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Grefham.  There  are  three  villages  of  the  name  of 
Rainham,  north,  eaft,  and  fouth,  joining  each  other: 
At  Eaft  Rainham  is  a  feat  of  the  Marquis  of  Townfend, 
built  by  Inigo  Jones,  in  which  are  fome  excellent 
pictures,  and  among  others,  Belifarius,  by  Salvator 
.Rofa,  a  prefent  from  the  late  king  of  Pruflia  ;  and  two 
rooms  filled  with  portraks  of  captains  who  fought  un- 
der Sir  Horace  Vere  in  the  Netherlands.  At  Nor- 
mcmnefburgh,  in  South  Rainham  parilh,  was  a  priory 
of  Benedictine  monks,  cell  to  Caftleacre,  founded  by 
William  de  Lifewix  about  the  year  1160. 

At  Great  Maflingham,  three  miles  fouth-weft  from 
Rainham,  was  an  hofpital  or  priory  of  Auguftines, 
founded  before  1 260 ;  the  buildings  being  decayed  in 
the  year  1475,  ^  was  ur"ted  to  Weft  Acre. 

Fakenham  has  a  good  weekly  market  on  Thurfday. 
In  the  church  was  a  light  for  good  King  Henry  (VI.) 

At  Hempton,  near  Fakenham,  was  an  hofpital,  af- 
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terwards  erected  into  a  priory  of  Auguftine  canons, 
iaicl  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Roger  St. 
Martin,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  granted  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Fermor. 

Wafmgham,  or  Great  Walfmgham,  or  New  Wal- 
fmgham,  has  a  market  on  Friday.  Here  was  a  famous 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Annunciation  of  our  Lady, 
built  by  the  widow  of  Richcldis  de  Favarches  about  the 
year  1 06 1 ,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Nazareth  ;  in  which 
were  placed  a  prior  and  Benedict  ine  monks,  by  her 
fon  GeofiFry,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  holy   fhrine    at    this  monastery  was  as   much 
frequented  as  the  fhrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket ;  and, 
among  others,    we   are  told,   by   Henry   VIII.    who 
•went  to  it  barefoot  from  Balfham,  with  a  prefent  of  a 
rich  necklace  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  There  are  two  wells 
ftill  called  by  her  name.      The  prefent  remains  of  this 
edifice  are  a  handiome  weft   gate,  a  lofty  beautiful 
arch,  forming  the  eaft  end  of  the  chapel ;  the  refec- 
tory, now  a  barn,  with  a  handfome  eaft  window,  and 
ftone   pulpit  -,  twelve  arches  of,  the  old  cloifters ;  the 
abby  wall,  a  mile  in  circuit ;  and  two  uncovered  wells. 
The  foil  is  noted  for  producing  good  faffron.    The 
banks  near  the  town,  towards  the  fea  fide,  are  fuppof- 
ed  to  have  been    the  burial-place  of  the  Danes  and 
Saxons,  after  their  many  battles  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  fite  of  the  monaftery  was  granted  to  Thomas 
Sidney ;  and  a  part  of  it  now  conftitutes  the  feat  of 
the   proprietor,   Mr.  Warner.      Here  was  likewife  a 
houfe  for  two  lepers,  now  the  bridewell. 

At  Little  or  Old  Walfingham,  two  miles  north, 
•was  a  houfe  of  grey  friars,  founded  by  Elizabeth  de 
Burgo,  countefs  of  Clare,  in  1346:  granted  by  Hen- 
ry VIII.  to  John  Eyre. 

At  Hougton  in  the  Dale,  one  mile  fouth  from  Wal- 
fmgham, are  the  remains  of  a  chapel  vifited  by  the 
pilgrims  in  their  journies  to  the  holy  fhrine. 

At  Snoring  Parva,  four  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Wal- 
Cngham,  was  a  lazar-houfe  hi  the  year  1380. 
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WATTON  has  a  market  on  Wednefdays  ;  changed 
from  Thurfday,  on  which  it  -was  kept  formerly  :  great 
quantities  of  butter  are  fent  from  hence  to  London. 

At  Tompfon,  four  miles  from  Watton,  was  a  college 
or  chantry  for  a  mafter  and  five  chaplains,  eftablifhed  in 
the  parifh  church  by  Sir  Thomas  Shardelow  and  his 
brother,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.:  granted  to  Sir  Ed- 
mund Knyvet.  For  the  manor  of  Skulton,  three  miles 
eaft,  Lord  Abergavenny  claimed  the  fervice  of  larderer 
orlarder  at  the  coronation  of  JamesII.and  it  was  allowed. 

At  Carfbrook,  two  miles  north-eaft,  was  a  convent 
founded  by  Matilda,  countefs  of  Clare,  afterwards 
removed  to  Buckland.  Here  was  likewife  a  preceptory 
of  the  knights  of  John  of  Jerufalem,  granted  to  Sir 
Richard  Graham  and  Sir  Richard  Southwell  ;  the 
latter  of  whom  was  privy  counfellor  to  Edward  VI. 
and  fent  the  Mortlake  tapeflry  into  England.  His  feat 
was  at  Woodrifing,  a  neighbouring  village. 

Eaft  Dereham  is  a  handfome  town,  fituated  near  the 
centre  of  the  county,  with  a  weekly  market  on  Friday. 
Here  was  a  nunnery  founded  by  Withburga,  youngeft 
daughter  of  King  Anna,  who  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard about  the  year  743,  but  fifty  years  after  removed 
into  the  church,  and  from  thence  conveyed  to  Ely  by 
the  nuns  in  974,  when  their  convent  was  deftroyed 
by  the  Danes. 
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At  Wendling,  three  miles  weft,  was  an  abby  of  Pre- 
monftratenfian  canons,  founded  by  William  de  Wend- 
ling in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. :  granted  to  Edward 
Dyer  and  H.  Creflener. 

At  Greflenhale,  two  miles  north-weft,  was  a  col- 
legiate chapel,  founded  by  one  of  the  Stutevilles,  lords 
of  the  place :  it  is  all  ruined  except  the  nave,  which 
is  converted  into  an  infirmary,  belonging  to  the  poor- 
houfe  for  the  hundreds  of  Milford  and  Launditch, 
erected  in  1776. 

Eaft  Bilney,  three  miles  north-weft,  gave  birth  to 
Andrew  Perne,  dean  of  Ely,  one  of  the  tranflators  of 
•what  is  called  the  Bifhop's  Bible,  under  the  fuperin- 
tendence  of  Archbifhop  Parker. 

Mileham,  five  miles  north-weft,  was  the  birth-place 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

When  the  kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  which* 
from  the  firft  converfion  of  Felix,  had  been  under 
one  bifhop,  was,  about  the  year  673,  divided  into 
two  diocefes,  one  of  the  fees  was  fixed  at  Elmham ; 
and  a  conftant  fucceflion  of  bifhops  fat  there  till 
the  martyrdom  of  Humber,  with  King  Edmund,  by 
the  Danes  in  870.  About  the  year  950  the  fee  of 
Dunwich  appears  to  have  been  united  to  Elmham, 
whofe  jurifdidlion  feems  again  to  have  extended  over 
what  was  formerly  the  whole  of  Eaft  Anglia.  In  1075 
the  bifhopric  was  removed  to  Thetford,  and  foon  after 
to  Norwich,  whofe  firft  bifhop  rebuilt  the  parifh- 
church,  which,  with  the  manor,  continued  annexed  to 
the  bifhopric  of  Norwich  till  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  ruins  of  the  place  remain,  and  the  fite  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  ftill  vifible.  Here  is  a  feat  of  Mr.  Milles. 

Brifley,  two  miles  fouth-weft  from  Elmham,  is  the 
birth-pl&ce  of  Richard  Taverner,  who  publifhed  an 
Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Bible  in  1539. 

Two  miles  eaft  from  Guift  Bridge  is  Foulfham,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  with  the  church,  was  deftroyed 
by  fire  in  1770,  fince  rebuilt. 
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HINGHAM  has  a  market  on  Saturday.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  fuffered  greatly 
by  a  fire.  At  this  town  was  the  famous  itinerant,  i'ri 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  called  Ralph  de  Hingham. 
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REPEHAM  is  remarkable  for  having  anciently 
three  churches,  in  Repeham,  Whitwell,  and  Hacton, 
two  neighbouring  villages,  in  one  church-yard  ;  the 
latter  burned  before  the  year  1531. 

At  Fellbridge  is  a  fejrt  of  the  Right  Honourable 
*William  Wyndham. 
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HATFIELD,  Broad  Oak,  fo  named  from  fome 
fpreading  oak,  was  alib  called  Hatfield  Regis,  from 
having  been  a  royal  demefne  before  the  conqueft.  It 
is  a  fmall  place  5  the  market  formerly  held  on  Saturday 
is  difcontinued,  or  at  leafl  of  but  little  account.  Here 
was  a  priory  of  b?ack  friars,  firft  founded  by  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  the  fecond  of  that  name-,  firft  cell  to  the  abby 
at  Redon  in  Normandy,  and  afterwards  made  inde- 
pendent :  granted  to  Thomas  Noke. 

Near  Hatfield  is  New  Barrington-hall,  a  feat  of  .a 
family  of  that  name. 

Dunmow,  or  Great  Dunmow,  is  a  corporation-town, 
governed  by  a  bailiff  and  burgefles,  with  a  manufactory 
of  baize,  and  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday. 

Two  miles  eaft  is  the  village  of  Little  Dunmow, 
where  a  priory  was  founded  in  the  year  1 1 04,  by  the 
Lady  Juga,  fifter  of  Ralph  Baynard,  who  built  here  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  blefled  Virgin 
Mary,  which  was  confecrated  by  Maurrce,  bimop  of 
London.  Two  years  afterwards  her  fon  Jeffry  placed 
therein  canons,  who  fhortly  after  their  introduction 
obferved  the  rule  of  St.  Auguftine.  The  fite  and 
manor  of  this  priory  were  at  the  diflblution  granted  to 
Robert  earl  of  Suflex,  and  was  fold  by  Earl  Edward 
to  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  of  MouHham,  knight.  The 
monaftery  is  now  entirely  razed  ;  it  was  pleafantly 
fituated  on  a  rifmg  ground.  The  foundations  of 
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Ithe  old  building  are  vifible  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of 
church.  The  prefent  manor-houfe  (lands'  oh  the  fite 
of  the  offices  of  the  priory. 

The  collegiate  church  was  a  large  and  ftately 
fabric  ;  the  roof  fuftained  with  rows  of  columns, 
whofe  capitals  are  ornamented  with  oak  leaves,  ele- 
gantly carved  ;  fome  of  them  remain.  The  part 
which  now  makes  the  parifh  chilrch,  waS  the  eaft 
end  of  the  choir  with  the  north  aide.  Tliis  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  ferved  for  the  parifli  as  well  as 
the  convent.  The  prior  and  canons  prefented  one  of 
their  body  to.  the  bifhop,  to  ferve  the  cure ;  but  he 
was  not  inflituted  as  in  a  re&ory  or  vicarage.  Since 
the  fuppreflion  it  is  only  a  donative,  or  curacy,  in  the 
gift  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Here,  under  an  arch  in  the  fouth  wall,  is  an 
ancient  cheft-like  tomb,  fuppofed  to  contain  the 
body  of  the  foundrefs  Lady  juga.  Near  the  fame 
fpot  is  a  monument,  faid  to  hare  been  that  of  Wal- 
ter Fitz-Walter>  the  firft  of  that  name,  who  died 
in  the  year  1198,  and  was  buried  with  one  of  his 
wires  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  whence  it  has 
been  removed  to  its  prefent  fituation ;  at  lead  ths 
alabafter  figures  of  Sir  Walter  and  his  lady,  who  are 
now  laid  on  an  altar  tomb,  are  confiderably  too  fhort 
for  them.  Thefe  figures  are  well  executed  for  the 
time  in  which  they  were  done,  but  are  much  defaced, 
probably  by  the  removal,  particularly  the  man,  whofe 
legs  are  broken  off  at  the  knees. 

Oppofite  this  monument,  between  two  pillars,  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  choir,  is  the  tomb  of  the  fair  Matilda* 
daughter  of  the  fecond  Walter Fitz-Walter,  who,  accord* 
ing  to  the  morikim  ftory,  unfupported  by  hiftory,  is  pre- 
tended to  have  been  poifoned  by  the  contrivance  of  King 
John  for  refufing  to  gratify  his  illicit  paflion.  Her  figure 
is  in  alabafter,  and  by  no  means  a  defpicable  piece  of 
workmanlhip.  Her  fingers  are  ftained  with  a  red 
colour,  which,  according  to  the  Ciceroni  of  the 
place,  was  done  to  reprefent  the  effects  of  the  poifon'; 
but  in  all  likelihood  is  the  remains  of  a  former  painting. 
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Both  this  figure,  and  that  of  the  Lady  Fits-Walter, 
afford  accurate  fpecimcns  of  the  necklaces,  ear-rings, 
and  other  ornaments,  worn  by  the  ladies  of  thofe  days. 
Among  the  jocular  tenures  of  England  none  have  beetl 
more  talked  of  than  the  bacon  of  Dunmow  :  by  whom, 
or  at  what  time  this  cuftom  was  instituted,  is  not 
certain  ;  but  it  is  generally  afcribed  to  one  of  the  family 
of  Fitz-Walter.  A  fimilar  cuftom  is  obfervcd  in  the 
manor  of  Wichenor  in  StafFordfhire,  where  corn  as 
well  as  bacon  was  given  to  the  happy  pair.  By  the 
ceremonial  inftitute  for  this  occafion  at  Dunmow,  the 
party  claiming  the  bacon,  therein  ftyled  the  pilgrim, 
was  to  take  the  following  oath,  kneeling  on  two  fharp- 
pointed  flones  in  the  church-yard  ;  the  convent  attend- 
ing, and  ufing  many  ceremonies,  and  much  finging, 
in  order  to  lengthen  out  the  time  of  his  painful  fitua- 
tion : 

You  fliall  f wear  by  cuftom  of  confeffion, 

That  you  ne'er  made  nuptial  tranfgreffion  ; 

Nor  fince  you  were  married  man  and  wife, 

By  houfehold  brawls,  or  contentious  ftvife, 

Or  otherwife  in  bed  or  at  board, 

Offended  each  other  in  deed  or  in  word  ; 

Or  iince  the  parifii  clerk  faid  amen, 

Wilhed  yourfelves  unmarried  again  ; 

Or  in  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 

Repented  not  in  thought  any  way  ; 

But  continued  true  in  thought  and  defire» 

As  when  you  joined  hands  in  holy  quire. 

If  ":o  thefe  conditions,  without  all  fear, 

Of  your  own  accord  you  will  freely  fwear, 

A  whole  gammon  of  bacon  you  mall  receive, 

And  bear  it  hence  with  love  and  good  leave  ; 

For  this  is  our  cuftom  at  Dunmow,  well  known, 

Though  the  pleafure  be  ours,  the  bacon's  your  owfr. 

Then  the  pilgrim  was  taken  on  men's  fhoulders,  and 
carried  firft  about  the  priory  church-yard,  and  after- 
wards through  the  town,    attended  by  the  convent, 
the  bacon  being  borae  in  triumph  before  him. 
VOL.  v.  o 
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This  is  the  form  given  by  Mr.  Morant ;  but  from  the 
words  of  the  oath,  it  feems  as  if  it  fhould  be  taken  by 
both  man  and  wife.  The  fharp  (tones  on  which  the 
party  was  to  kneel,  arc  now  removed  and  loit. 

The  following  lift  of  perfons  who  have  demanded  and 
received  this  bacon,  is  recorded  in  a  MS.  in  the  college 
of  arms,  marked  L.  14,  page  226.  In  the  23d  year  of 
Henry  VI.  Richard  Wright  of  Bradbourghe,  near  the 
city  of  Norwich,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  demanded 
the  bacon  on  the  7th  of  April  in  the  faid  year,  and  being 
duly  fworn  before  John  Cannon,  prior  of  this  place, 
and  the  whole  convent,  and  many  neighbours,  there 
was  delivered  to  him  one  flitch  of  bacon.  Stephen 
Samuel,  of  little  Ayfton,  in  the  county  of  EiTex,  huf- 
bandman,  came  to  the  priory  on  Lady-day  in  Lent, 
feventh  of  Edward  IV.  and  having  taken  the  oath 
prefcribed  before  Roger  Bulcott,  then  prior,  and  the 
neighbours  then  aflembled,  had  a  gammon  of  bacon. 
In  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  1510, 
Thomas  Lefuller,  of  Cogfhall  in  Eflex,  taking  the 
ufual  oath,  on  the  8th  of  September,  before  John  Tils, 
then  prior,  there  was  delivered  to  him  a  gammon  of 
bacon.  From  thefe  entries.it  appears  that  fome  of  the 
claimants  had  a  flitch,  and  others  only  a  gammon  of 
bacon  j  by  what  rule  thefe  deliveries  were  regulated  is 
not  mentioned. 

To  thefe.  Mr.  Morant  adds  the  following:  At  a 
court-baron  of  Sir  Thomas  Alay,  knight,  holden 
7th  June,  1701,  before  Thomas  Wheeler,  gentle- 
man-ftewanl,  tin-  homage-jury  being  five  fair  ladies, 
fpinfters ;  namely  Elizabeth,  Henrietta,  Annabella, 
Jane  Beaumont,  and  Mary  Wheeler;  they  found  that 
John  Reynolds  of  Hatficld  Broadoke,  gentleman,  and 
Anne  his  wife,  and  William  Parfley  of  Much  Eafton, 
bfitcher,  and  J.ino  his  wife,  by  means  of  their  peace- 
able, tender,  nnd  loving  cohabitation  for  the  fpace  of 
tkree  years  hll  pail-,  and  upwards,  were  fit  and  quali- 
fied perfons- to- be  admitted  by  the  court  to  receive  the 
ancient  and  accuftomed  oath,  .whereby  to  entitle  them- 
felves  to  have  the-'  bacon  of  Dunmow  delivered  unto 
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them,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor ;  and  they 
having  taken  the  oath  kneeling  on  two  great  ftones 
near  the  church  door,  the  bacon  was  delivered  to  each 
couple.  The  laft  that  received  it  were  John  Shake - 
fhanks,  woolcomber,  and  Anne  his  wife,  of  Wethers- 
field,  2oth  June,  1751.  Since  which  fome  perfons 
having  demanded  it :  it  has,  as  is  faid,  been  refufed  ; 
probably  from  congenial  affection  not  being  now  fa 
rare  as  heretofore,  or  becaufe  qualification  oaths  are 
now  fuppofed  to  be  heldlefs  facred. 

At  Canfield,  two  miles  and  half  weft,  are  the  remains 
of  a  caftle  belonging  to  the  Veres. 

Four  miles  weft  is  Takeley,  where  was  an  alien 
priory,  cell  to  the  abby  at  St.  Valery  in  France,  granted 
to  New  college,  Oxford. 

Near  Dunmow  is  a  feat  of  Sir  George  Beaumont. 

Little  Eafton  was  called  Ad  Turrim,  from  the  tower 
of  the  church ;  and  Great  Eafton,  Ad  Monterh,  from  its 
(ituation. 

Eafton  Lodge,  weft  of  Little  Eafton,  is  a  feat  of 
Lord  Maynard. 

At  Tiltey,  about  a  mile  north-weft  from  Great 
Eafton,  was  an  abby  of  white  monks,  founded  by 
Robert  Ferrers  earl  of  Derby,  and  Maurice  Fitz-Geof- 
fry,  about  the  year  1152:  granted  to  Thomas  lord  Aud- 
ley,  from  whole  family  it  was  alienated  to  the  anceftors 
of  Lord  Maynard.  There  are  but  few  remains,  ex- 
cept the  pariih  church,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
chapel  to  the  hofpital  for  ftrangers  at  the  abby  gate ; 
and  a  part  'of*  the  cloifter  walls. 

Thaxted  was  anciently  a  borough,  and  incorporated 
by  Philip  and  Mary.  It  is  fituated  near  the  rife  of 
the  Chelmer,  and  has  a  market  on  Friday.  The  church 
i^an  elegant  pile  of  building,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants is  eftimated  at  2000.  Roman  coins  and  urns 
have  been  found  in  the  parifrr.  Thaxted  was  the  na- 
tive place  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Purchas,  compiler 
of  the  voyages. 
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1719.  Here  was  a  large  manufacture  of  porcelain  or 
china,  \vhich  has  been  difcontinued  for  fome  years. 
The  chief  employment  at  prefent  is  calico-printing. 
The  bridge  crofs  the  river  Lea  is  faid  to  have  been  firft 
built  by  Matilda,  queen  of  Henry  I.  from  having  nar- 
rowly efcaped  drowning  at  Old  Ford,  a  village  about 
a  mile  to  the  north  of  Bow. 

An  ancient  building  here,  ufually  called  King  John*s 
houfe,  was  the  gate  of  a  royal  manfion  belonging  to 
King  Henry  VIII.  is  of  brick,  and  by  its  ftyle  feems  at 
leaft  as  old  as  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  Several 
foundations,  of  the  interior  buildings  are  ftiil  vifible, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  chapel,  which  was  (landing 
\vithin  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
adorned  with  fine  paintings,  and  curious  painted  glafs^ 
and  was  called  the  Romiih  chapel.  The  extremity  of 
thefe  premifes  is  bounded  by  a  ditch,  which  has  ferved 
fis  a  fewer  to  them  and  the  adjacent  buildings  time  im- 
memorial. This  was  lately  enlarged,  in  order  to  admit 
the  coal-barges  from  the  river  Lea,  and  to  make  a  wharf ; 
in  doing  which  a  (lone-wall  was  difcovered,  twenty- 
feven  paces  in  length,  having  over  it.  a  layer  of  brick, 
This  teems  to  have  been  the  boundary  and  breadth 
of  the  whole  premifes  ;  their  length  is  but  little  more : 
fo  that  the  area  of  the  whole  was  extremely  fmall  for  a 
royal  manfion.  Many  ancient  glazed  tiles  have  been  dug 
here,  ornamented  and  painted  ;  probably  part  of  the 
pavement  of  the  chapel,  being  applied  to  that  ufe  in 
different  old  buildings  ;  fuch  as  the  cathedrals  at  Win- 
cheiler  and  Glouceiter ;  Chrift-church,  Hants  ;  Rom- 
fey,  &c.  &c.  Several  ancient  coins  have  been  alfo 
found  here. 

Stratford,  or  Stratford  Longthorn,  is  fituated  in  the 
parifti  of  Weftham.  A  little  to  the  fouth  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  abby  of  Ciftertian  monks,  which  was 
founded  by  William  de  Montfichet,  in.  the  year  1134 
or  1135  ;  the  demefnes  of  which,  in  this  parifh  only, 
amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  acres,  befides  feveral  ma  > 
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nors  and  eflates  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
houfe  being  fituated  low  in  the  marfhes,  and  fubjecl 
to  inundations,  the  monks  removed  to  a  cell  at  Great 
Burghftead,  where  they  continued  till,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  the  damages  were  repaired,  and  the  monks 
returned  back.  The  abbot  of  this  houfe  fat  in  parlia- 
ment. The  abby  was  obliged  to  maintain  the  bridge 
over  the  Lea,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  arched 
ftone  bridge  1n  the  county,  and  from  thence  the  name 
Bow  is  thought  to  be  derived.  The  fite  was  granted  to 
Peter  Meautes. 

At  Ilford,  or  Great  Ilford,  an  hofpital  was  founded 
for  lepers,  by  Adeliza,  abbefs  of  Barking,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen.  The  hofpital  and  chapel  are 
yet  exifting  for  a  chapel  and  fix  paupers. 

Rumford,  or  Romfdrd,  contains  about  450  houfes, 
and  has  three  markets  weekly  ;  on  Monday  for  hogs  5 
on  Tuefday  for  calves,  fheep,  and  lambs  •,  and  on 
Wednefday  for  corn,  cattle,  and  provificns.  The 
church  is  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Hornchurch.  Here  is  an 
alms-houfe,  founded  by  Roger  Reede  of  Havering  in 
the  year  1483,  rebuilt  in  1784.  Here  is  likcwife  a 
charity-fchool  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls.  Some 
•wooden  barracks  were  built  for  fix  troops  of  horfe  in 

1795- 

Rumford,    Havering,    and    Hornchurch,   together, 

form  the  liberty  of  Havering  Atte  Bower,  an  ancient 
demefne  of  the  crown,  endowed  with  many  privileges  ; 
fuch  as  holding  quarter-feflions,  &c.  with  two  juftices 
and  a  high-fteward. 

Havering,  or  Havering  Bower,  two  miles  north, 
was  anciently  a  feat  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  particularly 
of  Edward  the  Confeflbr.  There  are  ftill  veftiges  of 
the  ancient  manfion.  On  its  fite  is  a  feat  of  Sir  John 
Smith  Burges,  bart.  called  Bower-houfe. 

Not  far  from  it  was  Pirgo,  anciently  a  royal  palace, 
where  Joan,  queen  of  Henry  IV.  died.  In  the  year 
15 70, Queen  Elizabeth  refided  here  fome  days.  It  was 
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afterwards  the  feat  of  the  Greys,  and  laft  of  Lord  Ar- 
cher, being  pulled  down  in  1770. 

Brentwood,  or  Burntwood,  was  formerly  a  place  of 
more  confequence  than  at  prefent,  and  the  affizes  have 
been  held  here  •,  but  now  the  market  is  difcontinued. 

Near  it  is  Thorndon-hall,  a  feat  of  Lord  Petre. 

At  Sedeburbrook,  or  Southbournbrook,  or  Brook- 
ftreet,  near  Brentwood,  was  a  free  chapel  or  hofpital 
for  lepers  before  the  2oth  year  of  Edward  I.  which* 
with  all  the  lands,  was  granted  to  Sir  Anthony  Brown 
and  Richard  Wefton. 

Some  antiquities  were  difcovered  at  Shen field. 

In  the  parifh  of  Mountneffing  was  Thobie  priory, 
founded  for  Auguftine  canons  by  Michael  Capra,  his 
wife,  and  foil,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen. 

Ingateftone  had  a  market  for  fat  cattle  on  Wedncf- 
day,  now  nearly  or  quite  loft. 

Three  miles  to  the  north-weft  is  Blackmore,  where 
an  hermitage  or  priory  of  black  canons  was  founded 
by  Adam  and  Jordan  de  Samford,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  King  John,  which  was  granted  to  Car>- 
dinal  Wolfey  towards  the  endowment  of  his  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Ipfwich.  At  the  cardinal's  difgrace  it  was 
given  to  Waltham  abby,  and  at  the  general  fuppreffion 
to  John  Smith. 

Near  Moulfham  is  Moulfham-hall,  a  feat  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  Mildmay.  . 

Chelmsford,  fituated  at  the  union  of  the  Chelmer 
and  the  Can,  is  the  county  town,  where  affizes,  fef- 
fions,  and  county  courts  are  held,  and  members  chofen 
for  the  county.  The  town  confifts  of  four  ftreets, 
the  principal  of  which  is  regular  and  well  built.  A 
new  gaol  was  erected  of  ftone  in  1777,  fince  which 
there  has  been  a  new  fhire-hall,  and  a  ftone  bridge ; 
near  the  (hire-hall  is  a  conduit  of  great  antiquity, 
which,  according  to  an  infcription,  affords  upwards  of 
.two  thoufand  two  hundred  hogfheads  of  water  in  one 
day.  Two  hundred  pounds  were  given  by  Sir  William 
Mildmay,  the  interelt  of  which  was  .to  be  applied  to 
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keep  this  conduit  in  repair.  It  is  fupplied  by  a  fpring 
called  Burgefs  well,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  town.  On  Friday  the  i  yth  of  January,  1800,  the 
whole  middle  aifle  of  the  church,  from  the  tower  to 
the  chancel,  fell  in  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  No  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  caufe.  Here  is  a  free  grammar- 
School,  founded  and  liberally  endowed  by  King  Ed- 
ward VI  in  1552.  A  houfe  of  Dominican  friars  was 
founded  in  a  hamlet  of  Chelmsford,  called  Fulfham, 
pr  Mulfam. 

Two  miles  weft  from  Chelmsford  is  Writtle,  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  built  on  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Cae- 
faromagus.  Before  a  bridge  was  built  at  Chelmsford, 
the  ancient  road  to  Colchefter  and  Harwich  paffed 
through  this  place-  King  John  is  faid  to  have  had  a 
palace  here,  of  which  fome  fmall  veftiges  remain.  The 
church  is  faid  to  have  been  given  by  King  Stephen  to 
the  priory  of  Bermondfey  in  Surry.  and  now  belongs 
to  ISiew  college,  Oxford,  John  Baflwick,  who  fuf- 
fered  for  his  writings  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  a 
native  of  this  place. 

Five  miles  weft  from  Chelmsford  ftood  Plefhey 
caftle,  mentioned  in  hiftory  and  records  by  the  various 
names  of  Placy,  Plaify,  Plafhe,  Pleizet,  Plefinchou, 
Plefheter,  Pleffys,  Pleycie,  Belhoufe,  Bowels  ;  and  Le- 
land,  in  his  Itinerary,  fays  it  was  called  Tumbleftoun  : 
part  of  thefe  appellations  are  fuppofed  to  be  deriva- 
tions from  the  French  word  Plaifir,  on  account  of  its 
pleafant  fituation.  Belhoufe,  or  beautiful  manfion, 
perhaps  refpected  the  building.  It  was  the  feat  of  the 
high-conftables  of  England  from  the  earlieft  times  of 
that  office  to  the  year  1400.  Morant,  in  his  hiftory  of 
Eflex,  fuppofes  Lt  was  originally  a  Roman  fortrefs  ; 
but  it  feems,  fays  he,  to  have  been  a  confiderable  place 
long  before  the  conqueft,  and  even  in  the  Roman  times 
to  have  been  a  fortrtfs  or  villa,  for  there  is  a  ditch  or 
entrenchment  encompaffing  the  weft,  north,  and  eaft 
parts  of  the  prefent  village,  t.  e.  all  that  is  north  of  the 
ipadj  and  having  the  rcm ains  of  another  correfponding 
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on  the  fouth  fide,  I  have  often  traced  it  myfelf  ;  it  be- 
gins in  a  field  acrofs  the  road  north  of  the  church. 
On  the  fame  fide  of  the  way,  in  a  field  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  church,  in  the  road  leading  from 
High  Eftre,  was  found  a  fine  glafs  urn,  with  fome 
burnt  bones  in  it,  which  Samuel  1  ufFnell,  efq  (hewed 
to  the  fociety  of  Antiquaries.  In  Doomfday-book  it 
is  called  Plefinchou,  and  appears  to  have  been  part  of 
the  lands  of  Euftace,  earl  of  Bologne.  In  the  year 
1215,  in  the  difpute  between  King  John  and  his  barons, 
this  caftle  was  befiegedby  Savarikc  ds  Maulon,  a  Poic- 
tovian,  who  commanded  part  of  the  king's  army.  It 
then  belonged  to  Geffery  de  Mandeville. 

At  prefent  nothing  remains  but  a  high  mount, 
whereon  probably  the  keep  of  the  caftle  flood,  having 
on  the  welt  fide  a  brick  bridge  over  it,  and  part  of  a 
gate  ;  this  mount  is  of  an  oval  form,  forty-five  paces  in 
length,  and  twenty-five  in  width,  and  is  furrounded 
by  an  area,  called  the  Caftle-yard  ;  alfo  bounded  by  a 
high  rampart  and  ditch  :  this  area  contains  about  two 
acres.  The  foundations  of  buildings  may  be  traced  in 
many  places.  A  college  was  built  at  Plefhy  by  Tho- 
mas of  Woodftocke,  duke  of  Glouceiter,  for  a  mailer 
and  eight  fecular  priefts,  &c. 

At  Springfield,  Springfield-place,  a  feat  of  Mr. 
Brograve,  and  Springfield  Lyons,  Lady  VV  altham.  In 
the  church  of  Boreham  is  a  chapel,  with  monuments  of 
the  RatcliiFes,  now  much  negledled. 

Near  Boreham  is  New  Hall,  anciently  called  Beau- 
lieu,  once  a  palace  of  Henry  Vill.  :  it  was  afterwards 
the  feat  of  Monk  duke  of  Albeniarle,  now  of  Mr. 


Hatfteld  Peverd,  fo  called  from  its  owner  Rrmulph. 
Pevercl,  who  married  the  greateil  beauty  of  her  time, 
the  daughter  of  Inglerick,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  and  con- 
cubine to  William  the  Conqueror.  This  lady  founded 
here  a  college  of  fecular  canons,  which  was  changed 
by  her  fon  to  a  priory  of  Benedictines,  under  the  abby 
o£St,  Alban.  The  fite  was  granted  to  Sir  Gilbert 
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Leigh ;  and  on  it  a  handfome  houfe  was  built  foine 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Wright  a  coachmaker  of  Long  Acre. 
The  learned  Edmund  Caftel,  author  of  the  Lexicon,  was 
vicar  of  this  parifh. 

Witham  was  built  in  the  year  914  by  Edward  the 
Elder,  and  was  the  honour  of  the  Earl  of  Boulogn,  who 
married  the  ConfeiTor's  fitter.  King  Stephen,  and  his 
fon  Euilace,  who  was  earl  of  Boulogn,  gave  it  to  the 
knights-templars,  who  had  a  preceptory  at  Creffing, 
three  miles  to  the  north.  The  market  is  on  Tuefday. 
Here  is  a  medicinal  fpring.  Some  place  here  the  an- 
cient Canonium. 

At  Cheping  Hill,  a  little  to  the  north,  is  an  ancient 
camp. 

At  Tiptree,  two  miles  to  the  eaft,  was  a  priory  of 
black  canons,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  grant- 
ed to  Cardinal  Wolfey. 

Kelvedon  is  a  ftreet  nearly  a  mile  and  half  in  length ; 
the  river  Pant  crofles  it. 

At  Layer  Marney,  three  miles  eaft  from  Kelvedon,  is 
an  ancient  feat  of  theMarneys,  by  one  of  whom  a  college 
or  chantry  was  founded  for  a  warden  and  two  prieits, 
about  the  year  1330  :  and  at  Birch,-  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Marney,  are  the  ruins  of  a  caftle  built  by  Ralph 
Gernon. 

At  Stanway,  fome  years  ago,  a  number  of  large 
bones  were  found  in  a  ftratum  of  fea-fand  and  fmall 
{hdls. 

On  Lexden  heath  are  fome  ancient  fortifications, 
fuppofed  to  be  Roman. 

Colchefter,  on  the  river  Coin,  formerly  contained 
fifteen  churches,  and  now  twelve,  mod  of  which 
are  in  good  repair,  with  a  caftle  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Edward,  fon  of  Al- 
fred, when  he  repaired  Colchefter  after  the  ravages  of 
the  war :  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  ftation,  and 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Helena,  mother 
of  the  emperor  Conftantine.  In  the  conclufion  of  the 
civil  war  it  fuiFered  a  fcvere  fiege,  which,  as  it  made  a 
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refolute  defence,  was  turned  into  a  blockade,  wherein 
the  garrifon,  and  inhabitants  alfo,  fuffered  the  utmoft 
extremity  of  hunger,  and  were  at  laft  obliged  to  fur- 
render  at  discretion  ;  and  their  two  chief  Officers,  Sir 
Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Liile,  were  cruelly  fhot 
to  death  under  the  caftle  wall  for  their  bravery. 

The  battered  walls,  breaches  in  the  turrets,  and 
ruined  churches,  ftill  (how  marks  of  this  fiege,  except 
that  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  (where  was  die  royal 
fort),  rebuilt ;  but  the  fteeple,  which  was  two  thirds 
battered  down  (the  befieged  having  a  large  culverin 
upon  it,  which  did'  much  execution),  remains  ftill  in 
that  condition.  The  lines  of  contravallation,  which 
furrounded  the  whole  town,  and  the  forts  of  the  be- 
fiegers,  remain  very  vifible  in  many  places. 

The  Coin,  which  runs  by  the  town,  encompafles  it 
on  the  north  and  eaft  ;  and  ferved,  in  time  of  war,  for 
a  complete  defence  on  thofe  fides.  There  are  three 
bridges  over  it,  and  it  is  navigable,  within  three  miles 
of  the  town,  for  (hips  of  large  burden  ;  a  little  lower 
it  may  even  receive  a  royal  navy  ;  and  up  to  that  part 
called  the  Hytke,  clofa  to  the  houfes,  it  is  navigable  for 
hoys  and  fmall  barks. 

The  Hythe  is  a  long  flreet,  palling  from  weft  to 
eaft,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  and  is  fo  populous 
towards  the  river,  that  it  may  be  called  the  Wapping 
of  Colchefter.  There  is  only  one  church  in  that  part 
of  the  town,  a  large  quay  by  the  river,  and  a  good 
cuftom-houfe.  This  town  chiefly  fubfills  by  making 
baize,  though,  indeed,  all  the  towns  around  carry  on 
the  fame  trade ;  as  Kilverdon,  Witham,  Coggefhall, 
Braintree,  Bocking,  &c.  and  the  whole  country  may 
be  faid  to  be  employed,  and  in  part  maintained,  by  the 
fpinning  of  wool  for  the  baize  trade  of  Colchefter  and 
its  adjacent  villages. 

Colchefter  has  been  fuppofed  to  contain  about 
40,000  people,  including  the  out-villages  within  its 
liberty,  of  which  they  are  many,  the  liberty  of  the 
town  being  of  a  large  extent.  The  markets  are  on 
Wednefdays  and  Saturdays.  This  place  fends  two 
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members  to  parliament :  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
recorder,  town-clerk,  twelve  aldermen,  eighteen  'af- 
(iftants,  eighteen  common-council,  t\vo  coroners,  four 
ferjeants,  and  two  claviers.  The  "mayor  and  aldermen 
for  the  time  being,  with  forty  eight  guardians,  are  alfo 
a  corporation  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  It  is  a  liberty 
of  itfelf,  containing  four  wards,  and  fixteen  parimes 
within  and  without  the  walls. 

An  abby  of  Benedictine  monks  was  founded  at 
Colchefter  by  Eudo,  an  officer  in  the  court  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  his  two  fons  ;  which  was 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  fame  Eudo 
founded  an  hofpital  for  lepers  a  little  to  the  fouth  of 
the  town  ;  and  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  town  an  Au- 
guftine  monaftery  was  founded  by  Ernulphus,  who 
became  the  firft  prior  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  fite 
of  which  was  granted  to  §5r  Thomas  Audley.  Near 
the  eafl  gate  was  a  priory  of  Francifcan  or  grey  friars, 
founded  in  the  year  1309  by  Robert  lord  F;t/. -Walter, 
who  is  faid  to  have  taken  on  himfelf  the  habit  of  the 
order.  Without  the  walls  was  an  hofpital  or  priory  of 
crofled  or  crutched  friars,  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  of 
the  order  in  the  kingdom  ,  granted  to  Lord  Audley. 
The  hofpital  was  refounded  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
for  a  matter,  who  was  to  be  redlor  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, and  five  poor  perfons. 

At  Bergholt,  three  miles  north-weft  from  Col- 
chefter,  is  a  circular  entrenchment,  which  Dr.  Stukely 
thinks  was  a  palace  of  Cunobeline. 

Ipfwich,  fituated  on  the  river  Orwell,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  fea,  is  an  ancient  town,  and  was  for- 
merly of  much  greater  note  than  at  prefent ;  the  har- 
bour was  more  convenient,  and  had  a  greater  number  oi 
veflels.  It  at  prefent  contains  twelve  parifli  churches, 
and  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  recorder,  twelve  port- 
men,  &c-  The  bailiffs  and  four  of  the  portmen  are 
juflices  of  the  peace. 

In  the  year  991  Ipfwich  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes, 
and  a  peace  v/2S  purchsfcd  of  them  at  the  c- 
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of  10,000  1. ;  notwithstanding  which,  in  nine  years  after- 
they  plundered  the  town  again :  a  caftle  was  built  here 
foon  after  the  Norman  conqueft,  which  was  pulled  down 
by  King  Stephen,  and  no  veftiges  are  now  remaining. 

The  principal  trade  of  this  port  is  the  Greenland 
whale  filhery,  for  which  it  is  well  fituated,  as  the  fame 
wind  which  conveys  the  Ihips  out  of  the  river  will 
ferve  them  for  the  whole  voyage.  Great  quantities  of 
corn  are  fent  from  hence  to  London,  and  timber  con- 
veyed to  the  different  dock- yards.  The  tide  rifes  to 
the  height  of  twelve  feet,  but  the  harbour  is  almoft 
dry  at  low  water :  vefiels  of  large  fize  are  obliged  to 
flop  below  the  town.  Ipfwich  is  the  county  town, 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  Here  is  u 
market  on  Tuefday  and  Thurfday  for  butchers'  meat, 
on  Wednesday  and  Friday  for  fifh,  and  on  Saturday 
for  corn  and  provifions  in  general. 

A  priory  of  Auguftine  canons,  was  begun  here 
in  the  parifh  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  before 
1177,  and  chiefly  endowed  by  Norman,  the  foa.  of 
Eadnoth,  one  of  the  firft  canons ;  but  the  church  and 
offices  being  burned  not  long  after,  were  rebuilt  by 
John  Oxford,  bifhop  of  Norwich.  The  fite  was  grant- 
ed to  Sir  Thomas  Pole. 

Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  was  born  here,  willing  to 
beftow  fome  marks  of  his  regard,  as  well  as  defirous  of. 
creeping  there  a  lading  monument  of  his  greatnefs,  re.-. 
folved  to  build  and  endow  a  college  and  grammars 
fchool,  to  ferve  as  a  nurfery  for  his  great  college  at 
Oxford.  For  this,  being  then  in  the  meridian  of  his 
profperity,  he  obtained  bulls  from  the  pope  for  the, 
fuppreffion,  and  letters  patent  from  the  king  for  the. 
fite  .and  eftate  of  the  priory  of  Saints  Peter  and:Paul, 
a  houfe  of  black  canons,  founded  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  reiga  of  Henry  II.  or  the  beginning  of  that  of: 
Richard  I.  by  the  anceftors  of  Thomas  Lacy,  and, 
Alice, his  wife.  Here,  in  the  twentieth  of  Henry. 
VIII.  he  founded  a  college,  dedicated  to  the  honour  of 
the  bleilcd  Virgin  Mary,  confifting  of .  a  dean,  twelve 
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fecular  canons,  eight  clerks,  and  eight  chorifters,  to- 
gether with  a  grammar-fchool  j  but  this  noble  foun- 
dation was  fcarcely  completed1  before  the  difgrace  of 
the  cardinal,  when  this  building,  with  its  fite,  contain- 
ing, by  eitimation,  fix  acres,  was  granted  to  Thomas 
Alverde.  No  part  of  this  college  is  now  remaining 
except  the  gate,  the  reft  having  been  demolifhed  long 
Cnce  to  the  very  foundations.  This  gate,  excepting 
a  fquare  ftone  tablet,  on  which  is  carved  the  arms  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  is  entirely  of  brick,  worked  into 
niches,  wreathed  pinnacles  and  chimnies,  flowers  and 
other  decorations,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  the  times. 
At  prefent  it  feems  nodding  to  its  fall,  being  much 
out  of  the  perpendicular. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen's  hofpital,  for  lepers,  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  to  \vhich  was 
afterwards  annexed  St.  James's  hofpital  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  In  the  eaft  part  of  the  town  was  a  houfe  of 
black  friars,  fettled  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  faid 
to  have  been  founded  by  Henry  Manefby  and  others  : 
granted  to  William  Sabyn.  A  houfe  was  founded  for 
Carmelites,  by  Sir  Thomas  de  Loudham,  or,  according 
to  Speed,  by  Lord  Bardolph  and  others,  about  1279, 
which  was  granted  to  John  Eyre.  In  the  weft  part  of 
the  town  the'  friars  minors  had  a  houfe  and  church  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  built  by  Sir  Robert  Tiptoft  of 
Nettlefted.  Edmund  Dandy,  fome  time  bailiff  and 
portinan  of  the  town,  who  died  in  1515,  built  and  en- 
dowed fome  alms-houfes ;  but  the  lands  fettled  for 
their  fupport  were,  at  the  reformation  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  granted  away  or  affigned  to  other  ufes ; 
for,  though  the  houfes  remain,  the  income  is  loft. 

The  town-hall  is  one  of  the  moftV  ancient  buildings 
in  this  town.  Before  it  was  ufed  as  a  guild-hall  it  was 
the  parochial  church  of  St.  Mildred.;  and  it  appears  to 
have  continued  fo  for  near  200  years,  after  the  granting 
the  firft  charter  by  King  John,  in  the  year  1199,. 
and  was  impropriated  to  the  priory  of  St.  Peter. 
Here  are  three  rooms  under  it,  which  are  now  let  as 
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warehoufes.  Some  years  ago,  a  piece  of  the  plaftering 
in  the  middle  of  the  front,  near  the  top,  fell  down,  and 
difcovered  a  ftone,  on  which  were  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land and  France  quartered,  much  defaced  by  time :  a 
board  has  been  put  over  it  (of  the  fame  fhape),  with  the 
arms  painted  upon  it,  at  the  private  expence  of  one  of 
the  portmen.  Adjoining  the  hall  is  a  fpacious  coun- 
cil-chamber, and  under  it  are  the  kitchens,  formerly 
ufed  at  the  feaft  of  the  merchants-guild,  &c.  but 
now  let  as  work-mops  :  fuppofed  to  have  been  rebuilt, 
or  thoroughly  repaired,  on  the  reiteration  of  Charles  II. 

Ten  miles  fouth  from  Ipfwich,  near  the  road  to  Har- 
wich, is  Arwerton-hall,  fituated  in  a  neck  of  land  be- 
tween the   Orwell  and  the  Stour.     The  houfe  or  of- 
fices are  no  way  remarkable,  either  for  beauty  or  an- 
tiquity :   for  want  of  proper  care  they   are   now  fo 
much  in  ruins  as   to  be  irreparable.     The  gate  is,  by 
travellers,  generally  noticed  as  a  curiofity,  not  for  the  • 
beauty,  but  extreme  fingularity  of  its  form.     From  the  • 
whimlical   tafle  of  its  conftrutlion,   it  was  probably 
creeled   about  the  time  of  Elizabeth    or  James  I. ;  a  ; 
period   when  architecture  feems  to  have  been  at  its  ; 
loweft  ebb  ;  the  buildings  of  thofe  days  being  neither  • 
Grecian  or  Gothic,  but  an  unnatural  and  difcordant 
jumble  of  both. 

At  Nacton,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Orwell,  four 
miles  fouth-eaft  from  Ipfwich,  is  a  feat  of  the  Earl  of 
Shipbrook. 

Creting;  there  are  four  contiguous- parifties  of  this* 
name  in  Suffolk,  viz.  St.  Mary's,  St.  Olave's,  All  Saints,  '• 
and  St.  Peter's,  and  at  the  two  firft  feem  to  have  been 
two  diftin£t  alien  priories  of  Benedictines.  The  manor 
of  Gratinges,  which  was  that  of  St.  Olave,  was  given, 
by  Robert  earl  of  Mortain,  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  to  the  abby  of  Greftain  in  Normandy,  and 
was  taken  care  of  by  fome  monks  belonging  thereunto, 
or  by  their  agent  the  prior  of  Wilmynton  in  Suflex, 
their  chief  cell  in  England.  King  Edward  III.  granted 
this  to  Tydeman  de  Lymbergh,  a  merchant,  and  it  was 
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afterwards  fold  by  the  abbot  and  convent,  with  the 
king'?  licence,  to  Sir  Edmund  de  la  Pole.  The  other, 
viz.  Creting  St.  Mary's,  and  which  was  moft  ufually 
ftiled  the  priory  of  Creting,  was  cell  to  the  abby  of 
Bern  ay  in  Normandy;  and  after  the  fuppreffion  of 
thcfe  foreign  houfes  was,  by  Henry  VI.,  made  part  of 
the  endowment  of  Eton  college. 

At  Wickham  Skaith,  about  a  mile  weft  from  Stoke, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  Robert  de  Salco  Villa 
gave  the  manor  to  the  abby  at  Colchefter,  on  condition 
that  four  monks  mould  be  fettled  here  to  pray  for  his 
foul  -,  but  in  the  next  reign  the  monks,  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  founder,  returned  back  to  the  abby  at 
Giflingham. 

Four  miles  fouth-wcft  from  Yaxley  there  was  a 
precepfory  of  knights-templars,  founded  by  Sir  Robert 
Burgate ;  granted  firft  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerufalem,  and  afterwards  to  John  Green  and  Robert 
Hale. 

Ofmondeflon,  or  Schole.  The  inn  here  was  once 
remarkable  for  a  pompous  fign  with  ridiculous  orna- 
ments, and  is  faid  to  have  cofl  a  thoufand  pounds  j 
long  fincc  decayed; 

At  Billingford,  a  little  to  the  enft  of  Ofmondtfton, 
an  hofpital  was  founded  by  William  Beck  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  with  thirteen  beds,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion-of  poor  travellers,  granted  to  Sir  John  Parret. 

At  Tafborough,  two  miles  north  from  Long  Strat- 
ton, ;  is  an-  ancient  fquare  fortification,  fuppofed  to  be 
Roman. 
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MANY  Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  have 
been  dug  up  at  Leyton,  or  Leytonftone,  and  Camden 
fuppofed  it  to  be  the  ancient  Durolitum. 

At  Chigwell  is  a  grammar-fchool,  founded  in  1629 
by  Hurfhet,  archbishop  of  York,  once  vicar  here; 
and  an  Englifli  free-fchool. 

A  little  to  the  eaft  of  Leytonftone  is  Wanfted,  with 
a  beautiful  feat  of  fir  James  Tylney  Long,  Bart, 
hereditary  warden  of  Epping  Foreft. 

At  Bifhop's  Moat,  in  the  pariih  ef  Lambourn,  a 
mile  eaft  from  Alridge,  was  the  refidence  of  Spencer, 
the  warlike  bifhop  of  Norwich,  who  fupprefled  Kett's 
rebellion. 

At  the  right  of  Hare-ftreet  is  Naveftock  Hall,  a 
feat  of  the  earl  of  Waldgrave. 

Near  Ongar  is  Kelvedon  Hall,  a  feat  of  Lady  dive, 
and  Myles,  a  feat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian.  Ongar, 
or  Chipping  Ongar,  is  a  fmall  town,  with  a  market 
on  Saturday.  Ongar  feems  to  be  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, an/1  either  a  ftation  of  the  Romans  or  a  town 
of  the  Saxons  :  fragments  of  urns  and  human  fkeletons 
were  dug  up  in  1767,  and  fome  Roman  bricks  are 
worked  into  the  walls  of  the  church.  Here  was  a 
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cattle  built  by  Edward  Lucy,  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

The  church  of  Greenftead,  one  mile  eaft  from  On- 
gar,  is  a  very  ancient  and  uncommon  ftru&ure ;  the 
walls  are  formed  of  the  trunks  of  oak  fplit  in  two, 
and  let  into  a  fill  and  plate ;  they  are  perfectly  fmooth 
and' the  infide  flat.  On  the  fouth  fide  are.fixteen  and  two 
door-pofts ;  on  the  north,  twenty-one  and  two  vacan- 
cies, filled  up  with  plaifter;  the  weft  end  is  built 
againft  by  a  boarded  tower,  and  the  eaft  by  a  chancel 
of  brick  i  on'  the  fouth  Tide  is  a  wooden  porch,  and 
Ibpth  ( fides  ftrerigthened  by  brick  buttrefles  ;  the  roof 
is  of  later  date,  and  tiled.  The  dirrienfions  of  the 
wooden  church  are  twenty-nine  feet  nine  by  fourteen, 
and  five  feet  high.  The  tradition  of  the  place  is, 
that  a  dead .  king  refted  in  it.  In  a  MS.  life  of 
St.  Edmund  we  are  told,  that  the  corpfe  of  that 
Saint,  in  a  Daniih  invafion,  in  the  year  1010,  in  the 
3Pth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Ethe'lred,  was  removed 
from  St.  Edmund's  Bury  to  London,  and  brought 
back  again  three  years  after  by  abbot  Ailwin.  This 
fabrick  mighl-  be  reared  as  a  fort  of  fhrine  for  the 
reception  of  the  'martyr's  body,  and  in  procefs  of  time 
"might,  with  proper  additions,  be  converted  into  a 
parifh  church.. 

At  Fryfield,  three  miles  north  from  Ongar,  a  num- 
ber of  celts  were  dug  up  in  the  year  1767. 
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•  AT  Brom field  was  fbund.a  Roman  fandal,  and  a 
bra'fs-  veflcl. 

In  the  parifh  cf  Leigh,  or  Little  Leigh,  two  miles 
north  from  Little  Waltham,  was  a  priory  of  black 
canons',  founded  by  fir  Ralph  Gernon  in  the.  reign  of 
Henry  III.  granted  to  fir  Robert  Rich. 

Braintree,  anciently  Raines,  was  once  famous  for 
its  woollen  manufacture,  introduced  by  the  P'lemings, 
who 'were  driven  out  by  the  duke  of  Alva.  The 
bifhops  of  London  had  a  palace  here  till  alienated  by 
bifhop  Ridley.  It  has  a  market  on  Wednefday. 

•  At  Black  Nottley,  a  mile  fouth-eaft  from  Braintree, 
fome  antiquities  were  found  in   1752:  the   Rev.  Mr. 
Ray,  the  great  naturalift,  and  William  Bodcll,  bifhop 
of  kilmore,  were  both  natives  of  this  parifh.     Mr. 
Ray  refided  here  fome  of  the  latter1  years  of  his  life. 
Here  he   died,    and   was  buried  in  the  church-yard, 
over  whofe  grave  a  monument  was  erected,  with  an 
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Three  miles  eaft  from  Halfted  is  Earls  Coin,  ft» 
infcription  in  Latin  j  which  being  long,  we  fhall  re- 
fer the  learned  to  the  original,  and  content  ourfelves 
with  giving  the  Englifh,  for  the  fake  of  our  common, 
readers,  and  in  regard  to  fo  great  a  man,  who 
was  an  honour  to  his  country.  It  may  be  thus  ren- 
dered: 

*  The  mortal  part  of  the  moft  learned  John  Ray, 
c  A.  M. .  is  deposited  in  this  narrotf  tomb  ;  but  his 
1  writings  are  not  confined  to  one  nation ;  and  his 

*  fame,   every-where  moft  illuftrious,  renders  them 
e  immortal;    Formerly  he  was  fellow  of  Trinity -Col- 
f  lege  in  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Lon- 
don ;  a  fin  gu  la"  r  ornament  of  both.     In  every  kind 
'  of  fcierice,  as  well  divine   as  human,    moft  expert. 
c  And,  like  a  fecond  Solomon  (to  whom  alone,   per- 

*  haps,  he  was  inferior),  from  the  cedar  to  the  hyf- 

*  fop,  from  the  largeft  of  animals  to  the  fmalleft  in- 
'  fe&Sj  he  arrived  at  a  confummate  knowledge.     And 
c  not  only  did  he  moft  accurately  difcourfe  of  plants 

*  fpread   over   the   face  of  the    whole   earth  j    but, 
1  making  a  moft  ftricl:  fearch,    even   into   its   inmoft 

*  bowels,  whatever  deferved  difcuflion  throughout  all 
k  nature,     he    defcribed.   .    While     on     his     travels 

*  abroad,  he  diligently  difcovered   what   had   efcaped 

*  the  obfervation  of  others,  and  firft  brought  to  light 

*  many  things  moft  worthy  of  remark.     Further  than 
4  this,  he  was  endowed  with  fo  unaffected  a  manner  of 
r  behaviour,  that  he  was  learned   without  pedantry; 

*  of  a  fublime  genius,  and  at  the  fame  time  (which 
c  is  rarely  known)   of  an  humble   and    modeft  difpo- 
c  fition.  Not  diftinguiftied  by  an  illuftrious  extraction, 
e  but  (which  is  greater)    by  his  own    virtue.     Little 

*  folicitous  about  wealth  and  titles,  he  chofe  rather  to 
£  deferve  than  to  poflefs  them.     Content  with  his  own 
4  lot,  he  grew  old  in  a  private  ftation,  worthy  a  more 
c  ample  fortune.     In  every  other  refpe<5l,  he  readily 

*  obfervcd  moderation  ;  in  ftudy,  none. 
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*  To  conclude:  to  all  thefe   prefeSions  he  added 

*  a  piety    free   from   artifice  ;  bearing   an   intire  and 

*  hearty  veneration  for  the  church  of  England,   which 

*  he  confirmed  with  his  laft  breath.     Thus,  happily, 
'  in  a  virtuous  retirement,  lived  he,  whom  the  prefent 
4  age  reveres,  and  pofterity  will  admire/ 

N.  B.  This  monument,  beginning  tg  want  repair 
by  ilanding  expofed  in  the  church-yard,  was  re- 
moved and  fet  up  in  the  chancel  of  B.lacjc-Notley 
church.  To  the  epitaph  is  added,  on  the  table 
on  the  eaft-fide,  a  Latin  infcription,  which  may  be 
thus  tranflated : 

'  This  cenotaph,  formerly  expofed  to  the  open  air 

*  in  the  church-yard,  defaced  by  the   injuries  of  the 
£  weather,    and  juft    falling  into   ruins,    was    by   j. 
e  Legge,  M.  D.  repaired,  and  removed  under  {hejter, 
'March  17,   1737. 

The  Country  hereabout  is  pleafant,  having  many 
filings  and  falls,  .with  great  plenty  .of  water.  TJfre 
fields  are  well  cultivated,  fo  as  to  render  the  whole 
iace  of  the  .country  like  a  garden. 

Near  Braintree  is  Felfted,  a  fmall  place,  but  noted 
for  a  free-fchool,  of  an  ancient  foundation. 

At  Pantfield,  two  miles  north- weft,  was  a  priory 
of  Benedidline  monks,  cell  to  the  abby  of  St.  Stephen, 
at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  founded  by  WaJeran  Fi& 
Ranulph,  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror ;  which  was 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  fir  Giles  Capel. 

Bocking  is  the  head  of  the  archbifhops  peculiars  m 
this  county.  The  manufacture  of  bays  is  here  con- 
fiderable,  but  the  market,  which  it  had  formerly  js 
.loft.  Here  was  an  hofpital  called  Maifon.de  Dieu^  or 
.God's  Houfe,  founded  by  John  Doreward  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI. 

Halfted  has  a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  with 
fiderable  manufactures  of  baizes  and  ferges. 
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Three  miles  eaft  from  Halfted  is  Earls  Coin,  fo 
called  from  the  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford,  to  whom  it 
belonged,  and  where  one  of  them  founded  a  priory  of 
black  canons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  fubordinate  to 
Abingdon,  and  became  a  monk  himfelf:  granted  to 
the  lord  Aud'ky. 

Sudbury,  fituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stour,  is 
faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  towns  in  which  the 
•woollen  manufacture  was  eftablifhed  by  the  Flemings, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It  contains  three  churches; 
the  trade  is  confiderable,  and  much'affifted  by  the 
Stour,  which  has  been  made  navigable  for  barges  to 
Manningtree.  It  is  governed  by  a1  mayor  and  alder- 

.men,  and  fends  two  members  to  the  Britifti  parlia- 
ment ;  the  market  is  on  Saturday.  Here  was  a  col- 
lege of  fecular  priefts  founded  in  the  year  1375,  by 
Simon  de  Sudbury,  bifhop  of  London,  and  afterwards 
archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  murdered  by  Wat 
Tyler's  mob ;  and  his  brother.  At  the  fuppreflion  it 
was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Fa'fton.  Near  the  town 

'  was  a  priory  of  Benedictine  monks,  cell  to  the  abby 
of  Weftminfter  ;  granted  .to  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
Here  was  likewife  an  hofpital  founded  by  Amicia, 
countefs  of  Clare,  in  the  reign  of.  king  John.  The 
Dominicans,  or  black  friars,,  fettled  here  in  the  reign 

*  of  Edward  I.  and  had  a  houfe  given,  them  by  Baid- 
,  win  de  Shipling,  or  Simperling,  which  was  given  by 

Henry  V11I.   to  Thomas  Eden,  a. clerk  of  the  Pxivy 

•  Council. 

At  EcLwardftone,.  'four  milei  /eaft  from   Sudbury, 
WES  a  priory  of  monks,  ceil  to  Abingdon,  removed 
to  Colne;  founded  by   Peter,  bimop  of  .Winchefter, 
in  the  reign  of  king  John. 
-    At  Long- Melford,  a, village-  a  mile  in   length,  an 

..hofpital  was  founded  for  twelve  a^ed,  men  by  fir 
William  Cordell,  Matter  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  reign 

•ofi;u£L-:,  and  Elizabeth.' 

At  GlejnJsiord,  two  miles  weft  from  Long  Mel- 
ford,  was  a  college  for  a  dean  and  priefts  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  by  Henry  III. 
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At  Great  Welnetham,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  feveral  paterae  urns,  afhes,  &c. 
were  difcovered.  Here  was  a  priory  of  crouched 
friars,  fubordinate  to  the  houfe  i.n  London,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  'Edward  I.  The  houfe  and  chapel 
were  granted  to  Anthony  Roufe. 

About  a  mile  from  Welnefhamj  is  Rufhbrook  Hall, 
the  feat  of  fir  Charles  Davers,  Bart, 

Ixworth  is  -a  neat  town,  with  a  market  .on  Friday. 
Here  was-  a  priory  of  black  canons,  founded  by  Gil- 
bert Bland,  one  of  the  companions  of  Willim  the 
Conqueror. 

At  Weftthorpe,  fix  miles  eaft  from  Ixworth,  was 
"a  magnificent  feat  of  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  who 
refided' there  with  hi s^  third  wife  Mary,  the  French 
queen,  fifter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  was  buried  here; 
how  pulled  down. 

Alhfield,  ftve  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Ixworth,  gives 
title  of  JBaron  to  Lord  Thurlow. 

Botefdale,  or  Buddefdale,  anciently  Botolph's  Dale, 
from  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Botolph,  is  pleafantly 
fituated,  and  has  a  weekly  market  on  Thurfday.  Here 
'is  a  grammar  fchool  founded  by  fir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
for  fcholars  to  Corpus  Chrift  College,  Cambridge. 

Two  miles  north  from  Bottefdale,  is  Redgrave,  a 
Jordfhip  of  the  abbot  of  Bury,  granted  at  the  diflblu- 
tion  to  Bacon,  lord  keeper  j  fold  afterwards  to  lord 
chief  juftice  Holt,  and  now  belonging  to  his  defcendant. 
In  the  church  are  monuments  for  fir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
and  another  of  lord  chief  juftice  Holt,  which,  it  is 
laid,  coft  1500!.  The  parifh  of  Redgrave  was  one  of 
•the  early  preferments  of  Cardinal  Wolfey. 
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WOODBRIDGE  is  a  neat  town,  fituated  on  the 
Deben,  the  chief  ftfeets  Well  built,  but  the  reft  dirty!, 
and  the  hoiifes  mean.  The  river  is  navigable  for  vef- 
fels  which  trade  to  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  and 
Holland :  here  are  feveFal  docks  for  building  v effete^ 
with  convenient  \yharfs .  ahd  quays.  The  market  is 
on  Wednefday.  Here  is  a  •grarnmarr-fchool  and  -an 
alms-houfe,  founded  by  Thomas  Seckfom,  -mafter  of 
the  Reiquofts,  in  1587. 

At  Woodbridge,  a  priory  of  black:  canons  was 
founded  by  Ernaldus  Rufus,  his  fon,  and  gran'dfon,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  which  was  granted  to  Thomas 
Seckford. 

On  a  high  cliff,  about  ten  miles  from  Woodbridge, 
and  two  miles  from  Orwell  Haven,  once  flood  Wal- 
ton Caftle  j  the  remains  are  now  only  vifible  at  near 
low  water,  the  fea  having  gained  fo  confiderable  on 
this  coaft  as  to  wafh  away  the  cliff  on  which  it  flood. 
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^Tradition  reports  this  to  have  been  one  of  the  Roman 
fortrefies  erected  by  Conftantine  the  Great,  when  he 
withdrew  his  legions  from  the  frontier  towns  in  the 
eaft  of  Britain,  and  built  forts  and  caftles  to  fupply  the 
want  of  them.  The  author  of  the  Suffolk  Traveller 
fays,  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  Walton  Cattle 
was  a  Roman  fortification,  as  appears  from  the  great 
variety  of  Roman  urns,  rings,  coins,  &c.  that  have 
been  found  there.  The  coins  that  have  been  taken  up 
here  are  of  the  Vefpafian  and  Antonine  families,  of 
Severus  and  his  fuccefibrs  to  Gordian  the  Third,  and 
from  Gallienus  down  to  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  It 
is  certain  the  caftle  had  the  privilege  of  coining  money, 
for  feveral  dies  have  been  found  for  that  purpofe. 
Here  Holingfhead  informs  us,  the  earl  of  Leicefter 
landed  with  his  Flemings  in  H73,  and  was  received 
by  Hugh  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  then  lord  of  the 
jnanor  and  caftle  of  Walton  j"  and  in  the  year 
1176,  fays  the  author,  "  Henry  II.  caufed  all  fuch 
caftles  as  had  been  keptagainft  him  during  the  time 
of  that  rebellion  ^Walton  Yiamed  among  the  rell) 
to  be  overthrown  and  made  plain  with  the  ground  j 
and  this  was  then  fo  effectually  done,  that  to  prevent 
its  ever  fifing  again,  the  ftones  of  it  were  carried  -into 
all  parts  of  Felixtowe,  XValton,  and  Trimley,  and 
foot-paths  were  paved  with  them  on  both  fides  of  the 
road  ;  in  many  places  they  Hill  remain  entire,  and 
fome  fragments  of  them  are  to  be  met  with  in  all. 
At  the  fame  time  the  caftle  of  Ipfwich  was  de- 


-Not  far  _  from  Walton  -Cattle,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Deberv,  is  'Felixtowe,  where  lioman  coins  were  dif« 
covered  in  IV^JQ.  Here  was  -a  priory  of  Benedidtine 
monks,  given  by  Roger  Bigod  to  the  a'bby  at  Rochet 
ter,  in  the  feign  of  William  &ufus,  firft  granted  to 
.Cardinal  Wolfey,  and  afterwards  given  to  Thomas 
Seek  ford,  who  founded  the  fchool  at  Woodbridge. 

Bawdfe-y,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Deben,  oppofite 
Felixtowe,  was  once  a  market  town. 

Kendjeibam,    four  miles  north-sail  from   Wood- 
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bridge,  was  the  refmence  of  Redwald,  kingoftheEaft 
Angles  j  and  here  Suidhelm,  king  of  the  Eaft  Angles, 
was  baptized  by  bifhop  Cedda.  Hugh  Fitz  Otho  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  a  market  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  but  it  has  been  long  difcontinued.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  filver  crown 
was  found  by  a  man  digging,  fuppofed  to  have  be- 
longed to  fome  of  the  Ealt  Anglian  kings,  which  was 
melted  down  as  old  filver. 

Wickham  had  formerly  a  market,  but  now  difcon- 
tinued. The  church  is  a  fea-mark. 

Parharri,  two  miles  north  from  Wickham,  boafts 
the  pofleffion  of  a  holy  thorn,  which,  like  that  at 
Glafionbury,  blows  at  Chriftmas. 

At  Campfey,  two  miles  eaft  from  Wickham,  was 
a  convent  of  Auguftine  nuns,  founded  by  Theobald 
de  Valoines  before  the  .feventh  year  of  Richard  I. 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Matilda,  countefs  of  Ul- 
fter,  afterwards  a  .nun  in  this  houfe,  founded  a  chan- 
try for  a  warden  and  four  priefts  at  a  neighbouring 
village  of  Afh,  but  to  fay  mafs  twice  a  day  in  the  abby 
of  Campfey.  They  continued  about  feveri  years, 
and  then  removed  to  Brufyaid,  where  a  college  and 
chapel  were  built  for  them ;  but  upon  fome  com- 
plaints, and  at  the  inftance  of  Lionel  duke-  of  "Cla- 
rence, the  whole  was  furrendered  to  a  convent  of 
nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare,  who  remained  till  the 
fuppreflion,  when  the  fite  and  endowments  were 
'granted  to  Nicholas  Hare. 

There  are  three  villages  of  the  name  of  Farnham, 

viz.  All  Saints,  St.  Martin,  and   St.   Genevive.r     At 

the  laft  a  battle  was  fought  irr  1 173,  between  the  earl 

of  Leicefter    and    th<5    royal   forces,    under  Richard 

Lucy,  Chief  JufrJce  of  England,  in  which  the  former 

"was  defeated,  and  above  ic,OOO  Flemings  whom  he 

had  brought  with  him  into  England  were  killed.    ^ 

!  'Saxmundham  contains  near  406  houfes,  and  has  a 

• -:1y  market  on  Thurfdsv. 

•  m,  on?  mile  weft  from  Yoxford,   was  an 

- 
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abby  of  Ciftertian  monks,  founded  by  William  tie 
Cayneto,  or  Cheney,  in  1149,  which,  at  the  fup- 
preffion,  was  granted  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  j  and, 
cm  the  duke's  attainder,  to  fir  Anthony  Denny.  At 
the  gate  of  the  abby  there  was  an  hofpital. 

Blythborough  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Romans:  many  coins  and  urns  have  been  found. 
Here  was  a  priory  of  black  canons,  cell  to  the  abby 
of  St.  Ofyth,  in  Kffex,  founded  by  Henry  I.  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  fir  Arthur  Hopton. 

Between  Blythborough  and  Wangford  is  Henharn 
Hall,  a  feat  of  lord  Rous. 

At  Wangford,  or  Raydon  juft  by,  was  a  priory  of 
Cluniac  monks,  cell  to  Thetford  before  the  year 
Ji6c,  .faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Doudo  Afmi, 
jfteward  to  the  king's  houfhold  ;  granted  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk. 
.  At  Benacre  is  a  feat  of  fir  Thomas  Gooch. 

LoweftofF,  or  Lefioff,  is  fituated  near  the  fea,  In 
the  moft  eufterly  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  weekly 
market  on  Wednefday.  The  principal  trade  is  catch- 
ing and  curing  herrings,  in  which  bufmefs  upwards 
of  thirty  boats  are  employed,  and  70,000  barrels  have 
been  fold  in  a  year  to  the  Mediterranean,  Germany, 
and  for  home  con fumption;  mackarel  and  foals  aifo 
are  caught  for  the  markets  of  London,  Norwich, 
&c.  Several  bathing-machines  have  lately  been  efta- 
blifhed,  and  much  company  reforted  to  enjoy  a  good 
air,  and  the  benefit  of  fea-bathing.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  about  2250. 

;  In  the  year  1744,  a  battery  of  fix  pieces  of  cannon, 
eighteen  pounders,  was  erected  at  the  fouth  end  of 
the  town  for  protecting  mips  in  the  fouth  roads,  and 
guarding  the  paffage  of  the  river  Stanford.  In  the 
yca.r  1756,  a  battery  was  creeled  on  the  beach  at 
the  north  end  of  the  to\vn,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon 
.brought  thither  from  the  fouth  battery.  In  1782,  a 
new  fort  was  creeled,  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  town, 
with  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  ten  thirty- 
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two  pownders,  and  three  eighteen  pounders ;  and 
another  fort  was  erected  at  the  north  end  of  the  town, 
fcefides  a  battery  near  the  Nefs. 

North  of  Loweftoff  is  a  tract  called  Lothingland, 
extending  from  Loweftoff  to  Yarmouth,  once  an 
ifland,  but  now  a  peninfula.  The  river  Yare  bounds 
It  on  the  north,  the  fea  on  the  eaft ;  a  lake  called 
Lotting  on  the  fouth,  and  the  river  Waveny  on  the 
weft  -,  about  ten  miles  long  and  fix  broad.  It  con- 
tains one  market  town,  Loweftoff,  and  fixteen  parifhes. 
It  K  joined  to  the  main  1-and  by  a  very  narrow  ifthmus, 
near  Loweftoff. 

Newton,  a  village  near  Loweftoffj  has  been  totally 
deftroyed  by  the  fea. 

At  Gorlefton,  or  Little  Yarmouth,  was  a  -houfe 
of  Aitguffine  friars,  fonnded  -by  William  Wodergrove 
and  his  wife  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  II.  granted 
to  John  Eyre.  Here  was  alfo  an  hofphal  for  Jepers, 
funded  -in  1372. 

Yarmouth,  or  Great  Yarmouth,  is  a  fea-port,  fitaated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yare,  fuppoled  by  Camden  to 
irave  rifen  from  -the -ruins  -of  Garianonum.  It  is  faid 
that  anciently  the  river  Yare  ran  into  the  fea  by  two 
channels,  between  which  was  a  bank  along  the  fliore 
•celled  Cerdick's  Sand,  from  Cerdick  a  Saxon  leader 
who  landed  here  after  the  Romans  had  left  the  coun- 
try :  after  the  Saxons  were  eftablimed  in  the  country, 
.-.  new  town  was^butk  -on  -the  weft  fide  of  the  river, 
which  they  ca-lkd  Garmud,  or  J  iermud.  Afterwards, 
the  precife  time  not  mentioned,  -fome  of  the  inhabi- 
ra«ts,  not  liking  the  fituation,  removed  to  the  oppofite 
b«r&  called  Cerdic-Sand,  now  grown  larger  and  firmer, 
am!  there  built  G?eat  Yarmouth.  Fifhermen  from 
Different  -parts  cff  England,  efpecially  the  Cinque 
ports,  -reforted  :hit4ier  annually  to  catch  herrings :  as 
?he  fand  afforded  convenient  fpace  to  erc<ft  their  tents, 
-fpread  their  nets,  -&c.  For  the  keeping  of  the  r^eace, 
feeuping  each  his  property,  the  barons  of  the 
Ciruju?  ports -depute*!  is veral  officers,  called  bailiffe, 
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annually  to  attend  the  fishery  for  forty  days,  from 
Michaelmas  to  Martinmas,  the  principal  herring 
feafon.  Afterwards,  as  foon  as  there  was  a  proba- 
bility that  the  fifhery  would  continue,  and  the  fand 
became  fafe  and  commodious  to  dwell  on,  fotr.e  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  weftern  bank,  and  different  places, 
thronged  thither,  and  founded  a  burgh,  which  in  the 
Confeflbr's  time  contained  feventy  burgefles. 

There  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  founders  of 
Yarmouth  were  portmen.  By  reafon  of  the  conftant 
increafe  of  inhabitants,  and  great  concourfe  of  fimer- 
men,  traders,  and  merchants,  Henry  I.  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  appointed  a  magiftrate,  called  Provoft. 
it  was  furrounded  with  walls  in  the  year  1340;  and 
in  a  little  time  the  inhabitants  became  ib  powerful  at 
fea,  as  freqently  to  attack  their  neighbours  of  Loweftotr 
and  the  Cinque  ports,  with  great  lofs  on  both  fides. 
The  royal  authority  was  at  laft  extended  to  put  a  ilop 
to  this  turbulent  fpirit :  and  a  plague,  which  carried  off 
7000  people  in  one  year,  fo  humbled  their  fpirit,  that 
they  applied  themfelves  to  trade  inftead  of  warfare, 
and  fitted  out  vefTels  for  the  herring  fiQiery ;  which 
now  employs  about  150  ve/Tels,  4^4-0  to  50  tons  ;  the 
fifhing  feafon  begins  at  Michaelmas,  and  continues  to 
October,  during  which  time  all  the  veiFels  that  come 
to  fifh  for  the  merchants  of  any  part  of  England,  are 
allowed  to  fell  their  rim  duty  free,  and  fixty  thoufanjd 
barrels  of  herrings  are  generally  taken  and  cured  in  one 
year.  The  quay  is  handfome  and  convenient.  Theroari-? 
eaft  of  the  town,  within  the  dangerous  fands  and  banks 
of  the  offing,  are  much  frequented,  though  fhips  are 
frequently  caft  away  there:  large  fums  of  moner 
expended  yearly  to  clear  the  harbour  from  the  accum  j- 
lating  fand  and  mud  :  the  fea  coait  is  for  two  miles  each 
way,  nearly  a  level  common,  about  8  feet  above  high- 
water  mark.:  the  tides  do  not  rife  above  6  feet.  Th<? 
harbour  is  convenient  but  will  not  admit  large  veflels. 

Yarmouth  was  firft  incorporated  by  king  John,  buc 
the  prefent  corporation,  by  a  charter   gf  queen  . 
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is  compofed  of  a  mayor,'  aldermen,  and. burgefles; 
two  members  are  returned  to  thj  Britifh  parliament, 
and  a  market  is  held  weekly  on  Saturday. . 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  built  by  Herbert, 
bifhop  of  Norwich,  before  HOI.,  who  placed  near  it 
a  priory  of  Benedictine  monks,  fubordinate  to  the  abby 
at  Norwich  ;  the  ike  of  which  remains  part  of  the  en- 
dowment of  the  cathedral.  A  -home  of  black  friars  was 
founded  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  town  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  Near  the  centre  of  the  town  was  a  houfe 
of  grey  friars,  founded  bv  iir  William  Gerbridge,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  In  the  north  part  of  the  town 
was  a  houfe  of  white  friars,  founded  by  king  Edward  I. 
in  1278.  An  hofphal,  dedicated  to  the  bjefted  Vir- 
gin Mary,  was  founded  by  Thomas  Faitolf,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  fmce  converted  into  a  grammar- 
fchool :  and  in  or  near  the  town  was  a  houfe  for  poor 
Lazars,  founded  before  1374. 

At  Caftor,  three  miles  north  from  Yarmouth,  was 
a  caftle,  or  caltellaled  manfion,  built  by  fir  John 
Faftolf,  according  to  tradition,  at  the  expence  of  the 
duke  of  Alencon,  whom  the  knight  took  prifoner  at 
the  battle  of  Agin^burt.  It  is  faid  that  fir  John,  who 
died  in  1459,  intended  to  have  converted  the  manfion 
into  a  college,  with  an  endowment  of  120  marks  per 
annum,  but  the  defign  was  never  carried  into  execu- 
•tion  further  than  a  chantry  of  fifty-three  (hillings  a 
year.  By  the  itinerary  of  William  of  Worcefter, 
preferved  in  Ben'et's  College,  Cambridge,  it  feems 
as  if  fir  John  had  devifed  the  foundation  in  his  will ; 
but  the  eflate  being  fold  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  he 
obtained  pofleflion  by  violence.  At  prefent  only  the 
weft  and  north  wall  of  the  building  remain.  .  The 
fouth  and  eaft  fides  have  been  pulled  down  ;  and  what 
-remains  of  the  college  has  been  converted  into  barns 
and  ftables. 

On  the  coaft,  near  Cafior,  is   a  light   houfe,  and 
two  at  Winterton.     Six-miles  further  north  are  t\v-- 
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light  houfes.    This  place  had  formerly  a  market,  run? 
discontinued. 

At  Weft  So'merton,  near  Winterton,  was  an-hof- 
pital  for  lepers,  under  the  monaftery  at  Butley,  in 
Suffolk,  founded  by  Ranulph  de  GJanville  and  wife, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

At  Herringby,  nve  miles  north  weft  from  Yar- 
mouth, was  a  college,  or  hofpital,  called  God's  Poor 
Almftioufe,  built  in  1475  by  the  executors  of  Hugh 
Atteibne,  granted  to  fir  Thomas  Clare. 

At  Ludham,  ten  miles  north- weft  from  Yarmouth, 
was  a  palace  of  the  bimops  of  Norwich  ;  it  originally 
belonged  to  the  abby  of  St.  Ben'et  in  the  Holrn,  and 
was  built  by  abbot  Martin  in  1450:  at  the  reforma- 
tion it  was  given  to  the  bifhop  of  Norwich  in  ex- 
change: greateft  part  of  it  was  burnt  in  1611.  A 
brick  chapel,  built  by  bifhop  Freke,  was  in  1762 
converted  into  a  barn.  Ludham  had  formerly  a 
market. 

Redeham,  a  fmall  village  on  the  Yare,  was  the 
place  where  Lodbrog  the  Danifh  nobleman  landed, 
being  driven  by  a  ftorm  from  his  own  coaft  while 
hawking.  Finding  entertainment  in  king  Edmund's 
court  at  Caftor,  he  refided  there  till  he  was  murdered, 
in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  by  the  king's  huntfman.  His  fon?, 
Inguar  and  Hubba,  in  revenge,  landed  with  20,000 
men  in  $70,  ravaged  the  kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Angles, 
and  murdered  the  king. 

Four  miles  fouth-weft  from  Yarmouth,  in, the 
county  of  Suffolk,  is  Burgh,  or  Cnoberfburgh  Caftle, 
which,  according  to  feveral  antiquaries,  at  the  head 
of  whom  is  Camden,  was  the  Garianonum  of  the 
Romans ;  but  fir  Henry  Spelman,  and  fome  others, 
place  that  ftation  at  Caftor,  near  Yarmouth.  Both 
parties  produce  plaufible  reafons  in  fupport  of  their 
opinions  ;  both  appeal  to  the  number  of  Roman  coins, 
urns,  and  other  remains,  found  near  their  adopted 
fpots  ;  though,  on  the  whole,  the  probability  fecrr/s 
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rather  to  favour  the  pretenfions  of  Burgh  CaiHc. 
Caftor,  however,  is  allowed  to  have  beeji'afummer 
camp  or  ftation,  dependant  on  that  fortrefs.  Mr.  Ives, 
who  has  given  a  very  ample  and  ingenious  differtation 
on  this  caftle,  faid,  c  great  quantities  of  oyfter-fhells 
are  digged  up  near  its  walls,  as  alfo  many  iron  rings 
belonging  to  {hips  ;'  from  which  he  infers,  that  the 
eftuary  of  Yare  once  waihed  its  ramparts.  The  aera 
of  its  erection  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  during  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  in  the  year  49 ;  and 
that  it  was  built  by  the  propraetor  Publius  Oftorius 
Scapula,  who  conquered  the  Iceni,  or  people  in- 
habiting the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge- 
fliire,  and  Huntingdonshire. 

Burgh  Caftle  ftands  on  an  eminence  near  the  conflux 
of  the  rivers  Yare  and  Waveney.  Its  prefent  remains 
from  three  fides  of  a  quadrilateral  figure,  having  the 
angles  rounded  off.  Whether  the  fourth  fide  next 
the  river  was  ever  enclofed,  feems  doubtful ;  perhaps 
the  water  might  then  run  clofer  to  the  works,  and 
with  the  fteep  bank  be  deemed  a  fufHcient  fecurity. 

According  to  the  plan  given  in  Mr.  Ives's  ac- 
count, the  north  and  fouth  walls  are  not  parallel ; 
the  firft  forming  a  right  angle  with  that  on  the 
eaft,  and  the  Tatter  making  with  it  an  obtrufe 
angle  of  near  ninety-four  degrees.  The  wall,  which 
is  of  grout  work,  has  at  certain  intervals  bands  of 
courfes  of  Roman  bricks,  like  thofe  at  Richborough. 
.It  is  buttrefled  by  four  ro  und  folid  towers,  or 
rather  cylinders,  of  about  fourteen  feet  diameter 
on  the  eaft,  one  on  the  fouth,  and  another  on  thc- 
horth,  banded  likewife  with  Roman  bricks.  The 
towers  feem  to  have  been  built  after  the  walls,  and 
joined  to  them  only  at  the  top.  On  each  fide  of  them, 
at  the  top,  is  a  round  hole,  two  feet  deep,  a;:d  a- 
many  in  diameter  ;  deftgned,  as  is  fuppofed,  for  the 
reception  of  a  kind  of  circular  centiy-box.  The  prin- 
cipal entry  was  on  the  eaft  fide.  Rings,  keys,  buckles, 
fibulae,  •  and  other  initruments,  are  frequently  found 
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hereabouts,  as  alfo  a  number  of  coins,  filver  and 
copper;  but  thefe  are  moftly  of  the  lower  empire. 

Abody  of  cavalry,  according  to  the  notitia,  called  the 
Stablefden  horfe,  garrifoned  this  fortrefs.  Their  com- 
manding officer  was  ftiled  Gariennonenfis.  Robert  de 
Burgh  had  anciently  this  caftle  and  manor,  and  after 
him  Gilbert  de  Wireham.  It  being  furrendered  to 
Henry  III.  he  on  April  2Oth,  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  reign,  gave  it  to  the  priory  of  Bromholme,  in 
Norfolk,  where  it  remained  till  the  diflblution  ;  it 
was  afterwards  in  the  crown,  and  queen  Elizabeth 
granted  it  to  William  Roberts,  from  whom  it  de- 
volved to  Jofhua  Smith,  Efq.  A  fmall  diftance  north 
of  it,  are  the  remains  of  a  monaftery  built  by  Furfeus, 
a  Scotchman  about  the  year  636;  which  probably- 
dwindled  away  in  a  few  years,  as  we  meet  with  little 
or  nothing  of  it  afterwards.  Sigebert,  king  of  the 
Eaft  Angles,  retired  to  this  monaftery,  that  he  might 
lead  a  religious  life;  but  being  afterwards  compelled 
to  head  his  Ibldiers  in  a  battle  againft  the  Mercians, 
he  was  killed. 

At  Weybridge,  in  the  parifli  of  Acle,  eleven  miles 
weft  from  Yarmouth,  in  the  road  to  Norwich,  was 
a  priory  of  Auguftine  canons,  granted  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  Richard  Fulmerfton. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  nearer  Yarmouth,  is  Bil- 
lockby,  where  the  church  exhibits  a  curious  appear- 
ance :  the  IS  ave  and  tower  are  in  ruins,  and  the 
chancel  covered  with  thatch,  is  ufed  for  divini  fer~ 
vice. 
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Ofmondeftone> p,  1 96  92     5  Brought  up  •  1 17  i 

Harlcllon      ...       70  Tooley,  or  St.  Olave's 

Kunguy     ....70  ,  Bridge     .                    I  6 

Gillingham,    Nor-  Fritton,  Suffolk      .       o  4 

folk      ....       £     4  Gorleilon     ...        42 

Hadlco  Dam     .     .       50  Yarmouth,  Norfolk      2  2 

117     i  In  the  whole     125     7 

•    ; 

HARLESTON  has  a  market  on  Wednefday. 
The  tower  of  the  church  of  Redenhall,  three  miles 
eaft  from  Harlefton,  was,  by  a  ftorm  in  1616,  fplit 
from  top  to  bottom,  but  fo  braced  by  iron  as  not  to 
affect  its  appearance. 

At  Mendham,  on  the  Suffolk  fide  of  the  Waveney, 

was  a  Cluniac   priory,    fubordinate  to  Caftle  Acre, 

founded  by  William,  fon  to  Roger  de  Hungerford, 

•in  the  reign  of  king   Stephen,    granted  to  Richard 

Prefton  and  his  wife. 

A*  Wingfield,  .in  Suffolk,  four  miles  fouth  fouth- 
the  church  was  made  collegiato  by  the  execu- 
tors of  fir  John  Wingfield,  in  the  year  1362,  granted 
by  Edward  VI.  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Norwich. 

Freffmgfield,  a  little  to  the  eaft  of  Wingfield,  was 
the  native  place  of  archbifhop  Sancroft,  who  aug- 
mented the  vicarage,  and  gave  the  advowfon  to 
JEmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

Bungay,  fituated  on  the  river  Waveney,  which 
is  navigable  for  barges,  is  a  well-built  town,  having 
been  re-built  after  a  fire  in  1688,  which,  except  one 
ftreet,  deftroyed  the  whole  place.  It  has  a  market 
on  Thurfday,  and  in  the  market-place  are  two 
handfome  croflcs.  It  coafifts  of  two  parishes, 
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with  two  parifh-churches  anfwering  to  the  largenefs 
of  the  town,  one  of  which  is  a  fumptuous  ftructure 
(werein  is  ere&ed  a  fine  double  organ)  \  and  its  beau- 
tiful fteeple  (in  which  is  a  ring  of  eight  bells)  is  an 
ornament  to  the  town.  Between  thefe  two  churches 
are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a  BenedicYme  nunnery.  Here 
alib  remain  the  ruihs  of  a  very  ftrong  caftle,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Bigods,  earls  of  Norfolk.. 
Here  is  a  market  weekly  on  Thurfdays,  well  ferved 
with  all  manner  of  provifions.  There  is  alfo  a  large 
common  belonging  to  the  town,  which  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  inhabitants  :  On  this  common  is  a  race- 
ground,  which  is  kept  in  good  order. 

The  caftle  was  Fo  ftrong,  that  Hugh'  Bigdd  earl 
of  Norfolk,  its  owner,  in  the  wars  between  the  em- 
prefsMaud  and  king  Stephen  (with  the  latter  of  whom 
he  fided)  made  this  boaft  upon  it : 

Were  I  in  my  caftle  of  Biinga'y, 

Upon  the  river  Waveney, 

I  would  not  care  for  the  king  of  Cockney. 

But  he  was  afterwards  forced  to  compound  with  king 
Henry  II.  for  its  prefervation.  Here  is  a  grammar- 
fchool,  with  ten  fcholarfhips  for  Emanuel-College, 
Cambridge. 

A  convent  was  founded  by  Roger  de  Crlanville 
and  his  lady  Gundreda,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
and  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

At  Ditchingham,  near  Bungay,  is  a  medicinal 
fpring. 

At  Fiixton,  two  miles  fouth-weft,  was  a  convent 
of  Auguftine  nuns,  founded  by  Margaret,  relict  of 
Bartholomew  de  Creyk,  in  1258,  granted  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  John  Tafborough. 

At  Mettingham,  two  miles  eaft,  a  caftle  was  built 

by  fir  John  de  Norwich,  lord  of  the  place ;   and  in 

the  reign  of  Richard  II.  agreeable  to  the  will  of  fir 

John",  a  cgllege  was  founded  in  the  caftle  for  a  mafter 

- 
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and  chaplains ;  the  revenues  were  granted  to  Thomas 
Denny. 

At  Herringfleet,  or  Herlyngfieet,  two  miles  fouth 
from  Fritton,  was  a  priory  of  black  canons,  founded 
by  Roger  Fitz  Ofbert  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

f  ranted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Henry  Jerningham.    The 
'itz,  Ofberts  had  a  feat  at  Somerby,  a  neighbouring 
village,  which  afterwards  came  to  the  Jerninghams. 
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Eulchamp    . 
Brampton       . 
Shaddingfield 
Weflon      .     . 
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BECCLES  is  a  corporation  town,  governed  by 
a  portreeve,  fituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wave- 
ney.  It  contains  feveral  ftreets,  and  a  grammar^ 
fchool,  founded  by  Dr.  Fauconberg  in  1712}  and  an 
Englifh  fchool,  founded  in  1631  by  fir  John  Leman, 
Knt.  alderman  of  London.  The  market  is  on  Satur- 
day. Here  was  an  hofpital  founded  in  the  reign  of 
£dward  III.  which  was  granted  to  the  town  by 
James  I. 

In  the  church  at  Beccles  is  the  following  remark- 
able Epitaph,  written  in  the  law  ftile: 

Hie  jacet  CORPUS  Thorns  Wrongey,  gtnerofi^  unius 
attornatorum  domlni  Regis  de  Banco  apud  Wejim. 
'Juxta  libertates  &  privilegia  ejufdem  curiee^  tertio  die 
Aprilis,  privilegiofuo  non  obftante^  morte  arreftaturi 
bic  in  fepulcri  prifona  detinetur  j  we 
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tilitate  ab  eadem  ante  genera/em  gaolee  deKlerationem 
liberandum ;  cum  Cbri/ius  ad  totum  terrarum  Drbem 
judlcandum  venerit. 

In  Englifli  thus: 

Here  lies  the  BODY  of  Thomas  Wrongey,  gent,  one 
of  the  attorneys  of  the  king's  bench  at  Weftminftef . 
According  to  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  fame 
court,  on  the  third  day  of  April,  his  privilege  not- 
withftanding,  it  was  arrefted  by,  death,  and  is  here 
detained  in  the  prifon  of  the  Grave ;  from  whence 
it  fhall  not  by  any  quirk  be  again  delivered  before 
the  general  gaol-delivery,  when  Chrift  fhall  come  to 
judge  the  whole  world. 
The  ruins  of  another  church,  called  Ingate  church, 

are   to    be   feen,     which   was   formerly    the    parilh 

church. 


London  to  Haver  hill. 


M.    P.  M.     F. 

Braintree,  p.  211       40     o  Brought  up     50     3 

High  Garret      ..25  Ridgewell     ...       24 

Gofsfield    ....     I     6  Baythorne  End       .       2     o 

Swan  Street    ...     2     4  Stormer     .     .     .     .     j     p 

Sible  Hedingham     .     o     4  Haverhill      ...14 

Great  Yeldham      .      3     o  

In  the  whole    58     3 

50     3 

AT  Gofsfield  is  a  feat  of  the  marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham. In  the  church  of  Sible  Hedingham,  built  by 
fome  of  the  Hawkwood  family,  is  a  monument  of  fir 
John  Hawkwood,  a  famous  adventurer,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  who  was  the  fon  of  a  tanner,  and 
apprenticed  to  a  taylor  j  but  ferving  king  Edward  III. 
in  his  wars,  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood,  He 
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afterwards  ferved  as  an  adventurer  both  for  and  againft 
the  Florentines  ;  married  the  natural  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Milan's  brother,  and  died  at  Florence. 

Haverhill  is  fituated  partly  in  Eflex  and  partly  in 
Suffolk,  and  has  a  market  on  Wednefday. 

At  Great  Thurlow,  four  miles  north  from  Haver- 
h'ill,  was  an  hofpital  founded  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
IT.  granted  by  Edward  IV.  as  an  alien  hofpital  to  the 
college  of  God's  Houfe,  Cambridge. 


London  to  Sudbury,  another  Road. 

M.      F.  M.      F. 

Swan  Street  p.  229     46     7  Brought  up      505 

Caftle  Hedingham         i     4     Bulmer  Tye      .     .        30 
The  Compares   ..22     Sudbury,  Suffolk     .     2     3 

50     5  In  the  whole        56     o 

CASTLE  HEDINGHAM  had  a  market  on  Mon- 
day. Here  is  a  tower  remaining  of  an  ancient  caftle 
•which  was  built  by  Aubry  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen.  In  the  reign  of  king 
John  it  was  befieged  by  the  Dauphin,  and  with  fome 
difficulty  taken.  A  modern  feat  has  been  erected  near 
it.  In  the  environs  are  plantations  of  hops.  A  con- 
vent of  Benedi&ine  nuns  was  founded  here  by  Aubry 
de  Vere  and  his  wife  Lucia,  who  was  the  firft  ab- 
befs,  before  the  year  1190,  granted  to  the  earl  of 
Oxford. 


London  to  Clare. 


M.     T.  M.      P. 

Braintree,  p.  an    .     40     o  Brought  up       50     3 

Great  Yeldham     .       103     Clare       ....        50 

50     3  In  the  whole       55     3 

CLARE,  fituated  on  the  Stour,  is  a  mean  town, 
with  a  manufacture  of  lays,  and  a  market  on  Friday. 
Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  caftle,  which  was  moft  pro- 
bably erected  during  the  heptarchy,  it  being  fituated 
on  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Angles, 
and  clofe  by  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Eflex ; 
yet  no  mention  can  be  found  of  it  in  hiftory  until  near 
two  centuries  after  the  union,  under  Egbert,  at 
which  time,  during  the  reigns  of  Canute,  Hardica- 
nute,  and  Edward,  Alrick,  an  earl,  the  foa  of 
Withgor,  was  in  pofleflion  of  it;  and  in.  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  founded  the  church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptifr,  in  the  caftle,  and  placed  therein 
leven  prebends.  In  the  third  of  Henry  VI.  the  caftle, 
town,  and  barony  of  Clare,  with  other  large  poflef- 
fions,  devolved  to  Richard  duke  of  York,  father  of 
Edward  IV.  by  whofe  acceffion  to  the  crown  thefe 
poffeflions  became  veiled  and  remained  in  the  crown. 
From  its  ruins  it  appears  to  be  a  Norman  fortification. 
It  remained,  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century^ 
in  good  repair,  but  fufrered  confiderably  in  the  civil 
wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter. 

It  is  now  entirely  fallen  in  ruins,  and  ex-< 
cept  the  part  of  the  keep,  and  the  wall,  fcarce  any 
veftiges  of  walls  remain  ;  the  fite  of  the  whole  forti- 
fication contains  about  twenty  acres,  once  furrounded 
by  water,  and  divided  into  an  outer  and  inner  bav  /. 
The  latter  only  ever  furrounded  by  a  wall,  The  hiU 
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on  which  the  keep  ftand,s  is  about  100  feet  high; 
there  was  a  keeper  and  conftable  of  the  caftle,  whofe 
fee  was  61.  135.  4d. 

Earl  Alurick,  or  Alfric,  fon  of  Withgar,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Canute  and  his  fucceflbrs,  founded 
the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptift  within  the  caftle, 
and  placed  therein  feven  fecular  canons.  This  church, 
with  all  its  endowments,  was  given  by  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  in  the  year  1090,  as  a  cell  to  the  abby  of  Bee, 
in  Normandy,  till  the  year  1124.,  when  his  fon  re- 
moved his  monks  to  Stoke  adjoining ;  firft  into  the 
parifli  church  of  St.  Auguftine,  and  afterwards  to  a 
church  built  for  them,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John 
Baptift.  This  priory  was  made  denizen,  but  in  the 
year  1415,  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  its 
then  founder  or  patron,  procured  it  to  be  changed 
Into  a  college  for  fecular  priefts,  and  augmented  its 
revenues  fo  as  to  maintain  a  dean,  fix  prebendaries^ 
eight  vicars,  four  clerks,  fix  chorifters,  befides  officers 
and  fervants.  The  learned  Matthew  Parker,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  laft  dean.  Edward  VI. 
granted  it  to  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Walter  Mildmay. 
The  Auguftine  friars  eremites  are  faid  to  have  been 
feated  here  in  1248,  probably  by  Richard  de  Clare, 
earl  of  Gloucefter.  The  houfe  was  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  Richard  Friend. 

At  Hundon,  three  miles  north-weft  from  Clare, 
a  confiderable  number  of  Saxon  coins  were  found  in 
1687.  In  a  building  adjoining  to  the  church  is  a 
noble  monument  to  Arethufa  Vernon3  daughter  of 
lord  Clifford,  who  died  in  1728, 


London  to  Coggejhall. 


Whham,  p.  196 
Kelvedon      .     . 


M.      E.  M.     F. 

37     3  Brought  up     40     7 

3     4     Coggefhall    ...30 


40     7 


COGGESHALL,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pant, 
from  fome  Roman  antiquities  found  here,  is  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  the  ancient  canonium.  Here  are  manu- 
factures of  baize  and  fays,  and  the  town  was  long 
famous  for  a  particular  kind  called  Coggeftiall  Whites. 
An  abby  of  Ciftertians  was  founded  here  by  king 
Stephen  and  his  queen  Matilda,  granted  to  Dorothy 
Leventhorp.  The  market  on  Saturday, 


Jjondon  to  Neyland. 


M. 


Colchefter,  p.  196    51 
Mile  End     ...        I 
The  Caufeway    .     .     2 
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Bronght  up 
Great  Horkefley  , 
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In  the  whole    57    o 


AT  Little  Horkefley,  near  Great  Horkefley,  was 
a  priory  of  Cluniacs,  cell  to  the  abby  at  Thetfordj 
founded  by  Robert  Fitz  Godebold  and  Beatrix  his 
wife,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Neyland,  or  Nayland,  fituated  near  the  Stour,  over 
which  is  a  brick  bridge  of  one  arch.  In  the  church 
are  many  monuments  of  clothiers  interred  in  former 
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times,  but  the  manufactures  has  for  fome  years  been 
on  the  decline,  and  only  fome  yarn  made  for  the 
manufactures  of  crape  and  bombazeen  gt  Norwich. 
Here  is  a  market  on  Friday. 

At  Stoke,  two  miles  to  the  north-earr,  which  is 
the  mother  church  to  Nayland,  a  monaftery  wa* 
founded  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
by  earl.Alfgar,  and  afterwards  by  his  daughter,  this 
being  the  burial-place  of  the  famil". 

Three  miles  weft  from  Nayiarid,  on  the  Stour,  is 
where  king  Edmund  was  crowned. 


London  to  Dcdham, 

M.      F. 

Colchefter,  p.  196      51     o 
Dedham       ...       76 


58     6    • 

DEDHAM  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Stour,  over 
which  is  a  new  bridge,  and  confifts  principally  of 
one  Itreet.  It  has  a'fmall  market  on  Tuefday. 


London   to  Harwich* 

M.       F.  M,       F. 

Colcliefter,  p.  19.6      51     o  Brought  up     63      i 

Ardicigh       ...        47  Ramfey  Street     ..46 

Wignel  Street     .     .      24  Ramfey     ....      4     4 

Mitticy  'J  horn        .        ^     4  Dover  Court     .     .        I      2, 

Braufidd      ...       z     2  Harwich       ...       20 

63     i  In  the  whole     71     5 

AT  Wikes,   two  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Bradfield, 
\vas  a  convent  of  iknedi<5tine  nuns,  founded  by  Walter, 
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Mafcherell,  and  others,  'in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
granted  to  Eton  College. 

Dover  Court  is  the  mother  church  to  Harwich, 
and  formerly  was  famous  for  the  pofTeflioa  of  a  rnira-. 
culous  rood. 

Harwich  is  a  fea-p'ort,  fituated  atthe  mouths  of>the 
Stour  and  Orwell,  where  they  unite  and  form  a  larga 
bay,  foon  after  falling  into  the  German  -Ocean,  by  a 
ftrait  near  three  miles  wide  at  high  water,  but  not  in 
every  part  deep  enough  for  mips  of  burden;  the  eaft  fide 
is  defended  by  Landguard  Fort.  Harwich  was  for- 
merly fortified,  but  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  for- 
tifications were  demolimed.  It  is  not  large,  but  populous; 
and  being  the  chief  port  for  packets  to  Holland,  is  a 
place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  many  veffels  are 
employed  in  the  North  fea  fimery,  and  the  harbour, 
independent  of  the  bay,  is  fafe  and  convenient.  Here 
is  a  very  good  dock  yard  for  building  fhips  ;  and  great 
conveniences  ere£ted  for  lea-bathing,  both  hot  and 
cold.  It  is  a  borough  town,  fends  two  members 
to  the  Britifh  Parliament ;  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  aldermen.  Hereare  two  markets  weekly,  onTuef- 
day  and  Friday  ;  and  in  time  of  peace  packets  fail 
regularly,  if  wind  and  weather  do  not  prevent,  every 
Wednefday  and  Saturday,  with  the  mail  to  Helvoetfluys, 
a  paflage  of  about  thirty  leagues  :  feventy-two  miles. 

The  Harbour  is  of  a  vaft  extent ;  for  the  river  Stour 
from  Maningtree,  and  the  river  Orwelfrom  Ipfwich, 
empty  themfelves  here  :  the  channels  of  both  are  large 
and  deep,  and  fafe  for  all  weathers  ;  and  where  they 
join,  they  make  a  large  bay,  or  road,  able  to  receive 
the  biggeft  fhips  of  war,  and  the  greateft  number  that 
ever  the  world  faw  together.  In  the  Dutch  war,  great 
ufe  was  made  of  this  harbour;  and  there  have  been  100 
fail  of  men  of  war  with  their  attendants,  and  between 
3  and  400  fail  of  colliers,  all  riding  in  it  at  a  time, 
•\vith  great  fafety  and  convenience. 

The  people  of  Harwich  boaft,  that  their  town  is 
walled,  and  their  ftreets  paved  with  clay ;  arjd  yet, 
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that  one  is  as  ftrong,  and  the  other  as  clean,  as  thole 
that  are  built  or  paved  with  ftone.  The  fa&  is  indeed 
true  ;  for  there  is  a  fort  of  clay  in  the  cliff,  between 
the  town  and  the  Beacon-hill  adjoining,  which  when 
it  falls  down  into  the  fea,  where  it  is  beaten  with  the 
waves  and  the  weather,  turns  gradually  into  ftone. 
But  the  chief  realbn  afligned  is  from  the  water  of  a  cer- 
tain fpring  or  well,  which,  rifmg  in  the  cliff,  runs 
down  into  the  fea  among  thole  pieces  of  clay,  and 
petrifies  them  as  it  runs  ;  and  the  force  of  the  fea  often 
ftirring,  and  perhaps  turning  the  lumps  of  clay,  when 
ftorms  of  wind  may  give  force  enough  to  the  water, 
caufes  them  to  harden  every  where  alike  ;  otherwifc 
thofe  which  were  not  quite  funk  in  the  water  of  the 
fpring,  would  be  petrified  but  in  part.  Thefe  {tones 
are  gathered  up  to  pave  the  ftreets,  and  build  the  houfes, 
and  are  indeed  very  hard.  It  is  alfo  remarkable, 
that  forhe  of  them,  taken  up  before  they  are  thorough- 
Jy  petrified,  will,  upon  breaking  them,  appear  to  be 
hard  as  a  ftone  without,  and  foft  as  clay  in  the  middle  ; 
whereas  others,  that  have  lain  a  due  time,  will  be 
thorough  ftone  to  the  centre,  and  full  as  hard  within 
as  without. 

On  the  promontory  of  land,  called  Beacon-hill, 
•which  lies  beyond,  or  behind  the  town,  toward  the 
fea,  is  a  light-houfe,  to  give  the  fhips  direction  in 
their  failing  by  the  harbour,  as  well  as  their  coming 
into  it  at  night. 

Languard-fort  was  built  in  the  reign  of  king 
James  I.  and  was  a  much  more  conf:derable  fortifica- 
tion than  at  prefent;  having  had  four  baftians,  named 
the  King's,  the  Queen's,  Hollland's,  and  Warwick's, 
mounted  with  60  very  large  guns,  particularly  thofe 
on  the  royal  baftion,  where  the  King's  ftandard  was 
difplayed,  which  would  throw  a  28  pound  ball  over 
Harwich  ;  and  it  had  a  conftant  garrifon,  with  a 
chapel,  and  many  houfes,  for  the  governor,  gun- 
ners, and  other  officers.  But  it  has  been  demoliihed, 
and  a  final)  platform  made  inftead  of  it}  by  the  water- 
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fide  ;  but  yet,  as  the  particular  current  of  the  chan- 
nel, which  {hips  muft  keep  in,  obliges  them  to  pals 
juft  by  the  fort,  the  harbour  is  fufficiently  defended 
0:1  the  fea-fide  from  any  fudden  invafioa  of  an 
enemy. 

At  Harwich  are  two  hot  and  two  cold  falt-water 
baths  of  elegant  ftructure  and  curious  contrivance, 
with  private  dreffing-rooms  for  gentlemen  and  ladies. 


London  to  Manningtree  and  Harwich. 

M.      F.  M.      F. 

Colchefter,  p.  196      51     o  Brought  up     60     i 

Wignell  Street       .       7     3     Miftley  Thorn    ..06 
Manningtree    .     .       i     6     Harwich     ...       10    6 

60     i  In  the  whole       7*5 

MANNINGTREE  is  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the 
Stour  called  Manningtree  Water,  over  which  is  a 
bridge.  It  has  a  market  on  Thurfday.  Parochially 
confidered,  Manningtiee  is  ouly  a  chapel  of  eafe  to 
Miftley  Thorn. 


London  to  St.  Ofyth. 

M.    r. 

r,  p.  196     51     o  Brought  up    55     o 

Greenftead      .     .         i     o     Frating     ....      20 
Elmftead  Market          3    o     St.  Ofyth      .     ,     .       50 

In  the  whole    6z    o 

FOUR  miles  eaft  fr«m  Colchefter,  on  the  lefc  fide 
of  the  CvLn,  is  Wivenhoe,  the  harbour  of  Colchefter, 
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at  which  is  a  quay  and  cuftom-hGufe :  It  is  the  great 
place  where  the  oyfters,  known  by  the  name  of  Col* 
chefter  oyfters,  are  chiefly  barrelled  for  fale< 

The  ancient  name  of  St.  Ofyth  was  Chichr  being 
changed  on  account  of  that  royal  virgin  murdered  by 
the  Danes.  She  was  daughter  of  Redwaid,  king  of 
the  Eaft  Angles,  and  born  at  Quarendon,  near  Aylef- 
tury.  On  her  renouncing  her  hufband  Sighere,  a 
Chriftian  king  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  ftie  built  a  church 
and  nunnery  at  Chich-  which  the  Danes  Inguar  and 
Hubba  plundered,  after  murdering  the  foundress.  It 
is  however  more  certain,  that  an  abby  was  founded 
here  by  Richard  de  Belmeis,  bifhop  of  London,  in 
1 1 18,  for  Auguftine  canons,  which  was  granted  to 
Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  created  lord  Darcy,  of  Chich. 
It  now  belongs  to  the  earl  of  Rochford. 

At  Clackton,  four  miles  north  from -St.  Ofyth,  the 
bifhops  of  London  had  formerly  a  palace  and  a  park. 

Seven  miles  north-eaft  from  Clackton  is  Walton. 
T  he  wall  thrown  up  on  this  fhore  to  keep  out  the 
fea,  is  what  gave  name  to  this  town  or  village.  It 
extended  confiderably  farther  eaft  than  it  does  now* 
but  has  been  devoured  by  the  fea.  Some  have  affirmed 
that  ruins  of  buildings  have  been  difcovered  under 
Vater  at  a  confide rable  diftance.  About  five  miles  off 
from  this  fhore,  lies  a  flioal  of  rocks,  called  Weft 
Rocks,  which  on  a  great  ebb  are  left  dry  :  a  fpot 
amongft  them  is  called  the  Town.  The  raging  fea 
daily  keeps  undermining  and  encroaching  upon  this 
parifh,  fo  that 'the  wall  willibon  be  in  an  ifland. 

The  Naize  is  a  point  of  land  in  the  eaft  part  of  this 
tforiftr^  juttirjw  into  the  fea,  well  known  to  failors. 
Kcar  it  the  Trinity-houfe  have  'ere&ed  a 'tower  or 
J'ght-houfe  of  brick,  about  eighty  feet  high  from  the 
foundation,  for  the  direction  and_fafeg'uard  of  fhips 
palling  ih-at  way.  The  moft  northern  part  or  point 
of  the  peninmla  in  this  parifh,  is  called  Waltonftonej 
and  Goodman's  Gap  is  near  the  neck  of  land  in  the 
fsuth  pur;  of  the 
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Ked-r  Haifa  mile  from  the  fca  lye  two  parcels  of  land, 
about  half  a  mile  afunder,  one  let  for  15!.  a  y-ar,  and 
the  other  for  4!.  los.  fuppofed  to  be  let  for  the  ufe  of 
the  poor  that  do  not  take  collection.  Here  is  a  famous 
copperas-'houie.  The  church,  which  is  now  in  ruins, 
confifted  of  a  body  and  two  aifles,  and  the  chancel 
only  of  one  pace. 


London  to  Hadleigh. 

M.      P.  M.     *•„ 

Colchefter,  p.  196      51     o  Brought  up     58     2 

Stratford     ...         7.2     Hadleigh     ...       64 

58     2  In  the  whole    64    6 

HADLEIGH,  or  Haclley,  is  a  large  town,  con- 
taining about  600  houfes,  and  3°°°  inhabitants,  and 
was  formerly  a  corporation  ;  but  their  charter  being 
furrendered  on  a  quo  warranto  being  brought  againJt 
them  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  has  never  been 
reinftated. .  It  has  a  market  on  Monday,  but  the 
"woollen  manufacture  which  once  flourifhed  in  the 
town,  is  reduced  to  the  fpinning  of  yarn  for  the 
manufactures  of  Norwich.  It  is  traditionally  con- 
fidered  as  the  burial  place  of  Guthram,  or  Gurmond, 
the  Dane,  who  being  .overcome  in  battle  by  Alfred, 
was  baptized  and  made  governor  of  the  Eaft  Angles. 
He  is  faid  to  have  died  in  889,  and  been  buried  in  this 
church.  It  is,  however,  more  certain  that  here  Dn 
Rowland  Taylor  fuffered  in  1555,  being  burned  on, 
Aldham  Common,  juft  by.  On  the  place  where  he 
was  martyred,  a  ftone  v/as  eredled  with  this  infcrip- 
tion; 

Anno  1555. 

Dr.  Taylor,  for  defending  what  was  good, 
In  this  place  ihed  his  blood. 
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There  was  a  monaltery  at  Hadleigh  in  the  Saxoa 
times :  About  the  year  1497,  twelve  alms-houfes  were 
founded  by  Dr.  Pykenham,  the  rector  and  archdeacon 
of  Suffolk,  which  yet  remain. 

At  Kerfey,  two  miles  north-weft,  was  a  priory  of 
Auguftine  canons,  founded  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  which  was  granted  to  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 


M.    r.  M.    r. 

Colchefter,  p.  196     51     o                Brought  up  68     i 

Copdock      ...     14     i     Needham     ...  60 
Bramford 

In  the  whole  74    i 


NEEDHAM  had  formerly  manufactures  of  wool- 
len, but  they  are  now  declined.  Here  is  a  market 
on  Wednefday. 

At  Great  Blakenham,  between  Bramford  and  Need- 
ham,  was  a  priory  of  Benedictines,  cell  to  the  abby 
of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  founded  by  Walter  Giffbrd, 
earl  of  Buckingham,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus, 
granted  to  Eton  College. 

At  Batisford,  two  miles  weft  from  Needham,  was 
a  preceptory  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
as  early  as  the  reign,  qf  Henry  II,  granted  to  fir 
Richard  GreJham, 


London  to  Eye. 


Ipfwich,  p.    196. 
Claydon 
Debenham 
Eye 


Iu  the  whole     89     3 

DEBENHAM  is  a  fmall  town,  fltuated  on  the 
river  Deben,  in  a  dirty  country,  and  has  a  market  on 
Friday.  In  1744,  thirty-eight  houfes  were  deftroyed 
by  fire.  Here  is  a  free-fchool,  founded  by  Sir  Robert 
Hitcham. 

Eye  is  fo  fltuated  as  to  be  almoft  furrounded  by 
the  water  of  a  brook  :  it  is  a  corporate  town,  go-~ 
verned  by  two  bailiffs,  burgeffes,  and  common-coun- 
cil, and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  Here  is 
a  manufacture  of  bone-lace,  and  a  market  on  Satur- 
day. Here  was  a  priory  of  Benedictine  monks, 
founded  by  Robert  Malet,  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  cell  to  the  abby  of  Bernay  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  made  denizen  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Here 
was  alfo  an  hofpital  for  lepers,  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  HI. 

At  Redlingfield,  three  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Eye, 
a  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns  was  founded  by  Ma- 
nages, earl  of  Guifnes,  in  1120:  granted  to  Edmund 
Bedingfield. 


• 
VOL.  V, 
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M.     F.  M.     F. 

Sudbury,  p.  211.       54    4  Brought  up       83     4 

Chilton  Park    .     .       ±     o  Thwaite      ...06 

Lavenham     ...50  Stoke     ....       I     6 

Bildefton      ...      6     2  Yaxley     ....17 

Stow  Market      ..82  Broome      i     .     .     ,    2     I 

Mendlefliam      .     .       64  Sanfton     ....      I     o 

Brockford     .     .      .     i     o     Difs I     6 

83     4  In  the  whole     92     6 

AT  Chilton  is  the  feat  of  Mr.  Addifon. 

Lavenham  was  formerly  greatly  celebrated  for  it> 
manufa&ure  of  blue  cloth  j  but  the  principal  trade  now 
is  a  manufacture  of  hempen  cloth,  and  fpinning  of 
yarn.  It  is  governed  by  fix  capital  burgefles,  who  are 
elected  for  life,  and  choofe  the  parifh  officers.  Some 
the  land  is  held  by  the  tenure,  called  Borough  Englim, 
whereby,  when  th&*£ithcr  dies  inteftate,  the  youngeft 
fon  inherits.  The  parifh-church  is  large,  and  efteemed 
one  of  the  beft  Gothic  ftru<5tures  in  Suffolk.  The 
market  is  on  Tuefday.  Here  are  two  free-fchools. 

Bildefton  is  not  a  well-built  town :  the  market, 
formerly  held  on  Wednefday,  is  difcontinued ;  and 
fpinning  of  yarn  is  the  only  remain  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  which  was  formerly  carried  on. 

At  Brifet,  three  miles  north-eaft,  was  a  priory  of 
Auguftine  canons,  founded  by  Ralph  Fitz  Brian,  as 
a  cell  to  the  abby  of  Nobiliac  in  Berry:  granted  as 
as  an  alien  priory  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  by 
Henry  VI. 

At  Bretenham,  three  miles  north-weft,  are  the 
remains  qf  an  ancient  camp. 

Stow  Market,  fituated  on  the  Orwell,  near  the 
centre  of  the  county,  is  a  large  town,  where  the 
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county  meetings  are  chiefly  held.  Here  is  a  manu- 
facture of  facking,  ropes,  twine,  &c.  which  has  Cue- 
ceeded  that  of  fluffs  and  bombazines.  The  trade  of 
the  town  is  much  increafed  by  the  river,  which  is 
made  navigable  from  Ipfwich  :  the  environs  abound 
in  plantations  of  hops.  There  is  a  market  on  Thurf- 
day. 

Three  miles  north  from  Stow  was  Haughley  caf- 
tle,  belonging  to  the  Uffbrds  and  de  la  Poles,  earls  of 
Suffolk. 

Five  miles  weft  from  Stow  Market  is  Wulpit, 
formerly  a  market-town ;  chiefly  famous  at  prefent 
for  a  fpecies  of  white  bricks.  Near  the  church  is  a 
fpring  called  our  Lady's  Well ;  and  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion, that  there  was  formerly  a  (hrine  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  church,  to  which  pilgrims  reforted. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  Wulpit  is  a  village  called 
Norton,  where  Henry  VIII.  employed  fome  men  to 
fearch  for  gold,  without  fuccefs. 

Mendlefham  is  fituated  in  a  deep  miry  foil;  the 
market,  which  was  formerly  held  on  Thurfday,  is 
but  little  attended.  The  latter  end  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  an  ancient  filver  crown,  weighing  fixty 
ounces,  was  found  here,  fuppofed  to  have  belonged 
to  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Ealt  Angles. 

Near  Stoke  is  Thornham-hall,  a  feat  of  the  Duchefs 
of  Chandos. 

Brome  has  long  been  the  feat  of  the  family  of  Corn- 
wallis ;  it  gives  title  of  vifcount  to  Marquis  Corn wallis. 

Three  miles  north  from  Broome  is  Hoxne,  or  Hoxon, 
near  the  Waveney.  Theodred,  bifhop  of  London,  who 
appears  alfo  to  have  been  bifhop  of  Elmham,  and  to 
have  lived  at  this  place,  by  his  will  bequeathed  lands 
to  the  minfter  or  church  of  St.  Ethelbright  here,  in  950, 
which  was  probably  foon  after  demolimed,  or  de- 
ferted.  Bifhop  Herbert,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
gave  the  parifli  church  of  St.  Peter,  as  alfo  the  chapel 
where  St.  Edmund  the  king  was  (lain,  to  the  cathe- 
dral of  Norwich  i  and  \i\  1130,  Maurice  of  Windfor, 
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and  his  lady  Egklia,  gave  a  chapel  of  St.  Edmuiki, 
with  fcveral  lands,  that  therein  might  be  placed  a 
convent  of  monks  to  pray  for  the  foul  of  Ralph  d<j 
Dapifer,  who  had  new  built  the  fame  from  the 
ground  ;  accordingly  here  was  a  priory  of  Benedi&ine 
monks,  cell  to  Norwich,  which,  at  the  diflblution, 
was  alienated  to  Sir  Richard  Grefham.  The  houfe  was 
rebuilt  as  a  feat  by  Mr.  Maynard,  and  afterwards  im- 
proved by  Lord  Maynard. 

Difs  is  a  neat  flouriming  town,  with  manufactures 
of  hempen  and  linen  cloth,  woollen,  yarn,  and  ftock- 
ings.  It  contains  about  600  houfes,  and  3000  in- 
habitants. The  market  is  on  Friday.  Skelton,  the 
Poet-laurear,  was  reclor  of  this  parifh. 


London  to  New  Biickenham. 


M.    p.  M.  r. 

Borefdale,  p.  zn.      85     5  Brought  up      91  3 

South  Lopham       ,       3     6  Banham       ...        i  ^ 

Keninghall   ...20  New  Buckenham     .     2  \ 

91     3  In  the  whole     95     o 

KENNINGHALL  is  fuppofcd  to  be  fo  called 
from  being  a  royal  villa  of  the  kings  of  the  Iceni. 
Here  was  a  caftlc  of  the  kings  of  the  Eaft  Angles, 
which  was  pulled  down  by  Thomas  Howard,  the 
great  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  a  palace  built  on  its  fite, 
which,  on  his  attainder,  was  given  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  his  daughter  Mary,  who  relided  here ;  and  on  her 
acceffion  to  the  throne,  reftored  it  to  the  family.  It 
continued  their  principal  feat  till  the  middle  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  when  it  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
materials  Told.  The  office  of  chief  butler,  at  the 
coronation,  was  claimed  in  right  of  this  manor. 
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New  Buckenham,  or  Buckenham  St.  Martin's,  is 
ihuated  in  a  fertile  foil  ;  has  a  market  on  Saturday,  but 
greatly  declined.  New  Buckenham  took  its  rife  from 
a  cattle  built  here  by  one  of  the  family  of  Albini. 
There  are  the  remains  of  another  caftle  at  Old  Buck- 
eaham,  or  Buckenham  St.  Andrew's,  which  belonged 
alfo  to  the  Albinis.  Here  w.is  a  priory  of  Benedic- 
tine canons,  founded  by  VVilliam  de  Albini,  earl  of 
Chichefter  and  Arunclel,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
which  was  granted  by  Queen  Mary  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lovel. 


London  to  Holt  through  Thetford. 

M.      F.  M.       F, 

Bury  St.  Edmund's,                              Brought  up  86     o 

p.  165.      .  70  7  Totdngton       .     .  53 

Farnham  St.  Martin  2  o  Mercon     ....  z     z 

Ingham     ....  2  3  Watton     ....  17 

Barnham      ...  56  Eaft  Dereham  .     .  lo    a. 

Thetford  ....  2  i  Holt      ....  18    a. 

Croxton    ....  2  7 

86     o 

AT  Ingham  was  a  college  or  priory  of  Trinitarians 
for  the  redemption  of  captives,  founded  by  Sir  Miles 
Stapleton,  of  Bedale  in  Yorkftiire,  who  was  lord 
of  the  town  in  1360,  in  the  parifh  church  which  he 
rebuilt,  and  procured  to  be  made  collegiate.  The 
fite  of  the  priory,  with  the  impropriate  rectory  and 
other  poffeflions,  caiTje  atthefupprefft»ttJU?th.e  bifhopric 
of  Norwich. 


London  to  Loddon. 

M.      F. 

Bungay,  p.  226. 
Loddon,  Norfolk 

In  the  whole 

LODDON  is  a  fmall  town,  with  a  trifling  marketj 
on  Friday.  The  manor  of  Carleton,  three  miles 
north  from  Loddon,  was  held  by  the  fervice  of  carry- 
ing 100  herring  pies  to  the  king  whenever  he  was  m 
England  :  the  manor  now  belongs  to  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich, and  the  fheriff  fupplies  the  place  of  the  lord. 
The  town  of  Yarmouth  is  by  charter  bound  to  fend 
the  herrings  to  Norwich, 

At  Langley,  two  miles  north  from  Loddon,  was 
an  abby  of  Premonftratenfian  canons,  founded  by 
Robert  Fitz  Roger  Helke,  or  De  Clavering,  in  1198, 
which  was  granted  to  John  Berney.  Here  is  a  (eat 
of  Sir  T.  Beanchamp  Proctor. 

At  Toftes  Monachorum,  three  miles  fouth-eaft 
from  Loddon,  was  a  priory  of  Benedictines,  cell  to 
the  abby  of  Preaux  in  Normandy,  founded  by  Robert, 
earl  of  Melleut  and  Leicefter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
given  by  Edward  IV.  to  King's  college,  Cambridge. 

At  Raveningham,  three  miles  eaft  from  Loddon, 
was  a  chantry  or  college  of  fecular  priefts,  founded 
by  Sir  John  Norwich  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  but 
foon  after  removed  to  Norton  Soupecors,  and  again 
to  the  caftle  of  Mettingham  in  Suffolk. 


London  to  Eajl  Harling. 

M.      F. 

Thetford,  p.  154.       .        83      i 
Eaft  Harling         .  93 

In  the  whole       92     4 

HARLING,  or  Eaft  Harling,  has  a  fmall  market 
on  Thurfday,  chiefly  for  yarn. 


(     247     ) 


London  to  Framlingham. 


Ipfwich,  p.  196. 
Wickham  Market 
Framlingham 

In  the  whole       88     i 

FRAMLINGHAM  is  a  large  old  town,  fituated 
on  an  eminence  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Ore,  with 
a  market  on  Saturday.  The  church  is  built  of  black 
flint,  and  the  fteeple  100  feet  in  height.  In  the 
church  are  fome  monuments  of  the  Mowbrays,  dukes 
of  Norfolk. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  the  town,  on  a  hill,  ftands 
the  caftle.  It  is  a  very  ancient  ftruc~hire,  and  is 
laid  to  have  been  creeled  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
but  hiftory  does  not  record  the  name  of  the  builder. 
Kirby,  in  his  Suffolk  Traveller,  conjectures  it  to 
have  been  conftrucled  by  Red  wold,  the  moft  pow- 
erful king  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  who  kept  his  court 
at  Rendlefham,  in  this  hundred.  It  was  one  of  the 
lents  of  St.  Edmund,  the  king  and  martyr,  who  fled 
hither  from  Dunwich,  when  purfued  by  the  Dane*. 
Thither  likewife  they  followed  him,  and  laid  liege  to 
the  caftle  j  when  he,  being  hard  prefled,  and  having 
no  hopes  of  fuccour,  endeavoured  to  efcape  ;  but  being 
overtaking  in  his  flight,  was  beheaded  at  Huxton  5 
from  whence,  long  after,  his  corps  was  removed, 
and  interred  at  Bury ;  therefore  called  St.  Edmund's 
Bury:  the  caftle  being  taken,  remained,  as  it  is  faid, 
fifty  years  in  polTeflion  of  the  Danes. 

The  Conqueror,  Rufus,  or  according  to  others 
Henry  I.  gave  this  caftle  to  Roger  Bigod  ;  by  whofe 
fon  Hugh  it  was  either  rebuilt  or  much  repaired, 
having  been  difmantled  in  the  year  1176,  by  order  of 
Heary  II.  This  Hugh  Bigod  ww  created  earl  of 
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Norfolk  by  King  Stephen,  as  a  reward  for  having 
teftified  upon  oath,  before  the  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury and  others,  that  Henry  I. 'had,  on  his  death-bed, 
nominated  Stephen  for  his  fucceflbr  to  the  crown  of 
England,  in  preference  to  his  daughter  Matilda. 

In  the  year  1173,  Queen  Eleanor,  out  of  revenge  (as 
it  is  fuppofed)  for  the  matrimonial  infidelities  of  her 
huiband,  Henry  II.  incited  his  foil  Henry,  an  ambi- 
tious and  ungrateful  youth,  to  raife  a  rebellion  againft 
his  father  in  Normandy.  He  was  aiiifted  by  the  king* 
of  France  and  Scotland,  and  joined  by  many  of  the 
barons,  amongft  whom  was  Robert,  earl  of  Leicefterj 
who  crofiing  the  fea  with  a  body  of  French,  and  three 
(fome  fay  ten)  thoufand  Flemings,  landed  at  Walton, 
in  this  county,  and  was  received  by  Hugh  Bigod, 
earl  of  Norfolk,  into  his  caftle  of  Framlingham. 

From  hence  they  made  frequent  excurfions,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  they 
repeatedly  laid  under  heavy  contributions,  robbing 
and  defpoiling  all  pafiengers,  burning  villages  and 
caftle?,  and  committing  divers  other  enormities  ;  in- 
foiiiuch  that  Hugh  Lucy,  the  chief  juilice  of  Eng- 
land, affifted  by  Humphry  de  Bohun,  attacked  and 
Ued  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  fought  at  a  place 
ivlaiti.rs  at  Farnhan>,  near  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's. In  this  engagement  the  earl  of  Leicester 
and  his  wife,  a  lady  of  mafculine  fpirit  and  deport- 
ment, were  taken  prifoners,  together  with  many  of 
the  French:  but  the  Flemings  were  to  a  man  all 
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cither  {lain  or  drowned.  Their  bodies  were  afterwards 
buried  in  and  about  the  village.  Henry  having  reduced 
'jhis  fon  to  obedience,,  foon  after  returned  to  England  j 
•when  he  befieged,  -touk,  and  dismantled  this  caftle. 
Its  owner,  Hugh  Bigod,  obtained  his  pardon,  on  pay- 
ing to  the  king  4000  marks  ;  but  the  earl  of  Leicefter 
<iid  not  eicape  ib  eafily,  for  he  was  conveyed  prifoner 
to  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  clofely  con- 
riued  :  his  caftle  at  Leicefter  was  demolifhed,  the 
town  burned,  its  walls  razed,  and  the  inhabitants  difr 
perfed  into  other  places. 
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Hither,  in  the  year  I553>  Queen  Mary  retired, 
on  notice  being  fent  her,  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
of  the  death  of  her  brother  Edward  VI.  and  of  the 
patent  for  the  fuccemon  of  the  lady  J^ne.  She 
chofe  thrs  place,  not  only  as  being  near  the  Tea, 
whereby  fne  might  eafily  efcape  to  Flanders  ;  but 
alfo  beeaufe  the  great  {laughter  of  Ket's  folknvers, 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  the  late  r?lr::\ 
made  him,  and  consequently  his  party,  extremely 
odious  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  event  juftified  her 
choice,  for  (he  was  joined  by  almo(t  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  and  the  adjacent  counties,  who  encamped  near 
the  caftle,  to  the  number  of  near  13,000  men.  From 
hence  fne  foon  fet  out  for  London,  to  take  pofieflion 
of  the  crown,  relinquifhcd  by  her  unfortunate  com- 
petitor. .  She  was  met  on  her  way  by  the  lady  Eliza- 
beth, at  the  head  of  1000  horfe,  which  that  princefs 
had  raifed  for  her  fervice.  In  the  year  1653  an  a£t 
of  parliament  paffed,  fettling  and  confirming  the 
manors  of  Framlingham  and  Saxted,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  with  the  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
thereunto  belonging,  devifed  by  Sir  Robert  Hitcham, 
knight,  late  ferjeant  at  law,  to  certain  charitable 
ufes. 

Earls  Soham,  three  miles  weft,  was  formerly  a 
market-town.  Here  was  the  ancient  feat  of  the  fainilr 
of  Cornwallis.  In  Dunnington  church,  two  miles 
north,  are  fome  handfome  monuments  of  Lord  Bar-, 
dolf  and  lady,  Sir  William  and  Sir  Robert  Wingfield,  &cf 

At  Letheringham,  three  miles  fouth,  was  a  priory 
of  black  canons,  given  by  William  de  Bodeville,  or 
Boville,  to  the  abby  of  St.  Peter,  at  Ipfwich:  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  Elizabeth  Naunton. 
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HALESWORTH,  fituated  on  the  river  Blyth, 
and  by  a  canal  navigable  for  barges  to  Southwould, 
about  nine  miles,  lias  a  market  on  Tuefday,  chiefly 
for  yarn,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  fpuu  in  the 
town  and  neighbouring  villages.  Near  the  town  is  a 
medicinal  fpring. 

At  Romborough,  three  miles  north-weft,  a  religious 
houfe  was  built  about  the  time  of  the  concjueft,  by 
fome  Benedictine  monks  from  Hinm;  but  in  t'vj  reign 
of  Henry  I.  the  cell,  with  all  its  pofTcflions,  was 
given  by  Alan,  earl  of  Richmond  and  Brciagne,  to 
the  abby  at  York.  In  1528  it  was  granted  to  Car- 
dinal VVolfey,  towards  the  endowment  of  his  college 
at  Ipfwich. 
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SOUTHWOLD  is  a  fea-port,  fituated  on  a  point 
of  land  almoft  furrounded  by  the  fea,  and  the  river 
Blyth,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge.  It  drives  a  con- 
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fiderable  trade  in  fait  and  old  beer,  and  in  herring?, 
fprats,  &c.  The  coalt  lies  due  north  from  Orfordnefs 
to  Southwould  ;  a  bold  fhore,  and  fafe  anchoring  all 
the  way.  A  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  place  lad  men- 
tioned, the  fea  breaking  in  upon  the  ihore  makes  a 
creek,  which,  when  entered,  foreading  out,  divides 
to  Dunwich,  Southwould,  and  Walderi'wick.  While 
the  town  of  Dunwich  retained  any  trade,  me  laboured 
incefTantly,  (her  very  exiftence  Depending  upon  it) 
to  diftreis  Southwould  ;  till,  to  end  the  difpute,  the 
latter  was  incorporated  by  Henry  VII.  This  town  of 
Southwould,  which,  like  Dunwich,  ftands  on  a  cliff, 
at  the  coming  in  of  the  tide  is  almoftfurrounded  by  the 
ocean.  It  has  fome  (hare  of  commerce  from  its  fiuia- 
tion  j  and  the  river  Blyth,  which  falls  into  the  creek, 
being  rendered  navigable,  muft  be  of  great  benefit, 
as  well  to  the  town  as  to  the  country  ab  )ut  it.  The 
free  Britifti  fifliery,  eftabliihed  by  act  of  parliament, 
revived  the  courage  of  its  inhabitants,  and  has  been 
in  many  refpects  fervicable  to  the  place  ;  more  parti- 
cularly in  recommending  it  to  the  notice  of  the  legifla- 
ture,  in  confequence  of  which  an  aft  pafled  anno. 
1746-7,  for  opening,  cleanfmg,  repairing,  and  improving 
the  haven,  to  be  in  force  for  2 1  years:  but  that  not  hav- 
ing anfweredthe  defiredend,  another  act  was  pafled  for 
enlarging  the  term  to  2i  years  more,  and  for  amend- 
ing and  altering  the  powers  granted  by  the  former 
a6tj  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  complete  the  intended 
purpofes. 

Southwould  is  a  member  of  the  port  of  Yarmouth ; 
and  Walberfwick,  commonly  written  Walderfwick,  is  a 
creek  to  Southwould.  At  prefent  thefe  places  are  but 
little  regarded. 

The  bay,  vulgarly  called  Solebay,  is  remarkable 
for  the  famous  fight  in  the  year  1666,  between  the 
Englifh  fleet  of  114,  men-of-war  and  frigates,  and  the 
Dutch  fleet  of  103  men-of-war,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  near  feventy  mips,  two 
fidmirals,  a.nd  6000  men  ;  while  the  Englifh  loft  only 
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one  fhrp  and  feme  gallant  officers.  This  fight  was  off 
the  bay  to  the  north  :  but.  that  in  1672  was  in  the 
bay,  between  the  Duch  fleet  of  ninety-one  men-of-war, 
and  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  France  of  101, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  oi  York,  afterwards  James' II. 
the  iimc  of  which  day  was  rather  uncertain.  The 
:.ch  being  remiis  in  their  duty,  we  loft  four  (hips, 
ihc  Karl  of  Sandwich,  and  fcveiai  other  officers  of  note, 
and  the  Dutch  three. 

This  bay  \vas  formerly  bounded  by  Eafton-nefs,  fo 
caJied,  becaufe  fuppofed  to  be  the  moll:  eaftern  point  of 
this  coaft,  and  another  cape  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Dun- 
wich  ;  but  the  fea  hu .  noved  thefe  marks,  it 

may  now  be  faid  to  leave  Covchith-nefs,  with  the  Bur- 
net,  a  fand  lying  before  it,  -on  the  north,  and  Thorp- 
iiefs  on  the  i'butn,  a  very  commodious  road  for  fhips, 
and  jufdy  famous  for  its  fifoery,  particularly  for  foals, 
\vhich,  in  point  of  fize  and  tiavour,  are  not  inferior 
to  any  caught  upon  the  coaft  or  this  iiland. 

This  town  in  particular,  and  fo  at  all  the  towns 
on  this  coaft,  from  Or,  ;o  Yarmouth,  is  the  or- 

dinary place  where  cur  lurunvjr  friends  the  fwallcr.vs 
firft  land,  when  they  came  to  vifit  us ;  and  here  they 
may  be  faid  to  begin  their  voyage,  when  they  go  back 
into  warmer  climates.  I  was  here,  fays  the  former 
tuitor,  about  the  beginning  of  October  ;  and,  lodg- 
ing in  an  houfe  that  looked  inco  the  church-yard,  I 
ohferved  in  the  evening  an  unufual  multitude  of  fvval- 
lows  fitting  on  the  leads  of  the  church,  and  covering 
the  tops  of  feveral  houfes  round  about.  This  led  me 
to  enquire  what  was  the  meaning  of  fuch  a  prodigious 
multitude  of  {"wallows  fitting  there?  I  was  anfvvered, 
that  this  was  the  feafon  when  the  fwallows,  their 
food  failing  here,  beg;in  to  leave  us,  and  return  to 
the  country,  wherever  it  be,  from  whence  they 
came;  and  th«t,  this  being,  the  neareft  land  to  the 
pppofite  coaft,  and  the  wind  contrary,  they  were 
waiting  for  a  gale,  and  might  be  faid  to  be  vviiid- 
bound. 
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This  was  more  evident  to  me,  when  in  the  morn- 
ing I  found  the  wind  had  come  about  to  the  north- 
weft  in  the  night,  and  there  vv;is  not  one  fwallow  to 
be  feen. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  fwailqws  neither  come  hither 
merely  for  warm  weather,  nor  retire  merely  from 
cold  :  they  (like  the  fhoals  of  nib.  in  the  lea)  purfue 
their  prey,  being  a  voracious  creature,  and  feeding  as 
they  fly;  for  their  food  is  the  infects,  of  which,  in  our 
fummer  evenings,  in  damp  and  moift  places,  the  air 
is  full ;  and  when  cold  weather  comes  in,  and  kills 
the  infecls,  then  neceflity  compels  the  fwaliows  to 
quit  us,  and  follow  their  food  to  forne  other  climate. 

This  pafiing  and  repaffing  of  the  fwaliows  is  obferv- 
ed  no-where  fo  much  as  on  this  eaftern  coaft  ;  namely, 
from  above  Harwich  to  the  eaft  point  of  Norfolk, 
called  Wintertonefs,  north ;  which  is  oppofite  to 
Holland. 

Cove,  three  miles  north  of  Southwold,  gave  birth 
to  John  Bale,  the  biographic  bifhop  of  Oflbry,  wh,» 
died  in  1563. 
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DUNWICH  was  formerly  a  very  flourishing  town, 
furrounded  with  walls  and  gates:  about  the  year  636 
it  was  erecled  into  a  bishopric  by  Sigebert,  king  of 
the  Eaft  Angles,  in  favour  of  Felix,  a  Burgundian, 
who  came  over  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  English. 
This  bifliopric  at  firft  included  the  whole  of  Eaft  An- 
»]ia,  or  the  two  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  j  but  in 
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the  year  673  it  was  divided  into  two,  and  another  fee 
fettled  at  Elmham.  About  the  year  950  the  two  fees 
\vereunited  ;  and  in  the  year  1075,  transferred  to Thet- 
ford,  and  foon  after  to  Norwich.  It  was  called  by 
the  Saxons  Domoc,  Dommoc,  and  Dunmoc.  From 
coin  dug  up  here,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  a  Romari 
itation.  About  two  miles  from  the  town  are  the  re- 
mains of  fortifications  thrown  up  by  the  barons,  but 
they  were  unable  to  take  the  place. 

King  John  granted  it  a  mayor,  which  Edward  II. 
changed  to  bailiff.  But  whatever  the  ancient  ftate 
of  this  place  was,  it  is  at  prefent  but  a  fmall  village, 
confifting  of  a  few  mean  houfes,  with  a  mean  market 
on  Mondays.  It  feems  to  have  been  at  its  height  in 
King  Henry  III.'s  time,  when  it  paid  loo  marks  to 
the  king's  tax  ;  and  to  have  declined  alfo  in  that  reign, 
when  the  fea  made  10  great  a  breach  here,  that  the 
king  wrote  to'  the  barons  of  Suffolk  to  aflift  the  in* 
habitants  in  flopping  it.  And  Stow  mentions  a  high 
wind  and  great  tide  on  new-year's-day,  in  the  year 
1287,  which  did  great  damage  to  the  churches  there. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  though  thus  declining,  it 
maintained  eleven  (hips  of  war,  befides  others  for 
trade.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  port  was  re- 
moved to  Southwold,  which  completed  its  ruin.  In 
the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  Dunwich  had  three 
churches,  which  afterwards  increafed  to  eight.  Of 
thefe  only  one  remains ;  and  that,  from  its  fhattered 
ftate,  not  likely  to  Hand  long.  The  knights-tem- 
plars had  here  a  houfe  and  church,  which  came  after 
to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem.  An  hofpital, 
dedicated  to  St.  James,  was  founded  for  a  mafter, 
brothers  and  fifters,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  and 
ftill  exifts ;  as  likewife  does  an  hofpital  for  a  mafter 
and  brethren,  called  Dsmus  Dei^  or  Maifon  de  Dieu. 
Here  was  likewife  a  houfe  of  grey  friars,  and  a  houfe 
of  black  friars,  founded  by  Sir  Roger  de  Holifn  :  both 
thefe  were  granted  at  the  diflblution  to  John  Eyer, 
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AN  abby  of  Premonftratenfian  canons  was  founded 
at  Leifton  by  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  in  the  year 
1182.  The  firft  habitation  near  the  fea  being  in- 
convenient, Robert  de  Ufford,  earl  of  Suffolk,  built 
a  new  abby  about  a  mile  diftant,  which  was  confumed 
by  an  accidental  fire  within  thirty  years  of  its  erec- 
tion. It  was  however  rebuilt,  and  continued  till  the 
general  fuppreffion,  when  it  was  granted  to  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk. 
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WILLIAM  MARTEL,  arid  Albreda  his  wife, 
having  given  the  manor  of  Snape  and  other  eftates  to 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  John,  at  Colchefter,  a 
priory  of  Benedidtine  monks  were  fettled  here  from 
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that  houfe  in  1155;  but  upon  the  complaint  of  Ifabel, 
countefs  of  Suffolk,  to  Boniface  the  IXth,  that  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  religious  were  not  maintained 
herein,  it  was,  by  a  bull,  in  1400,  made  conventual, 
and  exempted  from  all  fubje&ion  to  Colchefter.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  William  de  la  Pole,  earl  of 
Suffolk,  defigned  to  have  new-founded  the  priory  :  it 
was  given  by  Henry  VII.  to  the  monaftery  of  But- 
ley  ;  but  that  prior  and  his  canons  refigned  all  claim 
to  it  in  1509.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  was  one  of  the  fmall  monafteries  fupprefled  in 
1524,  and  given  to  Cardinal  Wolfey  for  the  endow- 
ment of  his  colleges.  After  the  cardinal's  difgrace, 
the  fite  of  the  priory  was  granted  to  Thomas,  duke 
of  Norfolk. 

Alborough  is  a  fea-port,  with  a  convenient  harbour 
for  fifhermen,  fituated  in  a  vally.     It  has  two  ftreets, 
each  near  a  mile    long  ;   but  its  breadth,  which  was 
more  confiderable  formerly,  is  not  proportionable,  and 
the  fea  has  of  late  years  {wallowed  up  one  whole  ftreet. 
The  town,  though  meanly  built,  is  clean,  and  well 
inhabited,  chiefly  by  feafaring  people.   The  fea  wames 
theeaft  fide  of  it,  and  the  river  Aid  runs  not  far  from 
the  fouth  end  of  it,  affording  a  good  quay.     In  the 
adjacent   feas,  fprats,   foals,  and   lobfters,  are  caught 
in  abundance.      The  town  trades  to  Newcaftle   for 
coals ;  and  from  hence  corn  is  exported.     The  manor 
of  Aldborough,  as  alfo  the  manors  of  Scots  and  Talkards 
in  the  neighbourhood,    formerly    belonged    to    the 
monaftery  of  Snape,  and  were  flrft  granted,  with  that 
monaftery,  to   Cardinal    Wolfey,  and  foon  after    to 
Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk.  Aldborough  is  pretty  well 
fituated  for  ftrength,    and  has  feveral  pieces  of  cannon 
fur  its  defence.     The  church,  which  is  a  good  edifice, 
ftands  on  an  hill  a  little  weft  of  the  town.     It  is  a 
town  corporate,  governed  by  two  baliffs,  ten  capital 
burgeffes,  and  24  inferior  officers;  and  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.    There  arc  two  markets  weekly, 
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en  Wednefday  and  Saturday.     Here  was  a  priory  of 
Auguftine  canons,     which    in  1466  was   joined  to 
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BETWEEN  Butley  and  Chillesford  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  priory  of  black  canons,  called  Butley 
abby,  founded  by  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  the  famous 
lawyer,  and  afterwards  jufticiary  of  England,  in  the 
year  1171 1  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  William 
Forth  ;  now  the  property  of  Lord  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton. 

Orford  is  fituated  near  the  union  of  the  Ore  and 
the  Aide,  and,  till  the  fea  withdrew  itfelf,  had  an 
harbour.  It  is  a  corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor, 
portmen,  and  burgelfes,  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.  At  the  weft  end  of  the  town  ftands  the 
caftle ;  neither  the  builder  nor  the  time  of  its  con- 
flru&ion  are  pofitively  afcertained  j  but  that  it  is  of 
Norman  origin  feems  evident,  from  its  being  coigned, 
and  in  fome  places  cafed  with  Caen  ftone.  It  was 
probably  built  about  the  time  of  the  conqueft  ;  and 
according  to  a  marvellous  ftory,  mentioned  by  Cam- 
den,  from  Ralph  de  Coggeftial,  was  in  being  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  at  which  time  Bartholomew  de 
Glanvil  was  conftable  thereof.  The  ftory  is  this  :— 

VOL.  v.  s 
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In  the  fixth  year  of  John's  reign,  fome  fifhermen  of 
Orford,  in  Suffolk,  took  a  fea-monfter  in  their  nets, 
refembling  a  man  in  fhape  and  limbs.  He  was  given  to 
the  governor  of  Orford  caftle,  who  kept  him  feveral 
days  :  he  was  hairy  in  thofe  parts  of  the  body  where 
hair  grows,  except  the  crown  of  his  head,  which  was 
bald  j  his  beard  was  long  and  ragged  ;  he  ate  fifh  and 
flefti,  raw  or  boiled ;  the  raw  he  prefTed  in  his  hands 
before  he  ate  it :  he  would  not,  or  could  not,  fpeak ; 
though,  to  force  him  to  it,  the  governor's  fervants  tied 
him  up  by  the  heels,  and  cruelly  tormented  him.  He  laid 
down  on  his  couch  at  fun-fet,  and  arofe  at  fun-rifing. 

The  fifhermen  carried  him  one  day  to  the  fea,  and  let 
him  go  ;  having  firft  fpread  three  rows  of  ftrong  nets 
to  fecure  him ;  but  he,  diving  under  them  all,  appeared 
beyond  them,  and  feemed  to  deride  the  fiftiermen  ; 
who,  giving  him  up  for  loft,  returned  home,  but  the 
monfter  foon  followed  them.  He  continued  with 
them  fome  time;  but  being  weary  of  living  afhore, 
watched  an  opportunity  and  ftole  away  to  fea. 

The  fpot  whereon  the  caftle  {rands,  was,  it  is  faid, 
formerly  the  centre  of  the  town  ;  this  tradition  has  the 
appearance  of  being  founded  on  truth,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  old  bricks,  ftones,  and  other  remains  of 
buildings,  conftantly  turned  up  by  the  plough  in  the 
fields  weft  and  fouth  of  that  edifice ;  befides  feveral  of 
them  retain  the  name  of  ftreet,  annexed  to  their  de- 
iwmination  of  field ;  fuch  as  the  weft-ftreet-field,  and 
the  like ;  all  alluding  to  ftreets  formerly  there  fituat- 
ed  ;  and  it  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  charter  of  the 
corporation,  and  other  authentic  records. 

Certainly  Orford  was  once  a  large  and  confiderablc 
trading  town,  till  the  fea  throwing  up  a  dangerous  bar 
at  the  harbour's  mouth,  it  fell  to  decay,  and  is  now 
dwindled  to  a  fmall  and  poor  village,  but  ftill  con- 
tinues to  fend  members  to  parliament.  It  is  a  cor- 
poration and  manor,  although  no  parifh,  its  church 
being  only  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Sudborne. 

Of  the  caftle,  there  remains  at  ptefem  wily  the  keep ; 
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its  fhape  a  polygon  of  eighteen  fides,  defcribed  within 
a  circle,  whofe  radius  is  twenty-feven  feet.  This  po- 
lygon is  flanked  by  three  fquare  towers,  placed  at 
equal  diftances  on  the  weft,  north-eaft,  and  fouth-eaft 
fides ;  each  tower  meafuring  in  front  nearly  twenty- 
two,  and  projecting  from  the  main  building  twelve 
feet.  They  are  embattled,  and  overlook  the  polygon, 
whofe  height  is  ninety  feet ;  and  the  thicknefs  of  its 
walls  at  the  bottom  tvventy  :  at  the  lower  part  they 
are  folid>  but  above'  are  interfperfed  with  galleries  and 
fmall  apartments.-  Round  this  building  ran  two  cir- 
cular ditches ;  one  fifteen,  the  other  about  thirty- 
eight  feet  diftant  from  its  walls  ;  their  depth  meafures 
fifteen,  and  at  bottom  they  are  fix  feet  broad. 

Between  the  two  ditches  was  a  circular  wall ;  part  of 
which,  oppofite  the  fouth-eaft  tower,  is  ftill  remain- 
ing: it  is  forty  feet  in  length,  the  fame  in  height, 
and  has  a  parapet  and  battlements. 

The  entrance  into  the  caftle  was  through  a  fquare 
building,  adjoining  to  the  weft  fide  of  the  tower,  on  the 
fouth-^caft  part  of  the  polygon.  To  it  a  bridge  was  laid 
over, the  two  ditches,  the  arches  of  which  have  been 
long  choaked  up.  The  infide  of  the  body  of  the  caftle 
contained  one  room  on  a  floor;  it  was  divided  into  four 
irories,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  holes  made  in  the  wall  for 
the  reception  of  joifts.  There  is  a  fpiral  ftaircafe,  which, 
although  fomewhat  ruined,  may  be  eafily  afcended  to 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  top.  Lord  Hereford  once 
purpofed  to  have  it  pulled  down  for  the  fake  of  the 
materials ;  but  it  being  a  neceflary  fea-mark,-  efpeci- 
ally  for  fhips  coming  from  Holland,  who,  by  fteering 
fo  as  to  make  the  caftle  cover  or  hide  the  church, 
thereby  avoid  a  dangerous  fand-bank,  called  the  Whit- 
ing, government  interfered,  and  prevented  his  put- 
ting this  defign  in  execution.  Here  is  a  weekly  mar- 
ket on  Monday.  A  priory  of  Auguftine  canons 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  ;  granted  to 
Robert  Lord :  and  an  hqfpital  for  a  mafter  and  brothers, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 
I 
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WEST  HAM  is  a  pleafant  and  populous  village. 

Barking  is  fituated  on  a  creek  of  the  river  Roding, 
to  which  it  gives  name,  navigable  for  lighters  from 
the  Thames  which  bring  goods  to  the  quay;  it  has  a 
market  on  Saturday.  This  town  was  deftroyed  by 
the  Danes  in  870,  and  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror.  Here  was  a  convent  of  Benedi&ine  nuns, 
founded  by  Erkenwald,  fon  of  Anna,  king  of  the  Eaft 
Angles,  in  the  .year  675,  of  which  St.  Ethelburga, 
the  founder's  fifter,  was  the  firft  abbefs :  and  on  the 
London  road  was  an  hofpital  for  lepers,  founded  by 
Adeliza,  abbefs  of  Barking,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
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AT    Hornchurch,    an  hofpital   was    founded    by 
Henry  III.  fubordinate  to  the  hofpital  in  the  Savoy, 
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which  was  bought  by  William  of  Wickham  for  New 
College,  Oxford. 

At  LJpminfter  was  a  raanfion  of  the  abbot  of  Waltr 
ham :  Dr.  Derham,  the  philofophic  writer,  was  r eo 
tor  here  upwards  of  forty  years. 

At  South  Okendon  is  Bell-houfe,  a  feat  of  Lord 
Dacre. 

Grays  Thurrock  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  the 
Thames  oppofite  Dartford,  with  a  weekly  market  on 
Thurfday.  Here  is  a  large  wharf,  and  veflels  fail 
regularly  twice  a  week  to  London  with  goods  and 
paffengers. 

Weft  Tilbury  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fee  of  a 
bifhop,  and  then  called  Tillaburgh,  which  was  held 
by  Ceadda,  or  St.  Chad,  the  apoftle  of  the  Kaft 
Saxons,  about  the  y£ar  630.  There  are  fome  traces 
of  the  camp  formed  in  1588,  when  the  Spanifh  ar- 
mada threatened  the  coaft.  In  the  parjfh  there  is  > 
medicinal  fpring,  difcoyered  in  1734.  Four  Roman 
ways  croffed  each  other  at  this  place, 

Eaft  Tilbury,  near  the  angle  of  the  {here,  where 
the  river  winds  into  what  is  called  the  Hope,  is  the 
place  of  the  ancient  ferry,  and  where  Claudius  is 
iuppofed  to  have  croffed  the  Thames.  Jn  this  parifh 
sure  feveral  caverns  of  great  magnitude  dug  in  the 
cliffs. 

Tilbury  .fort,  fituated  clofe  to  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  oppofite  Gravefend,  was  firft  built  by 
Henry  VJII.  as  a  kind  of  blockbpufe.  After  the 
Dutch  came  up  the  river  in  1667,  and  burned  the 
Juxglifh  fliips  at  Chatham,  it  was  much  enlarged, 
and  made  a  regular  fortification.  The  defign  of  it 
was  a  regular  pentagon,  but  the  water-baftion  was 
Clever  built, 

The  plan  was  laid  out  by  Sir  Martin  Betkman,  chief 
engineer  to  King  Charles  II.  who  alfo  defigned  the 
works  at  Sheernefs.  The  efplanade  of  the  fort  is  very 
large,  and  the  baftions  the  largeft  of  any  in  England. 
The  foundation  is  laid  upon  piles  driven  down  two  an 
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end  of  one  another,  To  far,  till  they  were  afiured 
were  below  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  that  the 
piles,  which  were  fhod  with  iron,  entered  into  the 
folid  chalk-rock,  adjoining  to  the  chalk-hills  on  the 
other  fide. 

The  works  to  the  land-fide  are  complete;  the 
baftions  are  faced  with  brick.  There  is  a  double  ditch  or 
moat,  the  innermoft  of  which  is  180  feet  broad;  a 
good  counterfcarp  and  a  covered  way  marked  out, 
with  ravelins  and  tenailles;  but  they  have  not  been 
completed.  • 

On  the  land-fide  there  are  alfo  two  fmall  redoubts 
of  brick;  but  the  chief  ftrength  of  this  fort  on  the 
land-fide  confifts  in  being  able  to  lay  the  whole  level 
under  water,  and  fo  to  make  it  impoffible  for  an  ene- 
my to  carry  on  approaches  that  way. 

On  the  fide  next  the  river,  is  a  very  ftrong  curtain, 
with  a  noble  gate  called  the  Watergate  in  the  middle, 
and  the  ditch  is  palifadoed.  At  the  place  where  the 
water-baftion  was  defigned  to  be  built,  and  which,  by 
the  plan,  ihould  run  wholly  out  into  the  river,  fo  as 
to  flank  the  two  curtains  on  each  fide,  ftands  an  high; 
tower,  which,  they  tell  us,  was  built  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  and  was  called  the  Blockhoufe. 

Before  this  curtain  is  a  platform  in  the  place  of  a 
counterfcarp,  on  which  arejplanted  106  cannon,  generally 
carrying  from  24  to 46  pound  ball ;  a  battery  fo  terrible, 
as  to  fhew  the  confequence  of  that  place:  befides  which, 
there  are  fmaller  pieces  planted  between  them, ;  and 
the  baftions  and  curtains  alfo  are  planted  with  guns, 
fo  that  they  muft  bs  bold  fellows  who  will  venture 
in  the  biggeft  {hips  to  pafs  fuch  a  battery,  if  the  men 
appointed  to  fcrve  the  guns  do  their  duty. 

In  1792  there  feemed  to  be  a  great  appearance  of 
negleft,  and  every  thing  out  of  repair. 
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BILLERICA,  a  hamlet  of  Great  Burghfted,  is 
fituated  on  an  eminence,-  which  commands  a  moft  ex- 
tenfive  view  over  a  rich  country,  and  crofs  the  river 
Thames.  Here  is  a  good  market  for  corn  on  Tuef- 
day, 

Raleigh,  or  Rayleigh,  containing  about  TOO  houfes, 
had  a  market  on  Saturday,  but  now  neglected.  Here 
are  the  veftiges  of  a  caftle  built  by  Sweyn,  a  noble- 
man, fon  of  Robert  Fits  Wimaerc,  and  father  of 
Robert  de  EfTex ;  whofe  fon  Henry,  hereditary  {land- 
ard-bearer  royal,  having  loft  his  ftandard  in  a  fkirrnifh 
with  the  Welch,  was  accufed  of  treafon,  vanquifhed 
in  fingle  combat,  caft  into  prifon,  and  deprived  of  his 
eftate,  with  the  honour  annexed,  by  Henry  II.  The 
barony  was  granted  to  Hubert  de  Burgh  by  King 
John. 

Rochford  is  fituated  on  a  fmall  river  which  runs 
into  a  creek  of  the  river  Crouch ;  it  contains  about  150 
houfes,  and  has  a  market  on  Thurfday,  This  towrx 
is  remarkable  for  a  lawiefs  court,  held  on  the  Wed* 
nefday  morning  after  Michaelmas-day,  on  a  hiTl 
called  King's  Hill,  in  the  open  air,  by  twilight, 
where  all  the  bufmefs  is  tranfadled  in  whifpers  ;  and 
a  coal  ufed  inftead  of  pen  and  ink.  Abfentees  forfeit 
double  the  rent  for  every  hour's  abfence. 

At  Aflingdon,   or  Aihdown,    two  miles  north,  a 
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battle  was  fought  between  the  Englifh,  under  Edmund 
Ironfides,  and  the  Danes,  under  Canute,  in  which 
the  former  were  wprfted.  In  memory  of  this  battle, 
Canute  afterwards  ere&ed  'a  church  on  the  fpot. 
Canewdon,  a  neighbouring  village,  is  thought  to  de- 
.riye  its  name  from  Canute,  who  had  his  camp  there. 
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AT  Hadleigh  there  are  fome  ruins  of  a  caftle  built 
by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  on  whofe  difgrace  it  was  leized 
Jby  the  crown,  and  granted  with  the  manor  and  park 
to  Lord  Rich,  by  Edward  VI. 

At  South  Beamfieet,  two  miles  to  the  weft,  oppo- 
iltc  Canvey  liland,  there  was  formerly  a  caftle,  for- 
-jified  by  Haftings,  a  Dane,  and  forced  by  Alfred. 

Half  a  mile  from  Adam's  Elm  is  Leigh,  a  fmall 
and  dirty  village,  with  a  cu,ftom-houfe  and  officers. 
Near  it  is  a  fpring  of  excellent  water,  which  is  rare 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Two  ra'ilcs  eaft  from  Adam's  Elm  is  Prittlewell, 
a  village  with  about  100  houfes,  where  was  a  priory  of 
ClUniac  monks,  cell  to  the  abhy  at  Lewes,  founded 
by  Robert  Fits  Swain  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and 
granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  .Sir  Robert  Rich. 

South  End,  in  the  parifh  of  Prittleweil,  is  fituated 

clofe  to  the  fea,  and  has,  within  a  few  years,  bceii 

jmuch. frequented  as  a 
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Three  miles  eaft  is  Shoebury,  fituated  on  a  point 
of  land  called  Shoebury  Nefs.  It  was  formerly  a 
town  of  fome  confequence,  and  the  place  to  which 
the  Danes  retired  when  Alfred  took  the  caftle  of 
Beamfleet,  and  fortified  it.  It  was  then  called 
Sceobirig.  Large  remains  of  Danilh  intrenchments 
are  frill  vifible,  and  near  it  fome  urns  have  been 
dug  up. 
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IN  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
•violent  tide  made  a  breach  in  the  banks  of  Dagenham, 
by  which  means  near  5°°°  acres  of  land  were  over- 
flowed, and  near  120  acres  wafhed  into  the  Thames. 
After  remaining  in  this  fituation  ten  years,  and  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempt  by  one  Bofwell,  and  feveral  by  Capt. 
Perry,  this  laft  gentleman  completed  a  wall,  or  bank, 
fufficient  to  withftand  the  further  power  of  the  water, 
and  recovered  the  land,  except  a  pool  of  about  forty 
acres,  from  which  the  earth  had  been  wafhed  away. 
A  great  number  of  trees  were  then  difcovered  four 
feet  under  ground,  with  roots  and  boughs,  and  fome 
part  of  the  bark:  they  were  principally  willows, 
hazles,  and  yew,  with  fome  oaks  and  hornbeam. 


; 
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THE  learned  Brian  Walton,  editor  of  the  Poly- 
glott  Bible,  and  bimop  of  Chichefter,  was  rector  of 
Sandon,  a  mile  from  Great  Baddow. 

Danbury  i's  fituated  on  one  of' the  mnft  elevated 
fpo'ts  in  the  county,  and  is  thought  to  hiave  derived 
Its  name  from  the  Danes,  who  'had  a  camp  here, 
\vhen  they  invaded  the  kingdom,  and  h'cld  jt  till  they 
.became,  matters  of  the  whole  under  Canute, 

At-.  Woodham  Ferrers,    or  Bicknacre,   two  miles 

•ibujth-eaft  from  Danbury,  was  an  hermitage,  after- 
wards creeled  into  a  priory  of  black  canons,  founded 
by  Maurice  Fitz  Geoffry,  which  in  the  rei^n  of 
Henry  VJI.  was  annexed  to. St.  Mary  Spital  without 
JBifhopfgate,  in  London. 

.  Maiden,  or  Maldon,  fituated  on  the  river  Black- 
\vater,  called  alfa  Maiden-water,,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  refidence  of  Cunobelme  or  Cymbeline,  a 
Britiih  king.  It  had  anciently  the  name  of  Camclo- 
dunum,  and  was  the firft  Roman  colony  in  Britain:  the 
town  being  taken  by  Claudius,  in  the  year  43,  this 
colony  was  deftroyed  by  Boadicea,  and  the  town  burn- 
ed ;  but  rebuilt  by  .the  Romans.  Edward  the  Elder 
is  faid  to  have  built  a.  caftle  here  as  a  defence  againft 
the  Danes.  Maldon  is  a  populous  borough-town,  and 
fends,  two  members  to  the  Britifti  parliament.  It  has 
a  weekly  market  on  Saturday,  principally  for  corn.. 
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Here  is  a  convenient  haven  for  mips.  The  channel, 
at  fpring  tides,  will  bring  up  veffels  that  draw  eight  feet 
of  water,  but  the  colliers  lie  in  deep  water  below 
the  town,  and  -coals  are  fetched  up  in  lighters.  The 
corn  vefiels  bring  from  the  chalk-wharfs,  in  Kent, 
great  quantities -of  chalk-rubbim  for  manuring  land,  as 
alfo  chalk  to  make  lime  with  for  building  and  manure. 
The  rivers  Chelmer  and  Black- water  empty  themfelves 
into  this  channel.  -The  town  confifts  of  one  ftreet 
near  a  mile  long;  and  another  pretty  long  ftreet,  be- 
fides  back  lanes.  The  principal  part  of  it  is  fituated 
•n  an  eminence,  which  commands  many  agreeable 
profpe<5ts,  the  hill  being  very  fteep  from  the  channel 
to  the  top  of  the  town.  The  cuftom  of  Borough-Eng- 
lifh  is  kept  up  here, by  which  the  youngeftfon,  by  rea- 
fon  of  his  tender  age,  and  not  the  eldeft,  fucceedsto  the 
burgage-tenement  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

At  Maiden  was  a  priory  of  Carmelites,  founded, 
as  it  is  faid,  by  Richard  Gravefend,  bifhop  of  Lon- 
don, and  Richard  Ifleham,  prieft  ;  the  fite  was  granted 
to  George  Duke,  and  John  Storr.  Near  Maiden 
was  an  hofpital  for  lepers,  before  the  fixteenth  year 
of  Edward  II.  which  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  Theophilus  and  Robert  Adams. 
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AT  Stanefgate,  in  the  parifh  of  Steepler  was  a  priory 
of  Cluniac  monks,  cell  to  Lewes  in  Suflex, 

Oppofite  to  Stanefgate,  in  Maiden  water,  is  the 
little  ifland  of  St.  Ofith,  fo  well  known  for  the 
great  number  of  wild-fowl,  which  induce  many  gen^ 
tlemen  of  London  to  go  thither  for  the  diveriion  of 
fliooting. 

A  little  to  the  South  of  Steeple  is  the  village  of 
Mayland,  where  Dr.  Gauden,  bifhop  of  Worcefter, 
the  fuppofed  author  of  the  Eikon  Bafilike,  was  b©rn. 

Near  Brad  well  is  Bradwell-lodge,  the  feat  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bate  Dudley,  confidered  by  the  coafting 
veffels  as  a  fea-mark. 
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Two  miles  to  the  north- eaft  is  St.  Peter  on  the  Wall, 
a  ruined  church  or  temple,  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have 
belonged  to  Ithancefter,  one  of  the  moft  early  chrif- 
tian  towns,  and  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  now  deftroyed. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Black-water  ;  and  oppofite  to  it  is  the  ifland  of  Merfey, 
of  an  oval  form,  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference, 
containing  two  villages,  called  Eaft  and  Weft  Mer- 
fey. At  the  latter  was  an  alien  priory  of  Benedic- 
tines, cell  to  the  abby  at  Rouen.  The  ifland  of  Mer- 
fey is  of  fo  difficult  accefs,  that  it  is  thought  IOOO 
men  might  keep  pofleffion  againft  a  great  force  either 
by  land  or  fea. 
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BURNHAM  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
river  Crouch,  oppofite  the  ifland  of  Waliafea.  Be- 
tween Burnham  and  the  fea,  eaftward,  are  marfties 
to  which  it  gives  name.  The  ifland  of  Waliafea,  or 
Wallot,  is  about  five  miles  long,  and  from  one  to 
two  broad,  fecured  from  the  fea  by  a  ftrong  bank  of 
earth.  The  water  is  brackifh,  and  not  fit  for  ufe. 

Between  Wallafea  and  the  ocean  lies  Foulnefs,  an 
iflland  fomething  larger,  on  which  is  a  church,  arid 
two  or  three  villages  or  hamlets.  On  this  fhore  are 
taken  the  beft,  though  not  the  largeft,  oyfters  in  Eng- 
land. The  fport  from  whence  they  have  their  appei- 
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ktion,  is  a  bank  called  Walfleet,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Crouch.  The  following  is  the  account  given  of  the 
.nature  of  green  or  Colchefter  oyfters,  and  manner  of 
managing  them  : 

'  In  the  month  of  May  the  oyfters  caft  their  fpawn, 
'  which  the  dredgers  call  their  fpat.  It  refembles  a 

*  drop  of  candle-greafe,  and  is   about  the  bignefs  of  an, 

*  halfpenny.      The  fpat  cleaves  to  ftones,  old  oyfter- 

*  fliels,  pieces  of  wood,  and  fuch-like   things,    at  the 

*  bottom  oi  the   fea,  .which  they  call  cultch.     It   is 
4  probably   conjectured,   that    the    fpat    in    24.  hours 
'  begins  to  have  a  fnell. 

£  In  the  month  of  May  the  dredgers  (by  the  law  of 
1  the  Admiralty-court)  have  liberty  to  catch  all  manner 
'  of  oyfters,  of  what  fize  foever.  When  they 
'  have  taken  them,  with  a  knife  they  raife  the  fmall 

*  breed    from  the  cultch  ;  and  then    they    throw   the 

*  cultch  in  again,  to  preferve  the  ground  for  the  future, 

*  unlefs  they  be  fo  newly  fpat,  that  they  cannot  be  fafe- 
4  ly  fevered  from  the   cultch.     In  that  cafe   they   are 

*  permitted  to  take  the  ftone  or  fhell,  ,&c.   that  the  fpat 
'  is  upon ;  one  fhell  having  many  times  20  fpats. 

1  After  the  month  of  May  it  is  felony  to  carry  away 

*  the  cultch,  and  punifhableto  take  any  other  oyfters, 

*  unlef?  it  bethofe  of  fize,  that  is  to  fay,  about  thebig- 
'  nefs  of  an    half-crown  piece,   or   when    the    {hells, 
c  being  {hut,  a  fair  {hilling  will  rattle  between  them. 

'  The  places  where  thefe  oyfters  are  chiefly  caught, 

*  are  called  the  Burnham,  Maiden,  and  Coin-waters: 

*  The  latter  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Coin,  which 
4  paffes  by.  Colchefter,  gives  name  to  that  town,  and 
'  runs  into  a  creek  of  the  fea,  at  a  place  called   the 

*  Hythe,  being  the  fuburbs  of  the  town. 

-  '  This  brood,  and  other  oyfters,  they  carry  to  creeks 

*  of  the  lea,  at  Brickeliea,  Merfea,  Langerilio,  Fiha- 
'  grihugo,  Wyvenhoe,Tolefbury,  andSaltcot,  and  there 

*  throw  them  into  the  channel,  which  they  call  their 

*  beds  or  layers,  where  they  grow  and  fatten  j  and  in 
'  two  or  three  years  the  final  left  brood  will  be  oyfters 
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«  of  the  llze  aforefaid.     Thofe  oyfters    which ''they 

*  would  have  green,  they   put    into   pits  about    three 
4  feet  deep  in  the  falt-marfhes,  which  have  overflowed 

*  only  at  fpring-tides,  to  which  they  have  fluices,  and 

*  let  out  the  falt-water  until  it  is  about  a  foot  and  a 
4  half  deep. 

4  The  pits  in  which  the  oyfters  become  green,  are 

*  thofe  which  are  only  overflowed  by  the  lea  in  fpring- 
4  tides ;  fo  that  during  the  neap-tides   a  •  green  fcum  'is 

*  formed  over  the  furface  of  the  water,  which  being 

*  taken  in  by  the  fifh  daily,  gives  them  their  green 

*  colour,   for  which  reafon  the  people  of  Colchefter 
*•  never  choofe  to  eat  the  green   oyfters,  but  always 
*•  prefer  the  white,  believing  them  'to  be  more  whole- 
1  fome. 

4  The  oyfters,  when  the  tide  comes  in,  lie  with 
4  their  hollow  Ihell  downwards  j  and,  when  it  goes 

*  out,  they  turn  on   the   other  fide.     They   remove 
1  not  from  their  place,  unleis  in  cold  weather,  to  cover 

*  themfelves  in  the  ooze. 

4  The  reafon  of  the   fcarcity  of  oyfters,  and  con- 

*  fequently  of  their  dearnefs,  is,  becaufe  they  are   of 

*  late  years  bought  up  by  the  Dutch. 

*  There  are  great  penalties  by  the  Admiralty-court 

*  laid  upon  thofe  that  fifh  out  of  thofe  grounds  which 
1  the  Court  appoints,  or  that  deftroy  the  cultch,  or  that 

*  take  oyfters  that  are  not  of  fize,  or  that  do  not  tread 

*  under  their  feet,  or  throw  upon  the  fhore,  a  fifh  which 

*  they  call  a  five-finger,  refembling  the  rowel  of  a  fpur, 
4  becaufe  that  fifh  gets  into  the  oyfters  when  they  gape, 

*  and  fucks  them  out. 

c  The  reafon  why  fuch  a  penalty  is  fet  upon  any 
i  that  {hall  deftroy  the  cultch,  is,  becaufe  they  find, 
4  that,  if  that  be  takeruaway,  the  ooze  will  increafe  ; 
4  and  then  mufcles  and  cockles  will  breed  there,  and 
4  deftpoy  the  oyfters,  they  having  not  whereon  to  ftick 
'  their  fpat. 

4  The  oyfters  are  fick  after  they  have  fpat,  but  in 
c  June  and  July  they  begin  to  mend,  and  in  Auguft 
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*  they  are  perfe&Jy  well.     The  male  oyfter  is  black-. 

*  fick,  having  a  black  fubftance  in  the  fin;  the  female 

*  white-fick  (as  they  term  it),  having  a  milky  fubftance 

*  in  the  fin.  They  are  fait  in  the  pits,  falter  in  the  layers, 
«  but  falteft  at  fea.' 

They  take  alfo  at  Colchefter  fine  foahj  which  gene- 
rally yield  a  good  price  at  London  market  -,  alfo  fome- 
times  middling  turbot,  with  whitings,  codlings,  and 
large  flounders. 

The  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  county  was  formerly  ex- 
ceedingly unhealthy,  and  in  fome  degree  it  is  fo  now. 
We  are  told  that  fome  years  fince  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  fee  a  man  who  had  married  five  or  fix  wives, 
who  had  fucceffively  fallen  victims  to  the  unWholo- 
fomenefs  of  the  climate. 
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JERSEY,  Guernfcy,  Alderney,  and  Sark,  are  all  of 
them  remnants  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Normandy ; 
which  country,  under  the  Romans,  was  called  Augia, 
and  was  their  fecond  Protjincia  Lugdunenfu ;  and,  un- 
der the  kings  of  the  Franks,  confthuted  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Neuftria.  In  912,  Charles  the  Simple* 
ceded  it  to  the  piratical  Normans,  as  a  fief  of  France; 
and  Rollo,  their  leader,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
the  fame  king.  William,  the  Vlth,  duke  of  Normandy, 
became  king  of  England,  and  (with  the  reft  of  his  do- 
minions) annexed  thefc  iflands  to  the  fovereignty  of 
England,  the  only  parts  now  in  our  pofleffion.  They 
Belong  to  Hampfliire,  and  ate  in  the  dioccfe  of  Win- 
chefter, 


JERSEY. 
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ERSEY  lies  about  fifteen  miles  weft  of  the  coaft  of 
France,  or  the  Cape  of  La  Hogue,  and  eighty-four 
fouth  of  Portland  in  Dorfetfhire.  It  was  anciently 
called  Caefaria,  and  here  many  Roman  coins  have  been 
dug  up,  together  with  other  antiquities  ;  and  there  are 
yet  the  veftiges  of  a  Roman  camp,  near  the  manor  of 
Dilament. 

it  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  not  above 
fix  abroad,  containing  about  thirty-fix  fquare  miles. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  are  about  20,000,  having 
a  divifion  of  twelve  parifhes,  with  only  eight  churches. 
The  chief  towns  are  St.  Helier  and  St.  Aubin  ;  the 
former  of  which  contains  above  400  houfes,  and  near 
2000  inhabitants.  The  latter  has  a  fort  and  harbour 
well  defended.  The  Chateau  de  1'Iflet,  or  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth's Caftle,  is  here  reckoned  the  beft  fortification 
belonging  to  Great  Britain. 

French  is  the  language  of  the  pulpit  and  bar,  and  it 
is  generally  fpoken  both  here  and  in  the  neighbouring 
iflands.  Exclufive  of  the  Roman  antiquities,  here 
are  many  remains  of  druidical  temples  ftill  viable. 

It  is  finely  watered,  abounds  with  fifh,  fruits,  and  cat- 
tle :  makes  excellent  cyder,  has  great  variety  of  fea- 
fowl,  the  beft  of  honey,  fine  wool,  remarkably  fine 
butter,  but  labours  under  a  fcarcity  of  corn  and  fuel, 
for  the  latter  of  which  they  fubftitute  vraie.  Here 
are  manufactured  a  peculiar  kind  of  worfted  ftockings 
much  efteemed  ;  nor  are  they  without  mineral  fprings 
of  a  purgative  quality.  Its  intercourfe  with  France 
Supplies  it  with  wines,  brandy,  8cc.  very  eafily,  fo  that 
it  has  but  little  malt  liquor.  The  partridges  are  re- 
markable for  having  red  feet. 

Though  fubje£ls  of  England,  the  inhabitants  are  go- 
verned bv  the  ancient  Norman  laws.  The  civil 
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government  is  entrufted  to  a  bailiff  and  twelve  jurats, 
tinder  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  ifland  is 
furrounded  with  rocks,  which  render  navigation  dan- 
gerous in  ftprmy  weather ;  but  round  the  ifland  there  are 
good  roads  at  divers  places,  with  anchorage  alj  along 
the  north  fide  in  ten  and  eleven  fathoms  water. 

Round  towers,  with  embrafures  on  the  top,  and 
Ipop-hoks  on  their  fides  for  fmall  arms,  have  been 
built  on  this  ifland  at  all  the  acceflible  places  oc  the 
coaft,  fmce  the  year  1781,  at  which  time  it  was  fur- 
prifed  by  a  body  of  French,  under  the  Baron  de  Rulle- 
court,  who  paid  dear  for  their  rafhnefs,  being  every 
one  killed,,  wounded,  or  made  prjfoners,  though  with 
the  lofs  of  fome  lives,  particularly  of  the  gallant  ^lajor 
Pierfon. 

The  entrance  to  thefe  towers  is  by  a  door,  fo  high 
up  in  the  wall,  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  man,  and, 
is  to  be  afcended  by  a  ladder,  to  be  drawn  up  when 
the  defendants  are  got  fafely  within  the  buildings.  In 
many  places  are  pieces  of  large  cannon  mounted,  with 
ftore-houfes  near  them  for  powder  and  ball. 

St.  Helier  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  hill,  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Sr.  Aubin,  and  is  a  well- 
built  town,  with  about  400  houfes,  and  a  weekly  mar- 
ket on  Saturday.  The  market-place,  which  is  in  the 
Centre,  is  fpacious,  and  furrounded  with  handfome 
houfes,  among  which  is  the  Cohue  Royal,  or  Court  of 
Jullicc.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  ftatue  of  George  II. 
in  bronze  gilt. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  fouth  of  St.  Helier 
is  an  ancient  chapel,  called  Notre  Dame  des  Pas.  It  takes 
irs  appellation  fr.om  an  apparition  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
to  fome  pious  prieft  v/hofe  name  is  now  forgotten;  the 
print  of  the  faotfteps  arc,  as  it  is  related,  marked  in 
the  rock,  which,  that  it  might  not  incommode  her 
feet,  became  as  foft  as  dough.  The  age  of  this  build- 
ing is  not  known,  nor  has  tradition  preferred  the  name 
of  its  founder,  any  more  than  the  date  or  particulars 
of  the  miracles,  which  probably  gave  caufc  to  its  erec-* 
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tlon.  It  has,  however,  feeming  marks  of  great  anti- 
quity :  at  prefent  it  is  ufed  as  a  flore-houfe.  It  is  of 
very  rude  workmanfhip  :  the  roof  feems  to  be  ftone, 
formerly  covered  with  either  Hate  or  ftones,  cut  thin 
like  tiles. 

Near  the  town  is  an  ancient  monument,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a  temple  of  the  druids.  It  was  covered 
with  earth,  perhaps  by  the  druids  themfelves,  to  fecure 
it  from  profanation  by  the  Romans ;  in  that  ftate  it 
had  much  the  appearance  of  a  large  barrdw  or  tumu- 
lus. It  continued  thus  hidden  till  the  colonel  of  the 
St.  Helier  militia  procuring  the  ground  to  be  levelled 
for  the  more  convenient  exercife  of  his  corps,  the; 
workmen  difcovered  and  cleared  it» 

Many  other  druidical  monuments  have  been  difco- 
Vered  here,  and  in  the  neighbouring  iflands  of  Guern- 
fey,'  Alderney,  and  Sark  ;  but  moft  of  them  have  been 
pulled  down,  and  ufed  for  building  or  repairing  fences; 
this,  however,  proves  that  none  of  them  were  very  large. 

This  temple  confided  of  a  circle  of  about  twenty 
feet  diameter,  formed  by  rude  unhewn  ftones  fet 
upright,  and  when  entire  had  within  it  fix  cells  co- 
vered at  the  top,  and  open  inwards  towards  it  cen- 
tre, called  Cromlehs.  The  area  of  the  largeft  of  thefe 
was  about  four  feet  three  inches  fquare,  its  height 
three  feet  feven  inches  ;  another  of  lefs  area  me.afures 
four  feet  in  height :  one  of  thefe  cells,  on  the  north- 
eafl  fide,  has  been  demolished,  whether  by  the  work- 
men in  the  difcovery,  or  otherwife,  is  not  certain.  To 
this  circle,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide,  is  attached  a  covered 
entrance,  the  uprights  compofed  of  many  rough  ftones 
fet  parallel  to  the  diameter,  and  covered  at  the  top  by 
four  equally  irregular ;  this  paffage  meafures  on  the 
infide  about  fifteen  feet  in  depth,  five  feet  three  inches 
in  breadth,  and  four  feet  four  inches  in  height.  About 
five  or  fix  feet  louth-eaft  of  the  entrance  is  a  fingle 
ftone,  that  feemingly  belonged  to  the  temple.  Two 
medals  were  found  here ;  one  of  the'  emperor  Clau- 
dius, the  impreffion  on  the  other  «bliterated  by  time. 
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-About  fifty  yards  fouth  from  the  temple  are  five 
places  in  the  form  of  graves,  lined  with  ftone  on  even- 
fide,  but  not  paved  ;  their  directions  eaft  and  weft. 

Elizabeth  caftle  (lands  on  a  fmall  ifland,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  fouth-weft  of  the  town 
of  St.  Helier,  from  whence,  at  low  water,  there 
is  a  dry  paflage  over  the  fands  called  the  bridge, 
by  the  natives  it  is  vulgarly  called  Le  Chateau 
de  I'lflet,  or  fimply  1'Iflet,  or  Little  Ifland.  The 
fpot  whereon  it  (lands  was  once  the  fite  of  a  mo- 
jiaftery  of  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguf- 
tine,  built  in  honour  of  St.  Helier  a  martyr,  murdered 
by  forne  pagan  Normans,  or,  as  others  fay,  Vandals. 

A  fmall  ruin,  called  the  hermitage,  faid  to  have 
been  his  retreat,  is  ftill  remaining  on  a  rock  fouth  of 
the  caftle.  The  remains  of  ihe  church  of  this  monaf- 
tery,  Falle  fays,  was  yet  in  being  within  his  remem- 
brance ;  indeed  its  choir  was  a  long  time  kept  up  for 
a  chapel  to  the  caftle,  but  was  deftroyed  to  make  room 
for  lodgments,  and  to  enlarge  the  parade.  The  fame 
author  further  adds,  that  there  was  a  tradition,  that  all 
the  land,  between  the  caftle  and  the  town,  now  over- 
flowed by  the  fea,  was  once  rich  meadow.  This  caftle 
was  firft  projected  in  the  year  1551;  in  purfuance 
whereof  all  the  bells  in  the  ifland,  except  one  in  each- 
church,  were  ordered  to  be  taken  d.»wn  'and  fold,  to 
defray  part  of  the  expence  j  and  it  is  reported,  that  the 
(hip  loaded  with  thefe  bells,  which  were  tranfported  to 
St.  Maloes  for  fale,  fuddenly  funk  going  out  of  the 
liarbour;  this  was  bv  many  deemed  a  puniihment  for 
what  they  called  facrilege.  Whether  on  this  account. 
or  ibme  other,  is  not  now  known,  the  building  did  not 
fc.ice  place  till  the  next  reign  j  when  in  1586,  under  the 
regency  of  the  Paulets,  the  upper  ward  was  built,  and 
named  Elizabeth  caftle,  in  honour  of  that  queen  ;  every 
houfe  in  the  ifland  contributing  four  days'  wqrk  towards 
its  conftrudTion.  The  lower  ward  was  built  in  the 


isign  of  King  Charles  I.  about  the  year  1636. 
Chaflcs'fort'-was  added  during.  the  troubles; 
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of  all,  the  Green  was  walled  in,  in  1665,  on  the  appre- 
henfion  of  a  French  war. 

This  fortrefs  is  of  a  very  irregular  form,  adapted  to 
the  ground  on  which  it  ftands.  It  is  divided  into  three 
wards,  the  outer,  the  lower,  and  upper.  The  entrance 
is  on  the  north  fid?,  through  a  gate  in  the  angle  formed 
by  a  kind  of  curtain  and  the  outer  wall  of  Charles  fort. 
This  curtain  is  likewife  flanked  by  another  irregular 
baftion  on  the  eaft.  Entering  this  gate,  on  the  right  is 
the  guard- room,  and  patting  through  the  fecon>1  gate  you 
come  into  a  large  area,  having  on  its  weft  fide  a  battery 
for  fifteen  guns,  and  on  the  eaft  the  old  ruined  barracks. 

This  is  the  outer  ward,  which,  befides  the  battery  and 
works  here  mentioned,  has  alfo  two  other  baftions  near 
its  centre  and  oppofite  each  other.  This  ward  was 
built  after  the  reftoration,  when  Sir  Thomas  Morgan 
was  governor.  The  walls,  being  laid  with  loam  inftead 
of  mortar,  are  very  much  decayed. 

Leaving  the  outer  ward,  another  gate  leads  into  the 
lower  ward,  alfo  defended  by  feveral  baftions  and  half- 
baftions,  having  fomewhat  the  appearance  of  a  crown- 
work  when  viewed  from  the  eaft.  Here  arc  the  bar- 
racks, built  in  the  year  1735  and  1755 ,  the  ordnance 
yard,  ftore-rooms,  powder  magazines,  mafter  gunner's 
houfe,  canteen,  mainguard,  and  other  buildings. 

The  upper  ward,  or  Elizabeth's  caftle, ftands  on  a  rock: 
in  it  was  the  governor's  houfe  and  other  offices,  lately 
in  ruins  ;  alfo  the  faluting  platform,  with  its  magazine. 

Jn  the  year  1651  this  caftle  was  befieged  by  the 
parliament's  forces,  long  valiantly  defended  by  Sir 
George  de  Carteret,  till  a  powder  magazine  in  the 
vault,  part  of  the  old  church,  being  fet  on  fire  by  a  bomb, 
did  great  damage,  and  deftroyed  a  number  of  people, 
and  fo  difheartened  the  reft  that  they  began  to  think  of 
a  furrender ;  and  King  Charles,  unable  to  procure  them 
iiny  aflirlance  from  France,  advifing  and  directing  the 
governor  and  garrifon  to  make  the  beft  conditions  for 
themfelv  es :  thefe  confiderations,  with  a  want  of  provi- 
fions,  induced  de  Carteret  to  furrender,  when  he  and 
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his  garrifon  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  waf. 
This  was  the  laft  fortrefs  which  held  out  for  the  king. 
Mount  Orgueil  caftle,  or  Gowray  caflle.  This 
fortrefs  was  called  Gowray,  from  the  adjacent  village 
of  that  name;  the  prefent  appellation  of  Mount  Orgueil 
is  derived  from  the  proud  or  lofty  promontory,  on 
which  it  is  fituated ;  a  title,  according  to  the  vulgar 

•  ^" 

tradition,  given  it  by  Henry  V.;  hut  this  opinion,  Mr. 
Falle  corrects  in  his  fecond  edition  of  his  hiftory  of 
this  ifland,  and  there  attributes  it  to  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence. Neither  the  age  or  founder  of  this  building  are 
afcertained;  common  report  gives  its  conftruclion  to 
Robert  Curthofe.  It,  however,  was  in  being,  and 
occurs  in  hiftory,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  this  caftle  was  more 
than  once  attacked  by  the  French,  who  were  always 
repulfed.  In  one  of  thefe  attacks,  the  governor  Drogo 
de  Barentin  feigneur  de'  Roft-1  being  flain,  he  was  fuc* 
ceeded  in  his  command  by  Renaud  de  Cartcret,  a  valiant 
and  experienced  fddier.  The  latter  end  of  this  reign 
this  fortrefs  was  again  attacked  by  Bertrand  du  Guef- 
clin,  conftable  of  France,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
10,000  men,  wherein  was  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and 
the  flower  of  the  French  army. 

The  fiege  was  carried  on  with  great  fkill  and  vigour, 
and  as  gallantly  defended;  fome  of  the  outer  works  were 
thrown  down  by  (Up ;  when  at  length,  to  fave  the  effu- 
fion  of  blood,  it  was  agreed,  that  if  it  was  not  relieved 
before  the  next  Michaelmas,  the  befiegers  {hould  be  put 
in  pofleflion.  On  this,  the  conftable  retired,  and  the 
caftle  was  relieved  within  the  ftated  time  by  a  fleet  from 
England. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  V.  this  edifice  was  repaired, 
and,  as  has  before  been  obferved,  received  the  name  of 
Mount  Orgueil,  which  it  has  ever  fince  borne.  It  was 
at  this  time  conceived  to  be  of  fuch  importance,  that, 
according  to  D'Argentre,  no  Frenchman  was  fuffered 
to  come  within  the  gate  without  being  firft  blindfoldrd* 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it 
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was,  under  the  pretencs  of  a  furprife,  delivered  up  to 
Surduval,  for  the  Count  de  Maulevrier,  chamberlain  of 
France,  in  confequence  of  an  agreement  between  him 
and  Queen  Margaret,  as  a  reward  for  the  affiitance  he 
had  afforded  her  hufband,  Henry  VI.,  in  England. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Edward  IV.  a  plan  was  laid  for 
expelling  the  French,  who  occupied  the  caftle  and  forne 
other  parts  of  the  ifland :  a  fleet  appeared  before  it,  and 
Philip  de  Carteret,  lord  of  St.  Ouen,  befieged  it  by  land, 
and  at  length  obliged  it  to  furrender. 

On  the  5th  of  Auguft,  1637,  W.  Prynne  was  fent 
prifoner  to  this  caftle,  where  he  remained  till  Novem- 
ber 19,  1640;  he  has  defcribed  and  celebrated  it  in  a 
copy  of  veries,  entitled,  "  A  Poetical  Defcription  of 
Mount  Orgueil  Caftle,  in  the  Me  of  Jerfey,  interlaced 
with  fome  brief  meditations  from  its  rocky,  fteep,  and 
lofty  fituation."  In  the  civil  wars  in  the  year  -1651., 
this  caftle,  which  had  long  been  held  for  the  king,  was 
befieged  and  taken,  after  a  fhort  refiftance,  by  Hain.es,  the 
republican  general ;  the  trifling  defence  it  made  is  owing, 
as  it  is  reported,  to  its  being  much  out  of  repair,  ir 
having  been  neglected  in  favour  of  Elizabeth  caftje, 

GUERNSEY, 

GUERNSEY,  fituated  about  20  miles  north-call:  from 
Jerfey,  was  anciently  called  Sarmia,  or  Sarnia.  It  i& 
about  eleven  miles  long,  eight  broad,  and  30  in  circum- 
ference :  though  belonging  to  England,  and  ranked  in 
the  diocefe  of  Winchefter,  it  L  governed  by  the  laws  of 
Normandy,  of  which  it  was  anciently  a  part ;  and  the 
French  language  is  that  which  the  inhabitants  generally 
'fpeak.  It  Cuntains  ten  pariihes,  but  only  eight  churches^ 
four  of  the  parifhes  having  been  formed  into  two.  Th5 
air  is  healthy,  and  the  foil,  though  mountainous,  tolera* 
fcly  fertile,  though  not  equally  fo  with  Jerfey:  the  or- 
chards are  numerous,  and  cider  forms  the  principal  <Jri:nJc 
of  the  inhabitants. 
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The  coaft  is  defended  by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  rugged 
and  fteep,  among  which  is  found  emcril,  or  emery,  ufed 
principally  by  jewellers  and  lapidaries  to  polifh  precious 
ftones.  Coals  are  imported  from  England,  but  the 
common  people  burn  vraic,  or  fea-weed,  for  want  of 
other  fuel. 

When  the  reformation  was  firft  introduced  into  the 
ifland,  the  Genevan  ritual  was  obferved ;  but  this  has 
given  way  to  the  fervice  of  the  church  of  England, 
which  is  now  univerfally  ufed.  The  convention  of  the 
Itates  confifts  of  a  governor,  coroners,  jurats,  clergy, 
and  conftable,  one  of  the  clergy  is  commifiary  to  the 
Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  is  called  dean  :  the  fame  may 
be  faid  of  Jerfsy.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade  to  Newfoundland  and  the  Mediterranean.  The 
ftaple  manufacture  is  knit  ftockings.  Port  St.  Pierre 
is  the  only  town. 

The  privilege  of  a  free  trade  in  time  of  war  was  ex- 
tended to  all  thefe  iflands  by  the  general  confent  of  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  and  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV. ;  but  the  iflands  rendered  this  privilege  void 
by  fitting  out  privateers :  the  annoyance  of  which  is  a 
fufficient  inducement  for  the  French  to  wifh  thofe 
iflands  their  own.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  they 
rnade  themielves  matters  of  a  part  of  Guernfey,  and 
leized  Mount  Orgeuil  caftle  in  the  ifland  of  Jerfey; 
but  were  foon  driven  out  by  Richard  Harlefton,  valet 
of  the  crown,  who,  for  his  bravery,  was  rewarded  with 
the  government  of  the  ifland  and  command  of  the  gar- 
rifon.  In  the  year  1549  an  attempt  was  made  by  Leo 
Strozzi,  admiral  of  the  French  gallics,  to  feize  on  fome 
ihips  in  the  road ;  but  not  being  able  to  fucceed,  he 
failed  to  attack  the  ifland  of  Jerfey,  and  was  there  re- 
puKcd  with  great  tafs.  Guernfey  gives  title  of  baron  to 
the  Earl  of  Aylesford. 

Port  St.  Pierre,  or  St.  Peter's  port,  is  fituated  in  z. 
bay  on  the  eaft  tide  of  the  ifland,  wh;ch  affords  a  good 
road  from  which  veflels  can  go  out  with  any  wind.  , 

Caftle  Cornet  Hands  on  a  rock  bearing  eaft  by  fouth 
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from  the  town  and  harbour,  and  commands  the  channel 
near  this  part  of  the  ifland ;  at  high  water  it  is  farrounded 
by  the  fea,  and  indeed  is  never  quite  dry  but  at  the  ebb 
of  fpring  tides.  It  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the 
governors  of  Guernfey,  till  demoliflied  by  the  blowing 
up  of  the  magazine  in  the  year  1672. 

At  what  time  this  caftle  was  firft  conftru&ed  is  not 
well  known;  tradition  makes  Robert  Curthofe  the 
founder  of  all  the  caftles  in  this  and  the  neighbouring; 
illands ;  though,  in  all  likelihood,  they  were  not  entirely 
deftitute  of  fortrefTes  before'  his  time.  Probably  the 
great  repairs,  as  well  as  entire  new  conftruclions  he 
made,  might  give  rile  to  this  general  opinion  j  be  that 
as  it  may,  very  little  of  his  works  remains  in  this  build- 
ing, the  many  repairs  and  additions  it  has  undergone, 
having  in  a  manner  changed  its  form  and  appearance  ; 
the  very  ancient  part  and  ftriking  feature,  namely,  the 
large  tower,  having  been  demolilhed  by  the  dreadful  ac- 
cident above  mentioned. 

It  has  befides  undergone  many  fieges  and  attacks, 
fome  of  which  here  follow.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
the  French  invaded  Guernfey,  and  took  Caftle  Cornet, 
which  was  obliged  to  furrender  for  want  of  provifion 
and  ammunition  ;  the  invaders  were  foon  repulfed,  and 
'  the  caftle  retaken  by  the  inhabitants.  Soon  after  Ed- 
ward III.  affumed  the  title  of  king  of  France,  it  was 
again  taken  by  one  Maraus,  a  Frenchman,  and  held  for 
three  year?.  In  the  year  1372  the  ifland  is  fuid  to  have 
been  ravaged  by  one  Evans  of  Wales,  an  adventurer, 
at  the  head  of  a  crew  of  pirates.  This  caftle  was  a!ft» 
twice  attacked  by  the  foldiers  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
the  fecond  time  fuftained  a.  long  fiege,  until  their  pro- 
vifions  were  entirely  fpent,  when  they  furrendered  on 
honourable  terms. 

At  the  revolution,  a  regiment  was  quartered  in  thefe 
i (lands,  part  of  which  had  pofleffion  of  this  caftle,  but 
by  the  contrivance  of  the  magistrates  of  St.  Peter  le 
Port,  and  the  defection  of  fomc  of  the  Protefti-t  ofH- 
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eers  irt  that  corps,  the  popifh  part  of  the  garrifon 
disarmed. 

Very  ccnfiderable  repairs  and  additions  were  done  to 
this  caft!e  in  the  rei^n  of  Quern  Elisabeth  ;  indeed  fuch 
\v;;s  forrrerly  the  attention  paid  to  it,  that  according  to 
t)iccy  (who  wrote  nn  hitlory  of  this  ifland),  formerly 
all  Inch  as  kept  carts  or  boats  were  obliged,  when  re- 
quired, to  carry  ftone,  fand,  and  other  materials  for 
building  or  repairs  wanting  here;  peifons  who  did  not 
keep  carts  were,  if  of  fufficient  r.bility,  to  hire  them; 
the  poorer  fo;t  to  labour  perfonally;  ail  fhangers  were 
bound  to  work  gratis  four  days  in  a  year. 

The  parrifon  in  peaceable  times  confifted  of  the  go- 
vernor, the  lieutenant,  the  marfhal,  the  porter,  the  futler, 
the  mafter  gunner,  fmith,  carpenter,  boatman,  and 
watchman,  who  gave  fignals  on  a  bell  of  the  approach 
of  any  fleet,  and  only  14  private  foidiers;  in  time  of 
waf  thefe  foldiers  were  augmented  to  28,  befides  which 
the  governor  might  command  out  of  the  ifland  fuch 
number  of  expert  foldiers  as  he  fhould  think  fit ;  thefe 
were  to  be  clothed  annually,  and  called  the  caftle  re* 
tinue,  and  were  bound  to  repair  thither  on  any  alarm  : 
but  this  mode  of  garrifon  has  been  long  out  of  ufe,  the 
duty  being  done  by  troops  fent  from  England  ;  and  in 
Dieey's  account,  publifhed  in  the  year  1751,  he  fays, 
<c  A  fine  fort  or  garrifon  for  the  troops  fent  over  was 
lately  eredted  j"  probably  by  fort,  or  garrifon,  he  means 
barracks* 

The  Marfh  caftle  ftands  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
town,  in  a  low  marfliy  fpot,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
denomination.  The  inhabitants  can  give  no  forr,  of  ac- 
count of  the  builder,  nor  time  of  eredtion.  From  the 
Angularity  of  its  ccnftru&ion  its  feems  of  D<niih  ori- 
gin, being  of  an  oval  figure,  without  any  contrivance 
or  projection  for  flanks;  a  circumftance  rarely,  if  ever, 
omitted  in  Norman  fortifications  ;  it  is  befides  com- 
manded from  an  eminence  on  the  weft.  This  caftle 
confifts  of  three  parts  or  areas,  one  within  the  other  ; 
the  outermoft  defended  by  a  wall  with  a  parapet ;  ths  fe- 
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cond  by  a  ditch  and  wall ;  and  round  the  third,  or  keep, 
is  alfo  a  kind  of  ditcn,  an  \  in  tne  cc-ntre  the  natural 
rock :  no  traces  of  any  buildings  are  to  be  feen.  The 
walls  are  about  ten  feet  high,  moderately  thick,  and 
built  with  very  rough  coarfe  ftones,  or  roughly  laid 
with  mortar  :  the  area  they  enclofe  is  fomewhat  about 
two  acres.  They  are  at  prefent  ahnoil  covered  with 
ivy.  Tne  entrances  are  on  ths  north  and  fouth  fides, 

"St.  Michael's,  or  the  Vale  cuftle,  ftands  ia  thai 
part  of  the  ifl.md  called  the  Vale,  on  an  eminence 
near  the  fea:  it  is  of  an  irregular  figure;  the  walls, 
which  are  garniihed  with  a  parapet,  are  defended 
by  four  round  towers  and  a  double  ditch  ;  the  walls 
are  rudely  built  wilh  rough  ftone.  On  a  tower,  facing 
the  weft,  are  the  remains  of.  machicolations, 
area  enclofed  within  the  walls  is,  by  eftimation,  a  little 
above  an  acre  :  in  the  centre  of  this  area,  a  large  portion 
of  bare  natural  rock  remains  uncleared;  this,  it  is  faid, 
ferved  as  a  foundation  for  (omz  elevated  building;  at 
p:-efent,  however,  there  are  no  traces  of  any  workman- 
ftiip  about  it.  The  infide  is  full  of  the  ruins  of  dwelling* 
houfes  clofe  to  the  walls,  particula-ly  on  the  weft,  north, 
and  eaft  Tides.  The  well  is  nearly  oppoiite  the  chief 
entrance?  which  was  the  moft  eafternmoit  angle,  through 
a  great  gate  with  a  circular  arch.  Strengthened  with  a 
portcullis,  the  grove  of  which  is  ftill  vifible;  fomewhat 
like  another  entrance  appears  on  the  weftern  fide  of  d>2 
cattle. 

The  origin  of  this  caftle  is  involved  in  the  fame  ob-» 
fcurity  as  that  which  envelopes  the  other  fortrefTes  of 
thefe  iflands ;  it  is  however  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
year  nn,  in  a  MS.  called  La  Dcdicace,  preserved  irj 
the  ifland,  recording  the  confacration  of  their  churches, 
Remont  Sauvage,  governor  and  caotajn  of  the  caftle 
and  paiifh  of  the  Vale,  being  therein  mentioned  as  at-» 
tending  the  confecration  of  the  Vale  church.  Mention 
is  alfo  made  of  this  caiHe  in  a  popular  poem,  reciting  a 
piratical  invafion  made  in  the  year  1372,  by  one  Evans 
pf  Wales,  wherein  it  appears  Edmun4  RoiTs  was  the 
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governor  of  the  caftle,  which  is  ft  vied  the  powerful  caf- 
tle  of  the  archangel :  at  prefent  it  is  the  property  of  the 
crown. 

ALDERNEY. 

ALDKRNEY  is  feparated  from  the  coaff.  of  France  by  a 
narrow  channel,  called  the  Race  of  Alderney  ;  and  by 
the  French  Le  Ras  de  Blanchart :  a  very  dangerous 
pafTage  when  the  currents  contend  with  violent  winds. 
Through  this  paffage  the  French  made  their  efcape  after 
the  battle  off  La  Hogue,  in  1692.  On  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  ifland  is  a  to.vn,  containing  about  ioo  houfes,  with 
a  harbour  for  frmll  veflels  only :  it  is  about  eight  or 
nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  foil  is  fertile. 
Near  the  coaft  of  this  ifland  is  a  range  of  dangerous 
rocks,  full  of  eddies,  called  by  feameu  the  Cafquets. 
This  was  the  place  where  the  fon  of  Henry  I.  was  loft, 
and  where  many  brave  veflels  have  been  deftroyed. 


SARK. 

SARK  is  a  fmall  ifiand,  only  about  two  miles  in 
length,  with  a  population  of  about  300  inhabitants, 
and  furrounded  with  fteep  rocks.  Here  was  very  early 
a  convent,  founded  by  St.  Maglorius,  a  Briton,  who 
fied  from  the  Saxons  into  Armorica,  became  bifhop  of 
Do!,  and  was  the  firft  that  planted  Chriftianity  in  thefe 
iflands,  about  the  year  565. 

The  French  feized  and  kept  poffeflion  of  this  ifland 
rill  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  after  which  it  was  de- 
ferred. Philip  de  Carteret,  lord  of  St.  Ouen,  planted 
a  colony,  and  held  the  ifland,  under  the  crown,  by  pay- 
ing a  fmall  acknowledgment.  It  is  well  watered,  an4 
produces  enough  for  the  fupport  of  the  inhabitants, 
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LUNDY. 

LUNDY  ifland,  fituated  in  the  Britifh  Channel,  is, 
from  north  to  fouth,  about  three  miles  long,  but  no-where 
quite  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  very  high  land,  fome  of 
the  cliffs  meafuring  by  eftimation  800  feet  from  the 
fea :  the  rock,  which  is  chiefly  a  moor  ftone,  is  co- 
vered with  a  foil,  probably  formed  from  the  continual 
rotting  of  vegetables  :  at  the  fouth  end,  this  ftratum  is 
of  a  reafonable  thicknefs  -,  but  towards  the  north  it  is 
very  thin,  and  is  a  black,  boggy,  barren  earth,  mixed 
with  granules  of  the  moor  ftone.  Some  of  the  rocks, 
efpecially  near  the  landing-place,  are  flate,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  fand-ftone. 

There  are  many  little  bays  round  about  the  i/land,  but 
none  of  them  are  protected  from  all  winds ;  nor  is  there 
any  fafe  landing,  except  at  one,  which  is  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  fouth  end,  where  there  is  a  good  beach,  leading  to 
a  path  made  by  art  up  the  rock,  to  the  dwclling-houfe, 
or  caftle:  this  bay  is  protected  by  the  ifland  from  the 
fouth  and  weft  winds,  and  by  Rat  ifland  from  the  eaft, 
but  is  open  to  the  north-eaft. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  ifland  contains  about  2000 
acres,  about  500  of  which,  chiefly  towards  the  fouth- 
end,  are  tolerably  good  land  ;  much  of  the  middle,  in- 
land, and  the  greater  part  of  the  north,  being  rocky  and 
barren.  The  beft  part  not  having  been  in  a  ftate  of 
cultivation  for  many  years  pad,  is  now  much  overrun 
with  fern  and  heath,  and  fome  furze;  but  the  north  end 
has  little  befides  mofs  and  liverworts  to  cover  the  bare 
rock. 

There  is  an  immenfe  quantity  of  rabbits  all  over  the 
ifland ;  and  in  the  fummer  feafon  there  is  a  great  refort 
to  it  of  thofe  fpecies  of  birds  which  frequent  the  Ifle  of 
Wight  and  Flamborough-head ;  in  the  winter,  of  ftar- 
lings  and  woodcocks.  Rats  are  fo  numerous  here  as 
to  be  very  troublefome ;  they  are  all  of  the  black  fort : 
the  great  brown  rat,  which  has  extirpated  this  kind  over 
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the  greatefl  part  of  England,  not  having  yet  found  its 
way  into  the  ifland  of  LunJy. 

This  high  rock  is  by  no  means  deftitute  of  water. 
In  the  fouch  divifion  are  St.  Helen's,  St.  John's,  and 
Parfon's  wells  :  from  the  two  firft  of  which  flow  rivu- 
lets, difcharging  themfelves  down  twovallies  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  ifland.  In  the  middle:  divifion  there  is  a  fpring 
railed  Golden  well,  and  two  rivulets  towards  the  north 
end  of  this  divifion  ;  one  difcharging  on  the  eaft  fide, 
and  the  other  on  the  weft,  down  Punch-bowl  vally. 
The  north  divifion  has  no  fpring,  but  is  very  dry  and 
barren. 

The  ancient  buildings  on  this  ifland  are,  the  caftle  near 
the  fouth-eaft  point }  the  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Helen, 
tohich  was  verj  fmall,  and  now  ruined  to  the  foundations ; 
the  remains  of  a  houfe,  near  St.  Helen's  well,  where  a 
brewhoufe  was  built  fome  years  fmce ;  a  watch-tower, 
near  the  landing-place,  and  another  at  the  north  end. 
There  are  two  walls  of  moor-ftone,  running  acrofs  the 
ifland  ;  one  called  South  wall,  dividing  the  fouth  from 
the  Middle  Ifland,  the  other  called  Half-way  Way,  di- 
viding the  north  from  Middle  Ifland,  and  placed  about 
half  way  between  the  fouth  and  north  ends.  Many  ruins 
of  old  walls  are  to  be  feen,  which  were  fences  to  inclo- 
fures,  and  plainly  prove  a  great  part  of  the  ifland  to  have 
been  once  cultivated. 

In  the  year  1744,  one  John  Sharp,  then  upwards  of  56 
years  of  age,  was  living,  who  had  refided  in  this  ifland 
50  years:  his  father  fled  hither  having  for  fafety,  with 
Lord  Say  and  Scale,  who  for  a  while  held  it  for  the  king, 
having  fortified  it  very  ftrongly.  It  was  at  that  time 
computed  to  contain  above  TOO  inhabitants,  who  fubfifted 
by  fummering  cattle,  and  the  fale  of  feathers,  fkins,  and 
eggs.  The  rabbits  were  fo  numerous  as  to  be  little 
vaJued  but  for  their  ikins.  The  ifland  bore  exceeding 
fine  barley,  potatoes,  and  almoft  every  kind  of  garden- 
ftuffin  great  abundance. 

In  the  reign  of  William  III.  till  which  time  they 
lived  in  the  greateft  fccurity,  a  fliip  of  foice,  ore* 
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tending  to  be  a  Dutchman,  and  driven  into  the  road  by 
rniftaking  the  channel,  fent  a  boat  on  fhore,  defiring 
fome  milk  for  their  captain,  who  was  lick,  which  the 
unfufpicious  inhabitants  granted  for  feveral  days.  At 
length  the  crew  informed  them  of  the  captain's  death, 
and  begged  leave,  if  there  was  any  church  or  confe- 
crated  ground  on  the  ifland,  to  depofit  his  corpfe  on  it ; 
nnd  alfo  requeued  the  favour  of  all  the  iflanders  to  be 
prefent  at  the  ceremony,  which  was  immediately  com- 
plied with  :  accordingly  the  coffin  was  landed,  and  by 
the  affiftance  of  the  inhabitants  carried  to  the  grave : 
they  thought  it  remarkably  heavy,  yet  were  without 
the  leaft  fufpicion  of  any  hoftile  intentions.  As  foou 
as  they  had  refted  it,  they  were  defired  to  quit  the  cha- 
pel, intimating  that  the  cuftom  of  their  country  forbad 
foreigners  to  be  fpeftators  of  that  part  of  the  ceremony 
which  they  were  then  going  to  perform,  but  that  they 
fhould  be  admitted  in  a  few  minutes  to  fee  the  body  in- 
terred. They  had  not  waited  long  without  the  walls, 
before  the  doors  were  fuddenly  thrown  open,  and  a  body 
of  armed  men,  furnifhed  from  the  feigned  receptacle 
of  the  dead,  rufhed  out  and  made  them  all  prifoners. 

The  poor  diftreffed  iflanders  then  foon  difcovered  thefe 
pretended  Dutchmen  were  French,  and  were  not  a  little 
hurt  to  find  ftratagem  prevail,  where  force  would  have 
been  ineffectual ;  and  the  more  particularly  fo,  as  they 
had  lent  affiftance  to  forward  their  own  ruin.  The 
enemy  immediately  feized  50  horfes,  300  goats,  500 
fheep,  and  fome  bullocks :  after  referving  what  they 
thought  proper  for  their  own  ufe,  they  ham-ftringed 
the  remainder  of  the  horfes  and  bullocks,  threw  the 
ftieep  and  goats  into  the  fea,  and  {tripped  the  inhabi- 
tants of  every  valuable,  eyen  to  their  clothes;  and  fo 
much  were  they  bent  on  deftru&ion,  that  a  large  quan- 
tity of  meal  happening  to  be  in  certain  lofts,  under  which 
was  fome  fait  for  curing;  of  n(h,  they  fcuttlcd  the  floor; 
fo  mixing  the  meal  and  fait  together,  i'poiled  both.  Thus 
fatiated  with  plunder  and  mifchief,  they  threw  the  guns 
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over  the  cliffs,  and  left  the  ifland  in  a  moft  deftitute 
and  difconfolate  condition.  A  fimilar  ftratagem  is  told 
by  Sic  Walter  Raleigh  as  having  been  made  ufe  of  by 
fome  Flemings  in  retaking  the  ifland  of  Sark  from  the 
French,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

..This  ifland  is,  by  purchafe,  the  fole  property  of  Sir 
John  Borlafe  Warren,  hart.  A  family  conftantly  refides 
here  to  take  care  of  the  ifland  for  the  proprietor.  The 
caftle  has  large  outworks,  and  was  furrounded  by  a 
ditch,  which  may  be  traced  in  many  parts. 


MAN. 

THE  ifland  of  MAN  is  fituated  in  the  Irifh  Sea,  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  coaft  of  England  at  St.  Bee's 
light-houfe,  near  Whitehaven ;  eighteen  from  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Kirkcudbright; 
twenty-fix  from  the  neareft  part  of  Ireland,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Strangford  Lough ;  and  forty  from  the  extreme 
point  of  the  ifland  of  Anglefea:  it  is  about  thirty  miles  in 
length  ;  where  broadeft  about  twelve ;  and  feventy 
in  circumference.  Some  authors  derive  the  name  from 
the  Saxon  word  mang,  which  fignifies  among ;  but 
mono,  from  which  the  word  man  is  as  likely  to  be 
formed,  was  ufed  by  Caefar,  prior  to  any  knowledge  of 
it  by  the  Saxons.  The  natives  derive  it  ff'om  Manna 
Man  Maclea?.  a  king  who  firft  conquered  the  ifland. 

In  the  tenth  century  it  was  fubdued  by  Orry,  a  Dane, 
at  that  time  king  of  the  Orcades  and  the  Wefternjflands, 
and  continued  under  kings  of  Danifli  or  Norwegian 
defcent,  till  in  the  I3th  century  it  was  conquered  by 
Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland :  under  that  crown  it 
was  governed  by  Thanes. 

In  the  year  1344,  Sir  William  Montactite,  who  mar- 
ried a  defcendant  of  Godred  Crouan,  one  of  the  kings, 
and  was  himfelf  fprung  from  a  branch  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, Jaid  claim  to  the  crown,  and  having  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  Edward' III.  driven  out  the  Scots,  was  by  the 
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fame  prince  feated  on  the  throne  of  Man  ;  acknowledg- 
ing the  king  of  England  as  lord  paramount. 

Henry  iV.  gave  the  ifland  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  and 
his  heirs,  one  of  which  was  by  Henry  VII.  created 
earl  of  Derby.  By  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
feventh  earl,  in  default  of  male  heirs,  the  feigniory  was 
transferred  to  the  Duke  of  Athol. 

Although  the  kings  of  England  claimed  fovereignty 
in  chief,  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  government  or 
laws  ;  and  the  prince's  power  was  fufficiently  ample  : 
he  coined  money,  he  appointed  the  governor  and 
bifhop,  punifhed  or  pardoned  delinquents,  and  exercifed 
other  ads  of  royalty.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Britifh  revenue  fuffering  greatly  by  fmug- 
gling  carried  on  in  the  ifland,  the  miniftry  made  pro- 
pofals  to  the  Duke  of  Athol  to  purchafe  the  feigniory  ; 
and  in  the  year  1765  an  agreement  took  place,  by  which 
the  duke  fold  the  royalty  for  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  to 
which  parliament  afterwards  added  an  annuity,  for  the 
joint  lives  of  the  duke  and  duchefs,  of  two  thoufand. 

The  bifhop's  fee,  fuppofed  to  have  been  founded  by 
St.  Patrick,  was,  during  the  Norwegian  kings,  fuffragan 
of  the  Archbifhop  of  Dromheim  :  but  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament, paffed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  an- 
nexed to  the  province  of  York. 

The  bifhoprics  of  SoJor  and  Man  were  united,  and 
continued  until  conquered  by  the  English,  fince  which 
the  Bifhop  of  Man  kept  this  title,  and  the  Scotch  biftop 
{tiled  himfdf  Bifhop  of  the  Ifles,  anciently  Epifcopus 
Infularum  Sodorenfmm. 

The  bifhoprics  formerly  annexed  to  the  fee  of  the  Ifles, 
has  been  feparated  about  400  years.  The  prelates  of 
the  Weftern  Ifles  had  three  places  of  refidence,  Icolum- 
kill,  Man,  and  Bute;  and  in  ancient  writs  are  promif- 
cuoufly  ftyled,  Eplfcop'i  Afannite.  et  Infulamm,  Epifcopi 
Abudarum,  and  Epifcopi  Sodorenfes ;  which  laft  title  the 
bifhops  of  the  Ifles  retain,  as  well  as  the  prefent  bifhops 
of  Man.  The  cathedral  of  lona,  or  Icolum  Kill,  was 
dedicated  to  our  Saviour  j  in  Greek  Soter:  hence  Soter- 
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enfis,  a  name  which  was  frequently  given  by  Danifli 
writers  to  the  Weftern  Ifles,  and  now  corrupted  to  So- 
dorenfis.  The  civil  war  in  Scotland  enabling  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians  to  feize  the  ifle  of  Man  and  the 
Weftern  Iflands,  it  is  probable  they  tranfplanted  the  fee 
to  Man.  When  annexed  by  Edward  III.  to  England, 
the  lords  of  Man  fet  up  bifhops  of  their  own,  and  the 
Scottifh  monarchs  continued  their  bifhops  of  the  Ifles, 
of  which  the  records  are  but  imperfect. 

Buchanan  fays,  that  the  word  of  Sodor  was,  before 
his  time,  the  name  of  rf  town  in  the  ifle  of  Man.  In 
Cough's  edit,  of  Cafnden,  it  is  faid,  this  title  was  given 
to  the  fmall  ifland  of  Peel,  which  the  Norwegians  call 
Holm,  within  mufket-fhot  of  Man,  and  on  which  the 
ruins  of  Peel  caftle,  cathedral,  &c.  now  ftaml. 

Admitting  the  tru'.h  of  thefe  ftatements,  it  does  not 
account  for  the  word  always  preceding  that  of  Man,  as 
if  it  were  only  one  fmall  ifland  adjoining,  it  would  be 
putting  the  inferior  before  the  fuperior.  But  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  moft  rational  account  of  it:  The  Weftern 
Iflands  were  divided  into  two  clufters,  in  the  Norwe- 
gian's language  termed  Suder  and  Norder,  fignifying 
Southern  and  northern  ;  an  ey,  or  ayy  an  ifland;  divided 
by  Ardenamurchan,  a  point  or  promontory  in  Argyle- 
fhire.  Aian  was  included  in  the  Sudereys,  or  Suder, 
which,  Ariglicifed,  became  Sodor  ;  and  all  the  ifles  being; 
included  in  one  diocefe,  under  the  Norwegian  princes, 
the  bifhop  was  termed  the  Biiliop  of  Man  and  the  Ifles, 
or  the  Bifhop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  Since  Man  has  been 
annexed  to  England,  and  feparated  from  the  Ifles,  the 
bifhop  has  exercifed  no  jurifdicticn  over  them,  but  the 
title  is  retained,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  king  of  Eng- 
land aflumed  the  title  of  King  of  France  :  he  was  former- 
ly reckoned  a  baron,  but  never  fat  in  the  houfe  of  peers, 
becaufc  he  held  of  a  fubjecl,  and  not  of  a  king  ;  yet  h.uh 
the  higheft  feat  in  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation,  and 
is  equally  a  bifhop  as  to  jurifdiiSlion  and  ordination. 

The  regular  ports  of  the   ifland  are  Douglas,  under 
which  Port  Moore,  Cornay,  Laxey,'  Gar  wick,  Groud-'l, 
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Concan,  Port  Sodrie,  and  Greenwick,  are  dependent 
creeks;  Derby  Haven,  with  Caftletown,  Poolevzfli, 
Port  le  Marie,  Port  Iron,  Flefhwick,  and  Noorble,  arc 
creeks ;  Peel,  to  which  there  are  three  creeks,  Glen- 
may,  Glenwilliam,  and  Ballaugh ;  and  Ramfay,  to  which 
are  fubje<St  Lanemoore,  Port  Cranftail,  and  Port  League. 
From  Liverpool,  the  paflage  is  on  an  average  per- 
formed in  two  tides ;  and  from  Whitehaven,  whence 
the  packet  fails,  the  voyage  is  ufually  performed  in 
twelve  hours.  The  packet  fails  every  Monday,  if  pof- 
fible,  ilays  three  days  on  the  ifland,  and  then  returns  to 
Whitehaven:  in  this  veflel  there  are  good  accommo- 
dations for  paflengers. 

The  coafts  of  the  ifle  of  Man  abound  with  a  variety 
of  fine  fifh  :  the  f^lmon  frequents  th^  bays  from  July 
,to  September :  the  rock-cod  is  efteemed  fuperior  to  the 
gray  or  common  fo/t ;  when  firft  taken  it  is  qf  a  fine 
red  colour,  and  of  a  fuperior  flavour  to  the  others.  A 
marine  animal,  called  the  battlecock,  is  found  fome- 
times  flicking  to  the  rocks  j  it  has  almoft  all  the  defira- 
ble  qualities  of  the  turtle,  abounding  with  a  fub- 
Jftance  that  is  efteemed  a  fubftitute  for  the  delicious 
green  fat.  A  fifh,  termed  a  blockin,  fomewhat  between 
a  herring  and  a  whiting,  and  eels,  are  caught  by  a  line 
and  worms :  the  fands  abound  with  fmall  eels,  called 
here  gibbons,  or  fand-eels.  Cod,  ling,  gurnet,  and  moft 
flat  fifh,  are  in  plenty,  and  extremely  good.  But  it  is  her- 
rings which  are  their  grand  fupport ;  it  is  thefe  only  can 
roufe  the  dormant  energy  of  the  Mankfman's  mind, 
Simulating  him  to  induftry,  and  enlivening  the  whole 
ifland. 

From  an  eminent  writer  we  learn,  that  herrings 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  iflue  from  the  remote 
recefles  of  the  north,  in  a  body  furpaffing  defcription, 
and  almoft  exceeding  the  power  of  imagination.  The 
firft  column  detached  moves  towards  the  weft,  by  the 
coafts  of  Newfoundland,  towards  North  America.  The 
eaftern  column,  proceeding  leifurely  by  the  coafts  of 
Ireland,  fends  off  one  divifion  along  the  coafts  of  Nor- 
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way,  wHch  foon  divides  into  two,  and  pafles  by  the 
ftraits  of  the  Sound  into  the  Baltic  ;  the  other  towards 
Holftein,  Bremen,  &c.  The  larger  and  deeper  column 
falls  directly  upon  the  ifles  of  Shetland  and  Orkney, 
and  paffing  thefe  divides  into  two  ;  the  eaftern  column 
moves  by  the  fide  of  Britain,  detaching  gradually  fmaller 
fhoals  to  the  fea  of  Friezeland,  Holland,  Zealand, 
Flanders,  and  France ;  while  the  weftern  column 
pafles  on  the  other  fide  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
remains  of  the  body  re-aflemble  in  the  Channel,  and 
proceeding  thence  to  the  ocean,  retire  to  their  afylum 
in  the  north,  where  in  peace  and  fafety  they  repair  the 
lofTes  they  have  fuftained.  When  grown  large,  they  fet 
out  again  the  next  feafon,  and  makes  the  fame  tour. 

The  boat-builders  of  the  ifland  of  Man  are  very 
expert,  conftrufting  entirely  by  the  eye,  making  no 
ufe  of  line  or  rule,  unlefs  in  laying  the  keel.  The 
Manks'  boats  are  in  fize  from,  twenty-three  to  thirty- 
three  feet  in  keel,  and  thirteen  feet  beam,  with  fix 
feet  hold:  they  are  cutter- rigged,  fail  remarkably 
faft,  and  wjthftand  a  heavy  fea :  they  feldom  exceed 
eight  tons,  and  together  with  the  nets  coft  about 
feventy  pounds.  The  produce  of  the  fifhery  is  di- 
vided into  nine  {hares  :  two  for  the  proprietor  of 
the  boat,  one  for  the  owner  of  the  nets,  and  the  other 
fix  for  the  fifhermen.  The  number  of  boats  exceeds 
four  hundred :  an  admiral  and  vice-admiral  are  elected 
annually;  the  former  is  allowed  five  pounds,  and  the 
latter  two  for  the  feafon ;  thefe  conduct  the  fleet  to  the 
herring-ground.  On  leaving  the  harbour  the  fifhermen 
invoke  the  divine  protection,  and  Bifhop  Wilfon's 
Form  of  Prayer  for  the  Herring  Fifhery  is  ufed  during 
the  feafon. 

A  chain  of  hills  and  mountains  runs  nearly  the  length 
of  the  ifland,  and  occupies  a  confiderable  part  of  the  cen- 
tre :  they  afford  pafture  for  fheep,  &c.  and  alfo  fuel  from 
the  peat-mofles. 

The  two  extremities  of  the  ifland  may  be  termed 
lowlands,  and  confift  of  good  arable  pafture:  the  fouth 
end  has  different  foils ;  the  greater  part  is  loam ;  ftiff 
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elays,  which  are  difficult  to  till,  prevail  in  fome  places, 
and  fand  in  others.."  A  lime-ftone  bottom  lies  under  a 
Very  confiderable  tracl:,  but  the  expence  of  railing  it 
prevents  its  general  ufe  on  land.  Sea-wrack,  or  alga 
marina,  is  driven  in  quantities  afhore  by  winter  ftorms, 
and  proves  a  good  manure,  but  inferior  to  farm-yard 
dung. 

The  cli  nate  is  rather  milder  than  in  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  particularly  in  win- 
ter, the  froft  and  fnow  being  flight,  and  of  fhort  conti- 
nuance $  but  the  fummers  want  that  heat  which  is 
friendly  to  vegetation  :  this  caufes  late  harvefts,  checks 
the  grain  as  to  its  fize,  and  impairs  the  ftraw. 

Froft  and  fnow  feldom  appear  before  Ohriftmas;  but 
gales  of  wind  and  rain  are  frequent,  and  of  long  con- 
tinuance. The  eafterly  winds  in  fpring  checks  the  pro- 
grefs  of  hufbandry. 

As  the  fifhery  engages  upwards  of  5000  men,  during 
the  moft  important  fummer  months,  the  getting  in  of 
the  harveft,  &c.  falls  to  the  women,  who  are  expert 
reapers,  and  do  many  other  parts  of  hufbandry ;  threfh- 
ing  is  moftly  performed  by  them  on  the  upland  farms. 

The  native  flock  of  fheep  is  fmall  and  hardy ;  when 
fatted,  they  weigh  from  five  to  eight  pounds  a  quarter : 
they  endure  the  fevereft  weather  with  little  lofs ;  the 
meat  is  fine: — this  is  the  mountain  breed.  In  other 
parts  a  larger  fort,  a  mixture  from  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
prevails,  weighing,  when  fatted,  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
pounds  per  quarter.  Two  pounds  and  a  half  is  the 
average  weight  of  the  fmaller-fized  fleeces,  and  the 
larger  rarely  exceed  feven  pounds :  it  is  not  of  the 
fineft  or  longeft  ftaple,  but  the  inhabitants  make  a 
ftrong  cloth  of  it.  There  is  a  peculiar  breed  of  fheep, 
called  Laughton,  of  the  colour  of  Spanifh  fnufF;  thefe 
are  not  hardy,  and  are  more  difficult  to  fatten.  The 
natives  like  the  cloth  and  ftockings  made  ef  this  wool. 

Poultry,  of  all  kinds,  are  numerous  and  cheap  ;  fifh 
and  eggs  are  plentiful  and  reafpnable.  The  better  kjnd* 
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of  fruit  are  not  to  be  had.     Apples  are  not  grown  in 
any  quantity. 

They  have  no  pheafants  or  nightingales ;  groufe, 
golden  plovers,  corn-creaks,  and  night-larks  abound  ; 
hares  are  comparatively  fcarce  for  the  want  of  cover  ; 
cranes,  or  herons,  frequent  the  rocks.  An  Irifh  crow, 
of  a  grey  or  lead  colour  is  found,  though  the  true 
Englifli  crow  is  fcarce.  Mr.  Tawnley  mentions  a  pied 
crow,  which  preys  on  fmall  crabs  and  marine  delica- 
cies. On  the  Calf  is  plenty  of  the  ufual  rock  birds,  the 
razor-rbill,  and  the  puffin.  The  noifesof  fea  birds  ofteiy 
indicate  a  change  of  weather.  The  cuckoo,  and  its  at- 
tendants, announce  the  genial  feafons  of  fpring  and  fum- 
mer  ;.  and  moft  of  the  fmall  birds  are  found  here. 

Furze  and  heath  are  ufed  as  fuel,  but  the  peat  bogs 
are  valuable ;  thefe  run  deep,  both  in  the  low  lands  and 
the  fummit  of  the  higheft  mountain  :  the  cottagers 
have  the  privilege  of  digging  it  on  the  common  for  the 
payment  of  a  halfpenny  per  year.  It  is  fold  for  four 
pence  a  fquare  yard,  and  the  beft  fort  for  fixpence,  to 
be  cut  and  carried  away  by  the  purchafe'r. 

The  mountain  of  Snaffield  is  580  yards  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  and  affords  on  a  clear  day  a  remarkable 
and  extenfive  profpect  of  the  coafts  of  England,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales;  but  if  this  mountain  only 
prefented  a  complete  view  of  the  ifland  and  its  various 
mountains,  it  would  be  a  peculiarly  delightful  and  grand 
jpe&acle. 

The  exports  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1790, 
were  1743  bufhels  of  potatoes,  1313  crocks  of  butter, 
20 1  boxes  and  bafkets  of  eggs,  feven  barrels  of  pork, 
and  one  barrel  and  a  half  of  beef;  195  cows  and  ox 
hide-,  in  hair ;  fifty-fix  dozen  and  ten  calves'  fkins ; 
tanned  leather,  three  hundred  weight  three  quarters 
and  thirteen  pounds  :  cows  and  ox  horns  1400;  cows 
and  ox  hair,  twenty-fix  hundred  weight  one  quarter 
and  fixteen  pounds  ;  honey,  three  hundred  weight  one 
quarter  and  twenty-four  pounds;  kelp,  1335  hundred 
weight ;  bees'  wax,  one  hundred  weight  three  quarters 
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and  twenty-one  pounds  j  wool,  and  woollen  yarn,  fe- 
venteen  hundred  weight  fifteen  pounds  ;  linen  yarn, 
158  hundred  weight  three  quarters  and  fifteen  pounds; 
lead  ore,  fixty-nine  tons :  rabbit  fkjns,  257  dozen 
and  ten. 

To  Ireland,  of  rabbit  fkins,  103  dozen;  feathers,  ten 
hundred  weight  three  quarters  and  eighteen  pounds  ; 
bacon,  forty-nine  hundred  weight  two  quarters  and 
fixteen  pounds  ;  cotton  twift,  forty  hundred  weight ; 
lime-ftone,  143  tons;  reams  of  paper  1807;  paving 
ftones,  282  tons  ;  cheefe  eleven  hundred  weight :  flate, 
102  tonsj  fycamore  and  afli  timber,  eighty  feet;  fern 
afhes,  feventeen  hundred  weight ;  hair-powder,  one 
hundred  weight ;  130  hanks  of  candle-wicks ;  one 
tomb,  or  hearth-ftone ;  and  dried  beef,  two  quarters 
and  twenty-four  pounds. 

The  Englifh  language  is  preferred  in  general.  In 
the  church,  and  in  the  courts  of  law,  it  is  indifpenfably 
neceffary.  The  loweft  clafs  underitand  Englifh,  and 
few  are  wholly  ignorant  of  it :  yet  they  are  more  ready 
at  and  attached  to  their  Manks.  Douglas  has  two 
printing  offices,  from  whence  iffue  a  Manks  almanack, 
and  a  weekly  paper,  entitled  the  Manks  Mercury,  both 
printed  in  Englifh.  They  have  neither  grammar  nor 
dictionary,  and  few,  except  the  clergy,  know  Manks 
well  enough  to  compofe  in  it. 

Mr.  Sacheverel  remarks,  that  the  Manks  language 
differs  no  more  from  Irifh,  than  the  Scotch  from  £ng- 
Jifh,  and  that  both  are  different  idioms  of  the  Erfe,  or 
Highland.  Bifhop  Philips,  a  native  of  North  Wales, 
who  translated  the  Prayer  Book  into  Manks,  obferved, 
that  moft  of  the  radix.es  were  Welch,  and  that  but  for 
his  native  language  he  could  not  have  perfected  the 
work. 

The  governor,  the  council,  the  deemfters,  and  keys, 
form  the  legiflature  of  the  ifland ;  they  are  four  feparate 
eftates,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  is  neceflary 
to  make  a  law  ;  and  when  affembled  foraj  what  is  called 
a  court  of  Tinwald. 
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The  duty  of  the  council  was  to  aflemble,  when 
called  on  by  the  lord  proprietor,  or  his  governor, 
and  give  their  alTent,  or  diflent,  to  the  laws  propofeJ. 

The  twenty-four  keys,  or"  principal  commoners,  were 
anciently  ftyled  taxiaxe,  and  the  worthieft  men  in  the 
land.  On  a  vacancy,  the  houfe  prcfents  two  names  to 
the  governor,  who  choofes  one,  and  then  takes  his 
oath  and  his  feat,  which  is  for  life,  unlefs  he  refigns,  is 
cupelled,  or  accepts  an  office  that  entitles  him  to  a  feat 
in  the  council.  The  qualifications  are  to  be  of  age,  and  in 
pofleffion  of  freehold  property;  non-refidence  is  no  dif- 
qualification  :  they  debate  upon,  approve,  or  rejeft,  any 
law  propofed  to  them.  During  the  fefiions  they  adjourn 
at  pleafure,  and  they  Can  appoint  committees  for  bufi- 
nefs ;  but  their  ability  to  continue  the  feflion,  and  the 
governor's  authority  to  prorogue  them  before  they 
chofe  to  feparate,  are  points  not  agreed  on. 

Their  privileges  are  to  eledt  a  fpeaker,  who  is  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  governor,  and  he  holds  the  office  for 
life,  without  emolument ;  he  has  however  a  right  to  kill 
game,  and  an  exemption  from  fervices  to  the  lord. 

A  grand  court  is  held  once  a-year  at  the  Tinvvall-hill, 
where  all  a&s  are  read  publicly,  and  henceforth  become 
binding  on  the  people.  The  acts  of  the  legislature,  thus 
conftituted,  are  binding  in  all  cafes.'  The  ftatute-books 
prefent  laws  and  enactments,  refpe£ting  every  object  of 
legiflation,  public  'and  private,  fan&ioned  by  a  long 
Courfe  of  yaars. 

The  if! and  is  divided  into  the  north  and  fouth  diftri<£is, 
in  which  are  feventeen  parifhes,  including  four  towns, 
Ramfay,  Peel,  Douglas,  and  CalHetown. 

The  courts  of  judicature,  are  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
where  the  governor  is  chancellor,  affifted  by  the  deem- 
fteers,  and  luch  of  his  council  as  he  (hall  fummon.  This 
court  has  a  mixed  jurifdidtion  in  matters  of  law  and 
in  equity,  and  is  more  frequently  reforted  to  in  the 
latter  than  the  former  capacity. 

It  is  (aid  to<have  its  origin  in  the  power  of  granting 
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arrefts,  of  the  perfons  and  effe&s,  which  in  civil  cafcs 
belonged  to  the  governor  alone. 

In  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  which  the  governor 
prefides  with  fuch  of  the  council  as  he  choofes  to  fum- 
mon.  This  court  takes  cognizance  of  all  difputes,  or 
offences,  relating  to  the  lord's  revenues,  righrs,  or  pre- 
rogatives ;  and  profecutions  are  here  carried  on  for  the 
recovery  of  penalties  incurred  by  frauds  upon  the 
cuftoms. 

The  common  law  courts,  the  ftyle  of  which  is  termed 
"  before  the  governor,  and  all  the  chief  officers  and 
deemfters,"  were  held  at  different  places,  for  different 
{headings. 

Befides  thefe  are  two  deemfters'  courts,  one  in  the 
northern,  the  other  in  the  fouthern  diftriift.  Thefe  fi£ 
more  frequently,  and  are  more  generally  reforted  to 
than  any  of  the  others. 

.The  deemfters  were  always  officers  of  great  dignity; 
they  were  not  only  the  chief  judges  of  trie  Ifles,  but 
were  alfothe  lord's  privy  councilors;  and  their  influence 
over  the  'people,  in  fo.ne  degree,  refembled  the  civil 
authority  of  the  ancient  Druids.  They  were  efteemed 
the  venerable  oracles  of  juftice,  and  in  their  bofotns 
refide  the  laws,  which  only  on  important  occafions  were 
divulged  to  the  people. 

There  is  likewife  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  a  Spiritual 
Court,  and  a  Court  of  general  gaol-delivery  for  the  trial 
pf  capital  offences. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  found  in  the  ifland,  are 
mounds  of  earth,  intended  for  fea*s  of  juftice,  of  which 
kind  is  the  prefent  Tinwald,  ufcd  for  that  purpofe  to 
the  prefent  time;  cairns,  or  heaps  of  ftone,  fuppofed 
to  be  burying  places  ;  long  ftones,  fet  on  end,  thought 
to  be  Danifli ;  and  ftones  in  a  circle,  by  fome  called 
places  of  worfliip,  by  others,  courts  of  juftice. 

Ran  fay,  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland,  is  a 
neat  town,  containing  about  300  houfes,  fituated  in  a 
fpacious  bay,  which  affords  good  anchorage  :  the  pre- 
frnt  harbour  is  bad,  and  only  fit  for  fmall  veflels.  It 
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is  defended  by  a  fort  and  feveral  pieces  of  cannon. 
Near  it  is  a  light-houfe,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  ufed 
.as  a  prifon. 

Ramfay  is  not  a  parifli  of  itfelf,  but  belongs  to  that 
of  St.  Maughold,  whofe  church  is  fituated  near  a  cele- 
brated promontory,  called  Maughold  Head  :  a  chapel  of 
eafe  was  erected  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  about 
the  year  1706. 

Between  Ramfay  and  Peel  is  the  parifli  of  Kirk  Mi- 
chael, and  about  a  mile  from  the  village  is  Bifhop's 
Court,  where  the  bifhops  of  the  ifland  have  a  palace, 
which  has  been  modernifed  by  the  prefent  prelate  ;  with 
a  demefne  of  about  400  acres  :  it  is  fituated  near  the 
Weft  coaft,  about  a  mile  from  the  fea. 

In  the  church-yard  is  an  ancient  crofs,  and  before 
the  church-yard  two  monuments  :  on  both  are  Runic 
infcriptions.  Near  the  chancel  is  a  tomb-ftone,  in  me- 
mory of  Bifhop  Wilfon. 

Peel,  anciently  called  Holm,  is  a  fmall  town,  with  a 
fafe  quay,  but  the  harbour  is  neglected,  and  the  pier 
deftroyed,  fo  that  only  very  fmall  veflels  can  come  in. 
The  bay  is  fpacious,  and  abounds  in  nib.. 

The  fouthern  extremity  of  the  bay  is  formed  by  Peel 
ifland,  an  extenfive  and  lofty  rock,  furrounded  by  the 
fea,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  Peel  caftle,  and  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Germains. 

The  caflle  ftands  about  an  hundred  yards  north  of  the 
town.  The  channel  which  divides  it  from  the  main 
land,  at  high  water,  is  very  deep ;  but  when  the  tide  is 
out  is  almoft  dry,  or  at  leaft  fcarcely  mid-leg  deep,  being 
only  feparated  by  a  little  rivulet  which  runs  from 
Kirk  Jarmyn  mountains.  The  ifland  is  called  Holm, 
Peel,  and  Sodor :  and  from  hence  it  is  by  fome  con- 
jectured, the  Bifhop  of  Man  prefixes  to  his  title  that  of 
bifliop  of  Sodor.  This  ifland  was  joined  to  the  main 
land  by  a  ftrong  ftone  quay,  built  fome  years  ago  to 
fccure  the  harbour,  but  now  decayed.  The  entrance  is 
on  the  fouth  fide,  where  a  flight  of  ftone  fteps,  now 
nearly  demolifhed,  though  ftrcngly  cramped  with  iron, 
come  over  the  rocks  to  the  water's  edge  ;  and  turning 
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to  the  left,  others  lead  through  a  gate- way,  in  the  fide 
of  a  fquare  tower,  into  the  caftle.  Adjoining  to  this 
tower  is  a  ftrong  vaulted  guard-room.  The  walls  en- 
clofe  an  irregular  polygon,  whofe  area  contains  about 
two  acres.  They  are  flanked  with  towers,  and  arc 
remarkably  rough,  being  built  with  a  coarfegrey  whin- 
ftone,  but  coigned  and  faced  in  many  parts  with  a  red 
gritt  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable this  ifland  has  been  fortified  in  feme  manner  ever 
fince  the  churches  were  built ;  but  the  prefent  works  arc 
faid,  by  Bifliop  Wilfon,  to  have  been  conftructed  by 
Thomas,  earl  of  Derby,  who  firft  encompafled  it  with 
a  wall,  probably  about  the  year  1500.  It  could  never 
have  been  of  any  confiderable  ftrength,  being  com- 
manded towards  the  fouth-weft  or  land  fide  by  a  high 
hill,  which  rifes  fuddenly  from  the  foot  of  its  walls. 

Here  are  the  remains  of  two  churches ;  one  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Patrick,  the  time  of  its  erection  unknown  ; 
the  other  called  St.  Germain's,  or  the  cathedral.  The 
whole  area  is  full  of  ruins  of  divers  buildings,  walls, 
and  dwelling-houfes ;  fome  of  them  inhabited  within 
thefe  few  years.  Among  them  is  one  fhewn  as  the 
bifhop's  houfe.  It  confifts  of  only  one  fmall  room  on 
a  floor,  and  has  more  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  gun- 
ner's barracks. 

Before  government  purchafed  the  royalty  of  the 
place,  this  fortrefs  was  garrifoned  by  troops  kept  in  pay 
by  the  lord  of  the  ifland. 

Here  died,  in  the  year  1237,  Olave,  king  of  Man,  to 
whom  King  Henry  ill.  granted  fafe  conduit,  and  fettled 
an  annual  penfiou  on  him  of  40  marks,  100  quarters 
of  corn,  and  five  tuns  of  wine,  for  his  homage,  and 
defence  of  the  fea-coaft.  He  was  buried  in  the  abby 
of  Rufhen. 

Ic  was  in  this  caftle  (fays  Waldron),  that  Eleanor, 
wife  to  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  uncle  to 
Henry  VI.  and  lord- protestor  of  England,  was  confined, 
after  being  banilhed  through  the  malice  of  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  and  Cardinal  of  Whichever,  who  accufed  her  of 
having  been  guilty  of  aflbciating  herfelf  with  wizards 
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a~nd  witches,  to  know  if  her  hufband  would  ever  attairt 
the  crown,  and  other  trcafonable  pra&ices.  Sir  John 
Stanley,  then  lord  of  Man,  had  the  charge  of  her,  and 
having  conducted  her  to  the  ifland,  placed  her  in  this 
caftle,  where  (he  lived  in  a  manner  befitting  her  dignity, 
nothing  but  liberty  being  refufed :  (he  appeared,  how- 
ever, fo  turbulent  and  impatient  under  this  confinement, 
thnt  he  was  obliged  to  keep  a  ftrift  guard  over  her  ; 
Hot  only  becaufe  there  were  daily  attempts  made  to  get 
her  away,  but  alfo  to  prevent  her  from  laying  violent 
hands  on  her  own  life. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Germain's  in  Peele 
caftlc  is  built  with  a  coarfe  grey  ftone,  but  the  angles, 
window  cafes,  and  arches  are  coigned,  and  formed  with 
a  ftone  found  hereabouts,  almoft  as  red  as  brick.  This 
mixture  of  colours  has  a  pleafing  effect,  and  gives  a 
richnefs  and  variety  to  the  building. 

This  church  is  defcribed  by  divers  writers,  Waldron 
in  particular,  as  being  richly  ornamented  and  abounding 
in  monument,!  infcriptions  in  different  languages.  At 
prefent,  however,  there  is  not  one  fingle  piece  of  carved 
itone  about  the  whole  edifice,  nor  the  leaft  vcftige  of 
any  funeral  memorandum,  except  near  the  weft-door, 
where  there  are  the  marks  of  a  fmall  brafs  plate,  faid  to 
have  been  placed  over  the  grave  of  one  of  the  bifhops, 
this  being  the  epifcopal  cemetry. 

The  whole  building  is  now  extremely  ruinous,  much 
of  it  is  unroofed,  and  the  remainder  fo  much  out  of 
repair,  that  it  would  not  be  over-fafe  for  a  congregation 
to  afTemble  in  it.  The  eaftern  part  of  it  is  however 
ftill  covered  and  {hut  up,  in  which  there  are  feats  and  a 
pulpit.  The  inhabitants  continue  to  bury  within  and 
about  its  walls. 

This  edifice  was  never  very  large;  its  whole  length 
from  eaft  to  weft  meafuring  only  76  feet,  and  its  breadth 
20.  The  length  of  its  north  tranfept,  for  it  is  built  in 
form  of  a  crofs,  is  28  feet;  that  of  the  fouth  30  ;  their 
breadth  much  the  fame  as  that  of  the  body.  Beneath 
the'  cafternmoft  part  of  it  is  the  ecclefiaffical  prifon. 
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St.  Patrick's,  church  exhibits  evident  marks  of  anti- 
quity. Its  doors  and  windows  feem  to  have  been  cir- 
cular. It  ftands  a  fmall  diftance  to  the  weftward  of  th« 
church  of  St.  Germain,  and  feems  to  be  built  with  the 
fame  materials ;  the  fame  red  ftone  being  employed  in. 
its  arches  and  coigns. 

The  fmall  round  tower,  a  little  to  the  weft  of  the 
church,  is  a  watch-tower  or  look-out;  a  flight  of  {reps 
afcends  to  the  door,  and  within  arc  ftairs  for  mounting 
to  the  top  of  the  building.  A  few  paces  fouth  of  St, 
Patrick's  church  are  the  remains  of  the  armoury,  from 
whence  many  match -lock  mu  fleets,  and  other  ancient 
arms,  were  removed  on  the  fale  of  the  ifland.  In  the 
cellar  of  a  wine-merchant  in  the  town  of  Peel,  there 
were,  in  the  year  1774?  feveral  very  ancient  guns,  their 
bore  meafuring  a  foot  in  diameter.  They  were  formed  by 
a  number  of  bars  laid  clofe  together,  and  hooped  with 
thick  iron  rings.  Several  of  them  had  no  breech,  anct 
feemed  to  be  of  the  peteraro  kind,  loaded  from  behind 
with  a  chamber.  Many  other  unferviceable  guns  made 
about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  are  ftill  lying  up  ancj 
down  in  the  caftle. 

About  the  middle  of  the  area,  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  churches  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Germains, 
is  a  fquare  pyramidical  mount  of  earth,  terminating  ob. 
tufely.  Each  of  its  fides  faces  one  of  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compafs,  and  meafures  about  feventeen 
yards.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  ditch,  about  five  feet  and 
a  half  broad. 

Among  the  infcriptions  in  the  cathedral  was  the  fol- 
lowing, cut  in  a  brafs  plate  on  the  tomb  of  Bifhop  Rut- 
ier,  written  by  himfelf : 

In  hac  domo,  quara  a  venrnculis 
Mutuo  accepi  confratribus  meis  ; 
Sub  fpe  refurrectionis  ad  vitam, 
Jaceo  Saml.  permifllone  divina 
.£pifcopu~  hujus  infulae  ;  fifte,  lector. 
Vide  ac  ride  palatium  epifcopi ! 
Ob.  ^omo,  die  rqenfis  Mail, 
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This  plate  was  fome  years  ftolen  and  carried  away, 
as  is  fuppofed  by  fome  cafual  vifitor. 

Three  miles  eaft  from  Peel  is  the  Tinwald:  this  is 
an  artificial  mount  covered  with  turf,  having  {teps  cut 
on  its  fide  for  afcending  to  the  top;  from  hence  all  new 
laws  made  for  the  government  of  the  ifland  are  promul- 
gated, and  from  it  are  called  A&s  of  Tinwald.  The 
word  Tin  or  27»£,  in  the  Iflandic  language,  fignifies  an 
aflembly  of  the  people,  and  wald,  a  field  or  place.  There 
is  neither  hiftory  nor  tradition  refpe£ting  the  erection  of 
this  mount,  which  probably  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is 
furrounded  by  a  ditch  and  earthen  rampart,  including 
an  area  of  the  form  of  a  right-angled  parallelogram, 
within  which,  at  the  end  facing  the  fteps,  is  a  fmall 
church  where,  previous  to  the  publication  of  any  new 
law,  the  chief  magiftrates  attend  divine  fervice.  The 
entrance  into  this  area  was  through  fome  upright  ftone 
jaumbs,  covered  with  tranfverfe  impofts,  fomewhat  like 
thofe  at  Stonehenge ;  moft  of  thefe  impofts  are  now 
down.  The  Tinwald  {rands  about  three  miles  from 
the  town  of  Peel,  in  the  high  road  leading  from  thence 
to  Douglas. 

At  Poxdale,  in  the  parifh  of  Kirk  Patrick,  four  or 
five  miles  fouth  of  Peel,  are  fome  valuable  lead-mines 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Atho!. 

Half  way  between  Peel  and  Douglas  are  the  ruins  of 
St.  Trinion's  church,  reported  to  be  a  votive  edifice, 
built  to  fulfil  a  vow  made  by  a  perfon  in  imminent 
danger  of  (hipwreck :  who  or  what  he  was,  and  when 
the  vow  was  made  or  the  church  built,  tradition  does 
not  fay ;  it  however  relates  that  the  prcfent  ruinous 
ftate  of  the  building  was  owing  to  the  malice  of  fome 
unlucky  demons,  who,  for  want  of  better  employment, 
amufed  themfelves  with  throwing  off  the  roof,  which 
frolic  they  fo  often  repeated,  that  at  length  it  was 
abandoned.  At  prefent  it  is  famous  for  the  quantities 
of  the  adianthum,  or  maiden-hair,  growing  in  and 
about  it. 

Douglas  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  coaft,  and  contains 
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'fikout  900  houfes  ;  but  the  ftreets  are  narrow.  It  is 
the  chief  place  of  trade  in  the  ifland,  and  the  markets 
are  well  fupplied.  Here  is  a  regular  cuftorr.-houfe ; 
with  manufactures  of  coarfe  paper,  and  lineTi  cloth. 
On  fome  rocks  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  an 
ancient  fort,  now  ufed  occafionally  as  a  prifon.  The 
herring  fifhery  is  at  this  place  of  great  importance,  and 
there  are  five  houfes  erected  for  the  purpofj  of  curing 
them. 

The  naval  power  of  this  ifland  was  formerly  greater 
than  it  is  at  prefent,  for  hiftory  informs  us  that  the 
Manks,  under  Godred  Crownan,  made  great  conquefts 
in  Ireland  ;  and  were  too  hard  for  the  Scots  at  fea,  and 
forced  them  to  iubmit  to  a  peace  on  difhonourable 
terms.  In  1205,  Reginald,  king  of  Man,  fiibd  to 
Ireland  with  John  de  Courcy,  who  married  his  fitter, 
with  a  fleet  of  100  fail.  And  when  they  fubmitted  to 
Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  they  undertook  to  aflift 
him  when  required  'with  ten  veflels,  armed  with  500 
men,  which  were  ftout  (hips  at  that  period. 

A  very  handfome  new  pier  and  llght-houfe  has  been 
lately  built.  In  1787,  eighty-four  yards  of  the  loweft 
end  of  the  old  pier,  with  a  light-houfe  thereon,  was 
deftroyed  by  a  violent  gale  of  wind.  At  low  wat^r, 
this  harbour  is  entirely  dry,  and  reckoned  the  beft  dry 
harbour  in  St.  George's  channel.  It  is  a  harbour  of 
refuge  in  hard  gales  of  wind  for  veflels  of  500  tons.  A 
new  light-houfe  was  ere£t>d  in  th<j  vear  170,8. 

I;i  the  neighbourhood  is  a  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Athol  ; 
and  about  a  mile  to  the  fouih-weit  is  tne  ieat  of  Mr* 
Taubman,  called  the  Nunnery,  built  near  a  convent  of 
nuns,  whofe  priorefs  pofleflt-d  great  temporal  and  fpiritual 
authority,  and  was  a  baronefs  of  the  ifland.  In  the  remains 
are  fome  fragments  of  monumental  infcriptions,  on,  <-f 
which  is  thought  to  relate  to  Matilda,  daughter,  of 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Mercia,  who  died  here  a  recluie; 
and  another  to  Cartefmunda,  the  beautiful  nun  of  Win- 
chefter,  who  fled  from  the  violence  of  King  John,  and 
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took  refuge  in  the  monaftcry  of  Douglas,  where  fh£ 
was  interred  :  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
the  founder,  or  time  of  its  erection. 

Caftletown,  on  the  (outh-coaft,  is  fituated  in  a  fmall 
creek  which  opens  into  a  rocky  and  dangerous  bay; 
.and  contains  about  500  houfcs.  A  confiderable  quantity 
of  grain  is  exported  from  hence,  and  a  variety  of  mer- 
chandife  imported  :  but  wine,  fugar,  tobacco,  rum,  and 
brandy,  are  landed  in  the  port  of  Douglas  only. 

In  the  centre  is  Cattle  Rufhin,  which  is  confidered 
as  the  chief  fortrefs  in  the  ifland.  According  to  the 
Manks  tradition,  it  was  built  in  960  by  Guthred,  grand- 
Ion  to  a  king  of  Denmark,  and  a  fecond  of  a  race  of 
Icings  called  Orrys.  It  ftands  on  a  rock,  and  before  the 
introduction  cf  artillery  muft  have  been  impregnable. 
Its  figure  is  irregular  ;  a  ftone  glacis  furrounds  it ;  it 
ir.il!  braves  the  injuries  of  time,  and  is  a  majefiic  and 
formidable  object.  The  early  kings  ufed  to  refide  here 
in  barbarous  pomp.  The  lady  of  James,  the  feventh 
earl  of  Derby  (after  his  decollation  for  his  attachment 
lo  royalty  in  the  civil  wars),  fought  in  Caftle  Rufhin 
an  afylum  with  her  children ;  but  when  the  republican 
army  under  Colonels  Birch  and  Duckenfield  with  ten 
armed  veiTels  invaded  this  ifland,  this  fortrefs  was  fur- 
rendered  at  their  firit  fummons.  Her  gallant  defence 
of  Latham-houfe  was  remembered  ;  and  though  her 
pride  was  hurt,  her  captivity  was  foftened  by  the  gene- 
rofity  and  refpec-t  of  the  officers.  Apartments  in  it  are 
now  occupied  by  the  lieutenant-governor. 

It  is  not  exacUy  known  when  the  cattle  was  built,  as 
the  Countefs  of  Derby,  who  was  confined  here,  carried 
afterwards  away  the  records  of  the  ifle  therein  depofited, 
fome  fuppofed  to  Copenhagen,  where  they  were  con- 
fumed  by  fire ;  others,  to  fome  part  of  Norway. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  in  1791,  that  Cattle  Rufhin 
was  in  a  dilapidated  ftate,  and  that  meetings  of  the  le- 
giflature  are  held  in  places  ill  fuited  to  the  dignity  of 
their  functions :  the  Keys  aflemble  in  a  mean  fmall 
building  ;  the  courts  of  chajicery  and  common  law  arc 
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iield  in  an  indifferent  apartment  in  Caftle  Ruflien.  The 
place  in  this  caftle  ufed  as  a  jail,  has  but  one  apartment 
to  receive  all  perfons  committed  for  debt,  or  any  offence 
lefs  than  capital  ;  this  is  fmall,  dark,  without  any  divi- 
fions,  and  altogether  unfit  for  the  purpofe.  The  dun- 
geons in  the  interior  ward  of  the  caitle,  appropriated 
for  the  refpect  of  persons  convicted  of  or  charged  with 
capital  crimes,  are  ftill  more  wretched  and  improper  for 
the  reception  of  any  offender. 

The  houfe  of  Keys  has  a  public  library  over  it, 
but  it  is  blocked  up,  and  the  books  of  moft  value  fc- 
lected  for  the  ufe  of  the  academy. 

A  drawbridge  and  ftone  bridge  crofs  the  river  at 
Caftletown.  Formerly  there  was  a  handfome  piazza 
in  the  market-place,  with  a  crofs  in  the  middle.  In  ths 
old  chapel  at  the  upper  end  was  buried  Raynold,  fon  of 
Olave,  king  of  Man,  in  1249,  with  .his  brother  Magnus, 
and  fome  others.  A  new  chapel  was  built  at  Caftle- 
town  in  1698,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
revenues. 

The  general  appearance,  fociety,  and  military,  agree- 
able walks  in  the  environs,  its  contiguity  to  feveral  ports, 
&c.  ferve  to  render  Caftletown  an  agreeable  place  of 
refidence.  It  has  a  regular  market  on  Saturday,  but  no 
ftationed  butchers'  {hops. 

Derby  haven,  two  miles  to  the  eaft,  is  a  regular  port, 
with  a  cuftom-houfe,  collector,  comptroller,  &c.  and  the 
entrance  is  defended  by  cannon. 

At  Ballafaila,  two  miles  north  from  Caftletown,  on 
the  road  to  Douglas,  are  the  remains  of  an  abby  of  Cii- 
tertians,  called  the  abby  of  Rufhen.  This  monaftery 
•was,  according  to  Sacheverell  in  his  hiflory  of  the  Ifle 
of  Man,  hrft  founded  by  one  Mac  Marus,  elected  to 
the  government  of  the  ifland  on  account  of  his  many 
virtues.  In  the  year  1098  thefe  monks  lived  by  their 
labour,  with  great  mortification  ;  wore  neither  fhoe>, 
furs,  nor  linen;  ate  no  flefli  except  on  journies.  It 
confided  of  twelve  monks  and  an  abbot,  of  whom  the 
firft  was  called  Conanus,  In  the  year  1134,  Olave, 
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king  of  Man,  third  Ton  of  Godred  Cronan,  gave  ro 
Evan,  abbot  of  Furnefs  in  Lancafhire,  the  mcnaftery 
of  Rufhen,  together  with  fome  additional  lar.ds,  with 
which  he  either  enlarged  or  rebuilt  the  abby,  dedicated 
it  to  the  Blcfied  Virgin,  inftituted  the  Ciftertian  difci- 
pline,  and  made  it  a  cell  dependent  on  the  abby  of  Furnefs, 
to  which  he  gave  not  only  the  right  of  electing  the 
abbot  of  Rufhen,  but,  as  fome  fay,  the  bifhops  of  the 
ifland.  It  was  a  fort  of  chapter  to  the  diocefe. 

Rufhcn  abby  was  by  King  Olave  endowed  with  great 
privileges  and  immunities.  The  revenue  (fays  Sache- 
verell)  was  fet  out  after  the  moft  ancient  and  apoftolical 
manner,  viz.  one  third  of  all  the  tithes  to  the  bifhop  for 
his  maintenance  ;  the  fecond  to  the  abby  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  and  relief  of  the  poor  (for  thofe  good 
monks  were  then  the  public  almoners,  and  by  their 
own  labours  rather  increafed  than  diminifhed  the  public 
charity)  ;  the  third  portion  of  the  tithes  were  given  to 
the  parochial  priefts  for  their  fubfiftence.  In  the  year 
1 192.  the  monks  removed  to  Douglas,  but  returned 
four  years  after.  In  the  year  1257,  Richard,  bifhop  of 
the  Ifles,  confecrated  the  abby  church  of  St.  Alary 
Rufhen,  which  (though  begun  130  years  before,  and  in 
that  time  had  been  the  repository  of  many  of  their  kings) 
it  is  probable  was  not  finifhed  before.  This  monaftery 
was  in  the  year  1316  plundered  by  Rich,  le  Mande- 
yille,  who,  with  a  numerous  train  of  Irifh,  landed  at 
Ramfayon  Afcenfion-day,  and  defeated  the  Manks-men 
under  Barrowl  hill  ;  after  a  month's  ftay,  he,  with  his 
people,  reimbarked  for  Ireland. 

Tanner  fays  this  monaftery  flourifhed  fome  time 
after  the  fuppreffion  of  religious  houks  in  England. 
The  abby,  though  a  cell  to  Furnefs,  had  another  fubor- 
dinate  to  it,  which  happened  thus:  Godred,  fon  of 
King  Olave,  having  married  Fingula,  a  daughter  of 
Mac  Lotlen,  fon  of  Maccarfack,  king  of  Ireland, 
without  the  accuftpmed  ceremonies  of  the.  chuicb,  in 
the  year  1171,  Viranus,  apoftolic  legate,  cam?  into 
Man,  and  caufed  it  to  be  caaonically  performed ;  Oiave, 
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the' fruit  of  this  union,  being  three  years  old.  Sylvanus, 
the  abbot  of  Rufhen,  married  them ;  to  whom  the  king, 
as  an  expiation  of  his  error,  gave  a  piecs  of  Ian.1  at 
Mirefcoge,  to  build  a  monaftery  in,  which  was  after- 
\vards  given  to  the  abbv  of  Ru(hen,  and  the  monks 
removed  thither.  .Mirefcoge  is  conjectured  to  be  Bal- 
lamona  in  Kirk  Chrift  Lez^ire. 

The  bridge  called  the  abby  bridge  is  of  great  anti- 
quity: it  conhfts  of  two  arches,  one  nearly  iemicircular, ' 
the  other  a  little  pointed,  but  neither  of  them  regular. 
It  is  very  narrow. 


THE  HEBRIDES. 

THE  HEBRIDES,  or  WESTERN  ISLANDS,  as  they 
r.re  named  from  their  fituation  off  the  weft  coaft  of  Bri- 
tain, extend,  without  including  the  In.'  of  Man,  from, 
latitude  55°  10'  to  $8°  35'  north.  The  chief  iflan  's 
as  to  fize  are  Lewis,  Skye,  North  and  South  U;ft,  Ben- 
becuia,  Jura,  Rum,  Mull,  I!a,  Bute,  and  Arran  ;  of 
fmaller  ifUnds  there  are  many,  as  Raafay,  Lifnore, 
Barra,  Muck,  Colonfay,  Tiree,  IcoFmkill, .  Egg,  Can- 
nay,  Aiifa,  Cumbra,  Great  and  Little,  &c. 

From  all  that  has  been  colb£ljd  from  the  antients,  it 
appears  that  they  were  acquainted  with  little  mo  e  of 
the  Hebrides  than  the  bare  names :  it  is  probabb  that 
the  Romans,  cither  from  cont/mpt  of  fuch  barren  fpots, 
from  the  dangers  of  the  fca,  the  violence  of  tae  tides 
and  horrors  of  the  narrow  found  in  inexperienced  a,es 
of  navigation,  never  attempted  their  conqueft,  or  faw 
more  of  them  than  what  they  had  in  fight  during  the 
few  circumnavigations  of  Great  Britain,  which  were 
expeditions  more  of  oftentation  than  of  utility. 

The  inhabitants  had  probab'y  for  fome  ages  their 
own  governors :  one  little  king  to  each  ifland,  or  to  each 
group  as  necefftty  required.  It  is  rcafonable  to  f  ip- 
pofe  that  their  government  was  as  much  divided  as  that ' 
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of  Great  Britain,  which  it  is  well  known  was  under 
the  direction  of  numbers  of"  petty  princes  before  it  was 
reduced  under  the  power  of  the  Romans.  No  account 
is  given  in  hiftory  of  the  time  thefe  iflands  were  an- 
nexed to  the  government  of  Scotland.  If  we  may 
credit  our  Saxon  biftorians,  they  appear  to  have  been 
early  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pidls  :  for  Bede  and 
Adamnanus  inform  us  that  fooa  after  the  arrival  of 
St.  Coltimba  in  their  country,  Bruclus,  a  Pictifh  mo- 
narch, made  the  faint  a  prefent  of  the  celebrated  ifland 
of  Jona.  But  neither  the  holy  men  of  this  ifland  nor 
the  natives  of  the  reft  of  the  Hebrides  enjoyed  a  per- 
manent repofe  after  this  event. 

The  firft  invaficn  of  the  Danes  does  not  feem  to  be 
eafily  ascertained,  it  appears  that  they  ravaged  Ireland 
and  the  ifle  of  Rathay  as  early  as  the  year  735.     In 
the  following    century  their    expeditions   became    fre- 
quent:  Harold  Harfager,  or  the  Light-haired,  purfued 
in  875  feveral  petty  princes  whom  he  had  expelled  out 
of  Norway,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
molefted  his  dominions  by  perpetual  defcents  from  thofa 
iflands.     He  feemed  to  have  made  a  rapid  conqueft :  lie 
gained  as  many  victories  as  he  fought  battles  ;  he  put 
to  death  the  chief  of  the  pirates,  and  made  an  indifcri- 
minate    (laughter    of  their  followers.     Soon   after  his 
return  the  iflanders  repofiefled  their  ancient  feats  ;  and 
in  order  to  reprefs  their  infults,  he  fent  Ketil  the  rl.it- 
nofed  with  a  fleet  and  fome  forces  for  that  purpofe. 
He  foon  reduced  them  to  terms,  but  made  his  victories 
fubfervient  to  his  own  ambition  ;  he  made  alliances  with 
the  Reguli  he  had  fubdued;  he  formed  intermarriages,  and 
confirmed  to  them  their  old  dominions.     This  efrciSled, 
he  fent  back  the  fleet  to  Harold,  openly  declared  himfelt" 
independent,  made  himfelf  prince  of  the  Hebrides,  and 
caufed  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  fuch  by  the  pay- 
ment  of  tribute  and  the    badges  of  vaflalage.     Ketil 
remained,   during  life,  mafter  of  the  iflands-,   and  his 
fuhjects  appear  to  have  been  a  warlike  fet  of  freebooters, 
ready  to  join  with  any  adventurers.     Thus,  when  Eric, 
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fon  of  Harold  Harfager,  after  being -driven  out  of  his 
own  country,  made  an  iavafion.  of  England,,  he  put 
with  his  fleet  into  the  Hebrides,  received  a  large  rein-, 
forcemeat  of  people  fired  with  the  hopes  of  prey,  and 
then  proceeded  on  his  plan  of  rapine. 

After  the  death  of  Ketil,  a  kingdom  was  in  after- 
times  compofe:!  out  of  them,  which,  from  the  refidence 
of  the  litJe  monarch  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  was  ftyled  that 
of  Alan.  The  iflands  bc-came  tributary  to  that  of 
Norway  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  princes  were  fent 
from  thence  to  govern ;  but  at  length  they  agjjn  fhoolc 
off  the  yoke:  whether  the  little  potentates'  ruled  inde- 
pendent, or  whether  they  put  themfcl'/es  under  the. 
protection  of  the  Scottish  monarch,  does  not  clearly 
appear ;  but  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  the  laft,  as 
JDonaldbane  is  accufed  of  making  the.-  Hebrides  the: 
price  of  the  afliftance  given  him  by  the  Norwegians 
ugainft  his  own  fubjetSls.  Notwithstanding  they  might 
occafionally  feek  the  protection  of  Scotland,  yet  they 
never  were  without  princes  of  their  own  ;  policy  alone 
directed  them  to  the  former.  From  the  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Man1  we  learn  that  they  had  a  fucceflion  of 
princes. 

In  1089  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  independency  of 
the  iflanders  of  Norway,  for  on  the  death  of  Lagman, 
one  of  their  monarchs,  they  fent  a  deputation  to  O'Brian, 
king  of  Ireland,  to  requeit  a  regent  of  royal  blood  to 
govern  them  during  the  minority  of  their  young  prince. 
They  probably  might  in  turn  compliment,  in  fo-ne 
other  refpedl,  their  Scottifli  neighbours :  the  iflanders 
muft  have  given  them  feme  pretence  to  fovereignty,  for 
in  the  year  1093,  Donatdbane,  king  of  Scotland,  called 
in  the  aiTiftance  of  Magnus  the  Barefooted,  king  of 
Norway,  and  bribes  him  with  a  promife  of  all  the  iflands. 
Magnus  accepts  the  terms,  but  at  the  fame  time  boafts 
tluit  he  does  not  come  to  invade  the  territories  of  others, 
but  only  to  refume  the  ancient  rights  of  Norway.  His 
conqueftsare  rapid  and  complete,  for  befides  the  iflands, 
by  ingenious  fraud,  he  addscl  Kintyre  to  his  dominions. 
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The  Hebrides  continued  governed  by  a  prince  de- 
pendent on  Norway ;  a  fpecies  of  viceroy  appointed  by 
that  court;  and  who  paid,  on  affunnng  the  dignity,  ten 
marks  of  gold,  and  never  made  any  other  pecuniary 
acknowledgment  during  life;  but  if  another  viceroy- 
was  appointed,  the  fame  fum  was  exacted  from  him. 

After  the  defeat  of  Hacho,  king  of  Norway,  at  Largo, 
his  fucceflor,  Magnus  IV.  ceded  the  iflands  to  Alex- 
ander III.  but  not  without  flipulating  for  the  payment 
of  a  large  fum,  and  of  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  marks  for 
ever,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Annual  of  Norway. 

But  in  this,  Scotland  feems  to  have  received  no  real 
acqu;fition  of  ftrength;  the  iflands-  ftill  remained  go-- 
verned  by  powerful  chieftains,  the  defcendants  ot  So- 
merled,  thane  of  Heregaidel,  or  Argyle,  who  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Olave,  king  of  Man,  left  a  divided 
dominion  to  his  fons,  Dugal  and  Reginald  :  from  the 
£rft  were  defcended  the  Mac-dougals  of  Lorn  ;  from 
the  laft,  the  powerful  clan  of  the  Mac-donalds.  The 
lordfhip  of  Argyle,  with  Mull,  and  the  i (lands  north  of 
it,  fell  to  the  (hare  of  the  firft  ;  Hay,  Kintyre,  and  the 
fouthern  ifles,  were  the  portion  of  the  laft :  a  divifiori 
that  formed  the  diftin&ion  of  the  Sudereys  and  Nor- 
dereys,  which  will  be  farther  noticed  in  the  account  of 
Jona,  and  has  been  already  in  that  of  Man. 

Thefe  chieftains  were  the  fcourges  of  the  kingdom  j 
they  are  known  in  hiftory  but  as  the  devaftation  of  a 
tempeft,  for  their  paths  were  marked  with  the  moft 
barbarous  dtfolation.  Encouraged  by  their  diftance 
from  the  feat  of  royalty,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  times, 
which  gave  their  rnonarchs  full  employ,  they  exercifed 
a  regal  power,  and  often  aiTumed  the  title ;  but  are 
more  generally  known  in  hiftory  by  the  ftyle  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Ifles,  or  the  Earls  of  Rofs,  and  fometimes 
by  that  of  the  Great  Mac-donalds. 

Hiftorians  are  filent  about  their  proceedings,  from 
the  retreat  of  the  Danes  in  1263,  till  that  of  1335, 
when  John,  lord  of  the  Ifles,  withdrew  his  allegiance. 
In.  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  his  fucceflors 
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were  fo  independent  that  Henry  IV.  entered  into  a 
formal  alliance  with  the  brothers,  Donald  and  John : 
this  encouraged  them  to  commit.fr.efti  hostilities  againft 
their  natural  prince.  Donald,  under  pretence  of  a  claim 
to  the  earldom  of  Rofs,  invaded  and  made  a  conqueft  of 
that  country;  but  penetrating  :as  far  as  the  fhire  of 
Aberdeen,  after  a  fierce  but  undecifive  battle  with  the 
royal  party,  thought  proper  to  retire,  and  in  a  little  time 
to  fwear  allegiance  to  his  monarch,  James  I.  But  he 
was  permitted  to  retain  the  county  of  Rofs,  and  a  flume 
the  title  of  earl.  His  fucceflbr,  Alexander,  at  the  head 
of  10,000  men,  attacked  and  burnt  Invernefs  ;  at  length, 
terrified  with  the  preparations,  made  againft  him,  he  fell 
at  the  royalfeet,  and  obtained  pardon  as  to-life,  but  was 
committed  to  ftritt  confinement. 

His  kinfman  and  deputy,  Donald  Balloch,  refenting 
the  imprifonment  of  his  chieftain,  excited  another  rebel- 
lion, and  'deltroyed  the  country  with  -fire  and  fvvord ; 
hut  on  his  flight  was  taken  and'  put  -to.. death  byanlriih 
chieftain  with  whom  he  fought  protection. 

Xhefe  barbarous  inroads  were  very  frequent  with  a 
fet  of  banditti,  who  had  no  other  motive  in  war,  but 
the  infamous  inducement  of  plunder.  In  the  reign  of 
James  II.  in  the  year  1461',  Donald,  another  petty 
tyrant,  and  earl  of  Rofs,  the  lord  of  the  Ifles,  renewed 
the  pretence  of  independence,  furprifed  the  caftle  of 
Jnvernefs,  forced  his  way  as  rar  as  Athol,  obliged  the 
earl  and  c<;ufttefs  with  the  principal  inhabitants  to  feeJc 
refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Bridget,  in  hopes  of  finding 
fecurity  from  his  cruelty  by  the  fanclity  of  the  place; 
but  the  barbarian  and  his  followers  fet  fire  to  the  church, 
put  the  eccleiiaftics  to  thefword,  and  with  a  great  booty 
carried  the  earl  and  countefs  prifoners  to  the  caftle  of 
Claig,  in  the  ifland  of  Hay.  In  a  fec'ond  expedition  im- 
mediately following  the  firft,  he  fuffered  the  penalty  of 
his  impiety ;  a  tempeft  overtook  hi  71,  and  overwhelmed 
moft  of  his  aflbciates  ;  and  he,  efcaping  to  Invernefs, 
periihcd  by  the  hands  of  an  Irilh  harper  :  his  furviving 
followers  returned  to  Hay,  conveyed  the  carl  and  coun- 
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tefc  of  Athol  to  the  fan&uary  they  had  violated,  and 
expiated  their  crime  by  reftoring  the  plunder,  and 
making  large  donations  to  the  fhrinc  of  the  offended 
fuint. 

John,  fucceflbr  to  the  laft  earl  of  Rofs,  entered  into 
alliance  with  Edward  IV.  fent  embafladors  to  the  court 
of  England,  where  Edward  empowered  the  Bilhop  of 
Durham  and  Earl  of  W-inchefter  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  him,  another  Donald  Balloch,  and  his  fon  and  heir, 
John.  .They  agreed  to  ferve  the  king  with  all  their 
power,  and  to  become  his  fubjefts  ;  tfte.  earl  was  to 
have  a  hundred  marks  ftedtng  for  life  in  time  of  peace, 
and  two  hundred  pounds  in  time  of  war :  and  theie 
ifland  allies,  in  cafe  of  the  conqucil  of  Scotland,  were 
to  have  confirmed  to  them  all  the  poffeflions  north  of 
the  Seottifh  fea;  and  in  cafe  of  a  truce  with  the  Scottifh 
monarch,  they  were  to  be  included  in  it.  But  about 
the  year  1476,  Edward  from  a  change  of  politics 
courted  the  alliance  of  James  III.  and  dropped  his  new 
allies. 

James,  determined  to  fubdue  this  rebellious  race,  fent 
againft  them  a  powerful  army  under  the  Earl  of  Athol, 
and  took  leave  of  .him  with  this  good  wilh,  Furth  For- 
tune-t  and  Jill  the  fetters  :  as  much  as  to  fay,  Go  forth, 
be  fortunate,  and  bring  home  many  captives  :  which, 
the  family  of  Athol  have  ufed  ever  fince  for  its  motto. 
Hofs  was  terrified  into  fubmiffion,  obtained  his  pardon, 
but  was  deprived  of  his  earldom,  which  by  acl;  of  par- 
liament was  then  declared  unalienably  annexed  to  the 
crown  ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  king  reftored  to  him 
Knapdale  and  Kintyre,  which  the  earl  had  refigned  ; 
and  inverted  anew  with  the  lordfhip  of  the  Ides,  to  hold 
them  of  the  king  by  fervice  and  relief. 

Thus  the  great  power  of  the  Ifles  was  broken,  yet 
for  a  confiderable  time  after  the  petty  chieftains  were 
continually  breaking  out  into  fmall  rebellions,  or  ha- 
raffing  each  other  in  private  wars  ;  and  tyranny  feems 
but  to  have  been  multiplied.  James  Vt  found  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  make  the  voyage  of  the  Ifles  in  psrfon,  in 
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1536;  when  he  feized  and  brought  away  with  him 
feveral  of  the  moft  cojifiderable  leaders,  and  obliged 
them  to  find  fecurity  for  their  own  good  behaviour 
and  that  of  their  vaflals. 

The  troubles  that  fucceeded  the  death  of  James  oo 
cafioned  a  neglect  of  thefe  infulated  parts  of  the  Scottifh 
dominions,  and  left  them  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy.  In 
1614  the  Mac-donalds  made  a  formidable  infurrection, 
oppoiing  the  royal  grant  of  Kintyre  to  the  Earl  of 
Argyle  and  his  relations.  The  petty  chieftains  con- 
tinued in  a  fort  of  rebellion,  and  the  fword  of  the 
greater,  as  ufual  in  weak  governments,  was  employed 
againft  them  :  the  .encouragement  and  protection  given 
by  them  to  pirates,  employed  the  power  of  the  Camp- 
bels  during  the  reign  of  James  VI.  and  the  beginning 
of  that  of  Charles. 

But  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  old  times  continued 
even  to  the  prefent  ages.  The  heads  of  clans  were  by 
the  diviftons,  and  a  falfe  policy  that  predominated  in 
Scotland  during  the  reign  of  William  III.  flattered  with 
an  unreal  importance  :  inftead  of  being  treated  as  bad 
fubjects,  they  were  courted  as  defirable  allies;  inftead  of 
feeling  the  hand  of  power,  money  was  allowed  to  bribe 
them  into  the  loyalty  of  the  times.  '-They  would  have 
accepted  the  fubfidies,  notwithftanding  they  detefted  the 
prince  that  offered  them.  They  were  taught  to  believe 
themfelves  of  fuch  confequence  that  in  thefe  days  turned 
to  their  deftrudlion.  Two  recent  rebellions  gave  le- 
giflature  a  late  experience  of  the  folly  of  permitting  the 
feudal  fyftem  to  exift  in  any  part  of  its  dominions. 
The  acT:  of  1748  at  once  deprived  the  chieftains  of  all 
power  of  injuring  the  public  by  their  commotions. 
Many  of  thfffe  Reguli  fecond  this  effort  of  legislature, 
and  neglect  no  opportunity  of  rendering  themfelves 
hateful  to  their  unhappy  vafials  the  former  inftruments 
of  ambition. 


LEWIS. 

LEXVIS,  the  mod  northern  of  the  Weftern  Tflands,  is 
fttuated  about  tea  leagues  from  the  county  of  Rofs,  to 
vrhich  it  h^pns;s,  •  Jt  i>s  divided  into  two  parts,  Lewis, 
properly  fo  ceiled,  and  Harris,  which  are  feparated  by  a 
narrow  ifthmus.  Lewis,  the  more  northern,  is  abr.ut 
I  5  leagues  in  length,  and  from  four  to  eight  In  breadth. 
On  thecoafts  are  ibme  corifiderable  bays  or  inlets  called 
lochs..  The  country  is  in.  general  wild,.  Weak, .  bar rou 
of  wood,  and  little  fitted  for  cultivation  ;  the  iiiHs'are 
covered  with  heach,  which  affords .  fiielter  for  various 
;lirts  of  game.  1  he  lakes  and  it  reams  abound  with 
i'alrrion,  large  red  .trout,  and  other  rifhes.  The  land 
animals  here  are  fsmilar  to  thofe  found  in  the  northern 
ifics,  ;and  the  hillings  on  the  coaft  are  not  inferier. 
The.  only  town  in  Le.wis  i-s  Stornaway,  fituated  on  the 
cfift  jfide  of  the  north  diviiion  of  the  ifland. .  To  the 
\yeft  of  Lewis  and  Harris,  the  coaO:  is  annually  viiited 
Hy  o'.yriads  of  herrings.  So  immenfe  are  the  fhoals  of 
<log-f.ui  that  purfue  the  herring?,  that  their  fc'orfal  fins 
jomctiir.es  feen  like  a  thick  bufh  of  fedges  above 
water,  as  far  as. the  eye.  can  reach.  From  the  liver  of 
tbe-dog-rifh,  a  confiderabk-  quantity  of  oil  is  extracted. 
In  the  feaibn,  thefe  (bores  are  the  refort  of  many  fithing 
vdlels  .from  different  parts.  A-Iany  of  the  inhabitants 
as  well  as  in  the  northern  ifk-s,  live  chiefly  by 
and  a  pitiful  kind  of  agriculture.  The  Gaelic 
prevails  among  the  lower  kind  of  people ;  but  in  the 
Schools  the  Englifn  language  is  principally  taught. 

The  narroxv  ifthmus,  called  Tarbert,  which  divides 
Lewis  from  Harris,  is  about  half  a  mile  broad,  and  the 
two.. bays  formed  by  the  contraction  of  the  land,  are 
called,  from  their  rdpe&ive  fituations,  Eaft  and  Weft 
Loch  Tarbert :  the  length  of  the  iUhmus  is  not  much 
more  than  its  breadth,  and  the  mountains  on  each  fide 
a,c  high,  precipitous,  and  barren,  with  a  deep  and  horrid 
.gulf  between. 
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HARRIS. 

HARRIS  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  feven  or 
eight  broad.  The  whole  of  it  is  mountivnous  and  rocky, 
except  on  the  weft  coaft,  where  it  is  bordered  with'a 
narrow  ftripe  of  plain  ground,  and  covered  with  verdure 
to  the' tops  of  the  hills.  The  eaft  coaft  is  indented  all 
along  with  bays  or  lochs,  and  appears  from  the  fea  a 
continued  naked  rock.  The  country  is  inhabited  along 
the  coafts,  but  the  interior  part  of  the  country  is  adieary 
v/afte.  The  northern  part  of  Harris  is  called  the 
Foreft,  though  without  a  tree  or  a  fhrub,  because  it  is 
the  refort  'of  deer,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  a 
royal  fore  ft. 

On  the  coafts  ef  both  Lewis  and  Harris,  but  efpeci- 
ally  the  latter,  there  are  numerous  frnaU  iflanch.  Of 
thofe  to  the  fouth,  four  are  inhabitx-d,  Bcraeray,  Pa; 
Callegray,  and  Enfay.  '  Their  general  appearance  is 
either  fiat,  or  gently  rifing  to  the  centre.  Berne  ray,  a 
little  to  the  north  cf  North  Uift,  is  a  beautiful  iflanJ 
about  four  .miles  long,  and  rather  more  than  one  broad, 
Pabbay,  about  a  league  north-weft  from  Berneray,  is  of 
a  circular  form,  about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and 
rifes  to  a  peak  higher  than  any  other.  This  was,  Corns 
years  fince,  exceedingly  fertile,  and  fupplied  Harris 
with  corn  ;  but  by  the  encroachment  of  the  fand  on  the 
fouth -eaft  fide,  it  has  loft  much  of  its  fertility  ;  the 
fouth-weft  is  however  ftill  fertile,  but  the  north- weft  is 
barren.  Call!  ray  and  Erfay  are  feparated  by  a  narnnv 
found 'called  Caola's  Scaire,  through  which  the  tide 
paffes  with  vail  irnpetupfitys 

The  uninhabited  iflands  are  Hermitray,  Hulmifray; 
Saartay,  Voieifay,  Neartay,  Opfay,  Vaakfay,  Hajy, 
Suurfay,  Torogay,  Scarvay,  Lingay,  .  Groay_,  Gilifay, 
Sagay,  Stiomay,  Skeilay,  Copay,  belia'es  a  vaft  number 
of  jflets,  holms,  and  high  rocks. 

Of  thtrnorthe'rn  ifb.nds  there  are  threelnhabited,  Taran-^ 
fay,  Scalpay,  and  Scarp.  Taranfay  is  a  high  rocky  nigh- 
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land,  about  four  miles  long  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  fitu* 
ated  to  the  weft  of  the  weftern  Loch  Tarbert.  Scalpay, 
or  Glafs  ifland,  as  called  by  the  feamen,  is  fituated  in  the 
entrance  of  eaft  Loch  Tarbct,  and  is  fmgularly  indented 
by  bays  or  lochs  on  its  coafts :  on  the  eaft  point  is  a  light- 
houfe,  erected  in  1/88  ;  arid  near  the  weftern  extremity 
are  two  of  the  beft  natural  harbours  in  the  Hebrides. 
Scarp  is  a  high  rocky  ifland  nearly  circular,  about  nine 
miles  in  circumference,  fituated  on  the  north-  weft  coaft 
of  Lewis,  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Refort,  fix  miles  north 
from  Taranfay. 

Kelp  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  articles  of  commerce 
which  Lewis  produces.  The  fheep  are  fmall,  the 
mutton  delicate,  the  wool  fine,  and  all  fpun  and  manu- 
factured in  the  country. 

The  common  horfes  of  the  country  are  very  fmall : 
the  cows  are  numerous,  and  form  a  confiderable  part  of 
their  exports.  Of  fowls,  befides  thofe  called  domeftic, 
there  are  moor-fowl,  ptarmigans,  fnipes,  woodcocks, 
eagles,  hawks,  crows,  curlieus,  wild  geefe,  folan  geefe, 
and  a  vaft  variety  of  fea  fowl. 

The  fea  fifti  are  herrings,  dog-fifh,  cod,  ling,  fkait, 
mackerel,  &c.  Whales  frequent  the  coafts  in  fummer, 
and  feals  are  feen  throughout  the  year. 

There  are  fome  chalybeate  fprings ;  and  fome  iron 
and  copper  ore.  In  many  places  there  is  fine  granite, 
•with  plenty  of  quarries,  which  afford  excellent  ftone  for 
building.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  country 
was  once  well  wooded,  that  not  a  tree  is  to  be  feen,  nor 
will  fhrubs  grow  in  a  garden  beyond  the  height  of  the 
wall ;  as  foon  as  they  have  arrived  thus  far  in  their 
growth  they  then  decay. 

There  are  feveral  of  thofe  ancient  monuments  called 
drutdical,  and  many  Danifh  forts.  At  Rowdill,  near 
the  fouth  extremity  of  Harris,  was  once  a  priory  of 
great  antiquity,  which  in  1128  was  by  David  I.  given 
to  the  Auguftine  canons  regular,  dependent  on  the  abby 
of  Holywood,  Of  this  monaftery  not  the  leaft  veftige 
remains. 
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SKYE. 

NEAR  the  weft  coaft  of  the  counties  of  Rofs  and  In- 
vernefs  lies  the  Ifle  of  Skye,  the  largeft  of  the  Hebrides, 
being  about  50  miles  in  length ;  but  of  an  uncertain 
breadth,  from  the  number  of  bays  or  lochs  on  each  fide 
of  the  coaft. 

It  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  the  ancient 
JEbudse  ;  by  others  to  have  been  the  Dumna.  The 
modern  name  is  of  Norwegian  origin,  and  derived  from 
5/h',  a  mift:  and  from  the  clouds  that  almoft  conftantly 
hang  on  the  tops  of  its  lofty  hills,  was  ftyled,  E aland 
Skianach,  or  the  cloudy  ifland.  No  epithet  could  better 
fuit  the  place,  for,  except  in  the  fummer  feafon,  there  is 
fcarcely  a  week  of  fair  weather;  the  fummers  themfelves 
are  alfo  generally  wet,  and  feldoin  warm. 

The  quantity  of  corn  raifed  in  tolerable  feafons  in  this 
ifland  is  efteemed  to  be  about  9000  bolls.  The  number 
of  mouths  to  confume  them  near  13,000. 

Towards  the  fouth-weft  is  a  chain  of  rude  mountains, 
black  and  red,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  appears 
as  if  difcoloured  by  fire ;  and  on  the  eaft  a  long  extent 
of  lofty  hills  :  there  is,  however,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  level  ground,  which  affords  pafture,  and  is  capable  of 
tillage.  In  the  mountains  are  found  quarries  of  marble 
and  limeftone  ;  with  fome  appearance  of  mineral  ores. 

Dr.  Johnfon,  who  vifited  Skye,  fays,  "  As  this  ifland 
lies  in  the  5yth  degree,  the  air  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
have  much  warmth.  Skye  lies  open  on  the  weft  and 
north  to  a  vaft  extent  of  ocean,  and  is  cooled  in  the 
fummer  by  perpetual  ventilation,  but  by  the  fame  blafts 
is  kept  warm  in  winter.  Their  weather  is  not  pleafing. 
Half  the  year  is  deluged  with  rain.  From  the  autumnal 
to  the  vernal  equinox,  a  dry  day  is  hardly  known,  ex- 
cept when  the-fhowers  are^.  fufpended  by  a  temped. 
Under  fuch  ikies  can  be  expected" no  great  exuberance 
of  vegetation.  Their  winter  overtakes  their  fummer, 
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and  their  harveff.  lies  upon  the  ground,  drenched  with 
rain.  The  autumn  ftr.uggles  hard  to  produce  fome  of 
our  early  fruit.  He  gathered  goofeberries  in  September; 
but  they  were  fmall,  and  the  hufk  was  thick.  Their 
winter  is  feldom  fuch  as  puts  a  ftop  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  or  reduce  the  cattle  to  live  wholly  on  the  fur- 
plufage  of  the  Cummer.  In  the  year  1771  they  had  a 
fevere  feafon.  The  fnow  lay  long  on  the  ground,  a 
calamity  hardly  known  before.  Part  of  their  cattle  died 
for  want,  part  were  unfeafonably  fold  to  buy  fuftenance 
for  the  owner?. 

"  The  foil,  as  in  other  countries,  has  its  diverfities.  In 
fome  parts  there  is  only  a  thin  layer  of  earth  fpread  upon 
rock,  which  bears  nothing  but  fhort  brown  heath,  and, 
perhaps,  is  not  generally  capable  of  any  better  product* 
There  are  many  bogs  or  moftes  of  greater  or  lefs  extent, 
where  the  foil  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  want  depth,  though 
it  is  too  wet  for  the  plough.  The  vallies  and  the  moun- 
tains are  alike  darkened  with  heath.  Some  grafs,  how- 
'ever,  grows  here  and  there,  and  fome  happier  fpots  of 
earth  are  capable  of  tillage. 

"  Their  agriculture  is  laborious,  and,  perhaps,  rather 
feeble  than  unfkilful.  Their  chief  manure  is  fea-weed, 
which,  when  they  lay  to  rot  upon  the  field,  gives  them 
a  better  crop  than  thofe  of  the  Highlands.  They  heap 
fea-fhells  upon  the  dunghill,  which  in  time  moulder 
into  a  fertilising  fubftance.  When  they  find  a  vein  of 
earth  where  they  cannot  ufe  it,  they  dig  it  up,  and  add 
it  to  the  mould  of  a  more  commodious  place. 

"  Their  corn-grounds  often  lie  in  fuch  intricacies 
among  the  crags,  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  action 
of  a  plough.  The  foil  is  then  turned  up  by  manual 
labour,  with  an  inftrument  called  a  crocked  fpade.  The 
grain  which  they  commit  to  the  furrows,  thus  tedioufly 
formed,  is  either  oats  or  barley.  They  do  not  fow  barley 
without  very  copious  manure,  and  then  they  expecl: 
from  it  ten  for  one,  an  ihcreafe  equal  to  that  of  better 
countries.  When  their  grain  is  arrived  at  the  ftatc 
which  they  muft  confider  as  ripening,  they  do  not  cut 
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but  pull  the  barley :  to  the  oats  they  apply  the  fickle. 
Wheel- carriages  they  have  none,  but  make  a  frame  of 
timber,  which  is  drawn  by  one  horfe,  with  the  two 
points  behind  preffing  on  the  ground.  On  this  they 
fometimes  drag  home  their  {heaves,  but  often  convey 
them  home  in  a  kind  of  pannier  or  frame  of  fticks  upon 
the  horfe's  back. 

"  Their  rocks  abound  with  kelp,  a  fea-plant,  of  which 
the  afhes  are  melted  into  glafs.  They  burn  kelp  in 
great  quantities,  and  fend  it  away  in  fhips,  which  come 
regularly  to  purchafe  it. 

"  The  cattle  of  Skye  are  not  fo  fmall  as  is  commonly 
believed.  Since  they  have  fent  their  beeves  in  great 
numbers  to  the  fouthern  marts,  they  have  probably 
taken  more  care  of  their  breed.  Their  horfes  are,  like 
their  cows,  of  a  moderate  fize.  The  goats  and  the  ftieep 
are  milked  like  their  cows.  A  fingle  meal  of  a  goat  is 
a  quart,  and  of  a  fheep  a  pint.  There  are  in  Skye 
neither  rats  nor  mice  ;  but  the  weafel  is  fo  frequent, 
that  he  is  heard  in  houfes  rattling  behind  chefts  or  beds, 
as  rats  in  England. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  Skye,  and  of  the  other  iflands 
which  I  have  feen,  are  commonly  of  the  middle  ftature, 
with  fewer  among  them  very  tall  or  very  fhort,  than  are 
fegn  in  England." 

In  the  year  1746,  the  unfortunate  prince  Charles 
Stuart  concealed  himfelf  in  a  cave  on  this  ifland  for  two 
uights. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  Skye,  the  coaft  is  very  rocky,  and 
nearly  perpendicular.  Oppofite  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Raafay  is  Portree,  i.  e.  the  king's  harbour, 
fo  named,  as  fome  fay,  from  Haco,  king  of  Norway, 
who  put  in  here  after  the  battle  of  Largs ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  others,  from  James  V.  who  landed  here  in  his 
tour  of  the  Hebrides.  The  harbour  is  good,  formed 
by  an  inlet  of  the  fea  well  fheltered  from  every  wind. 

Weft-fouth-weft  of  the  harbour  is  a  lofty  hill,  called 
Alt  Suidhe  Tkuin,  or  Fingal's  fitting  place ;  from  wher.ce 
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is  feen,  in  a  fine  d.iy,  the  iflands  of  North  Uift,  South 
Uift,  and  Barra,  to  the  weft;  and  towards  the  eaft,  the 
ifland  of  Raafay,  Loch  Car  run,  and  other  parts  of  Rofs- 
fhire  on  the  coaft. 

Seven  or  eight  miles  north  from  Portree  is  Snizort, 
fituated  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  an  arm  of  the  fea, 
called  Loch  Snizort ;  at  the  mouth  of  which,  on  a  fmall 
ifland,  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  cathedral,  fuppofed  to 
have  once  been  the  metropolitan  church  of  Skye.  Loch 
Snizort  has  been  for  fome  years  the  favourite  refort  of 
herrings  in  the  month  of  Auguft: 

On  the  weft  coaft  and  bottom  ®f  Loch  Falart  is 
Kilmuir,  a  parifh  of  confiderable  extent:  in  a  low  vally 
of  this  parifh  is  a  fmall  hill  fliaped  like  a  houfe,  and 
covered  with  fhrubs,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  a  fmall 
pool  of  water,  and  a  bath  made  of  ftone  called  Loch 
Shiant,  or  the  facred  lake,  which  was  once  a  great  re- 
fort  of  invalids,  who  drank  the  water  and  bathed. 

At  the  end  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  there  is  a  curious 
vally  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  high  rocks,  and, 
except  in  three  or  four  places,  inacceflible  to  man  or 
beaft.  Formerly,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the 
weak  and  infirm  of  the  inhabitant's,  together  with  the 
cattle,  were  placed  in  this  afylum,  as  being  perfectly 
fecure.  It  is  capacious  enough  to  contain  4000  head 
of  cattle.  Dunvegan  caftle  is  about  three  miles  north 
from  Kilmuir. 

South  of  Kilmuir  is  the  parifh,  of  Bracadale,  in  which 
are  feveral  good,  harbours  on  the  weft  coaft  pf  the 
ifland,  as  Loch  Bracadale,  Loch  •  Harport,  and  Loch 
Eynort. 

NORTH  UIST. 

NORTH  UIST,  ten  miles  foum-weft  from  Harris, 
meafuresaf)Qtit twenty  miles  from  north-weft  to  fouth- 
eaft,  arrd  from  ten  to  fixteen  the  contrary  way.  The 
word;  Uift  is  fsid  to  be  taken  from  the  Scandinavian 
word  vij?,  which  fi^niftes  iveji,  and  was  given  by  the 
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Danes,  when  in  pofieifion  of  thefe  countries-,  on  account 
of  its  wefterly  fituarion.  Along  the  whole  of  the  weft 
coaft,  and  round  the  north  end  of.  this  ifland  (being 
almoft  the  only  parts  of  it  that  are  cultivated)  the 
country  is  low  and  level  for  the  moft  part  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  fhore  to  the  moor.  In:  this  part  of  the 
country  the  foil  is  fandy,.  efpecially  near  the  fnore ;  and 
at  fome  diftance  from  it,  between  that  and  the  moor,  is* 
a  thin  black  ground,  covering  either  a  hard  gravel,  or  * 
folid  rock,  interfperfed  in  fome  places  with  flats  and 
meadows. 

The  reft  of  the  country  confifts  of  a  barren,  foft,  deep 
moor  ground,  and  mountains  of  no  great  height,  covered 
with  heath  :  the  cultivated  part  of  the  country  is  ex- 
tremely pleafant  and  beautiful  in  fummer  and  autumn  j 
yielding  in  favourable  feafons  the  moft  luxuriant  crops 
of  barley,  and  the  richeft  pafture  of  white  and  red 
clover ;  but  though,  in  the  warm  feafon  of  the  year,  no 
country  in  the  Highlands  can  exhibit  a  more  delightful 
profpe6t,  yet  in  the  winter  and  fpring  the  fcene  is 
totally  changed  ;  the  face  of  the  country  then  is  quite 
naked  and  bare,  there  being  no  trees  nor  high  grounds 
to  Ihelter  it  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The 
grafs  is  fo  foft  and  tender,  that  the  winter  rains  and 
fnow  take  away  its  fubitance  j  fo  that  cattle  during  thefe 
feafons  feed  partly  upon  corn  and  ftraw,  and  partly 
upon  the  fea-weed,  thrown  in  time  of  bad  weather  in 
great  quantities  upon  the  fhore. 

That  part  of  the  coaft  wafhed  by  the  Atlantic  is  inac- 
ceflible  to  veflels  of  any  burden  ;  and  even  to  fmall  boats, 
but  in  very  good  weather,  on  account  of  the  rocjcs, 
fhoals,  and  breakers^  -that  furround  it.  In  bad  weather, 
when  the  wind  blows  upon  this  part  of  the  coaft,  the  fea 
fwells  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  rolls  with  inexpre£ 
fibie  violence  againft  the  ihores,  exhibiting  a  profpe& 
awfully  grand  beyond  defcription. 

The  coaft  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  country  is  bold,  except 
where  it  is  interfered  by  inlets  of  the  fea,  which  form, 
fcfe  aijd,  commodious  harbours.  The  harbour  fartheft 
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to  the  northward  is  called  Cheefebay,  of  eafy  accefs  from' 
the  fouth-eaft,  where  veflels  may  ride  with  fafety  at  all 
feafons  of  the  year.  South  of  this  lies  the  harbour  of 
Lochmaddie,  much  frequented  by  fhips  trading  from 
Ireland  and  the  weft  of  England  and  Scotland  to  the 
Baltic.  It  extends  five  or  fix  miles  into  the  country, 
and  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  iflands  it  con- 
tains, is  fubdivided  into  feveral  harbours,  which  are  all 
'  fafe  and  commodious. 

Though  there  may  be  about  2000  cows,  yet  the 
number  exported  yearly  will  not  exceed  300,  owing  to 
the  numbers  that  die  of  want,  and  of  diftempers  to  which 
they  are  here  more  liable  than  in  any  part  of  the  high- 
lands. The  number  of  horfes  may  amount,  at  leaft,  to 
1600.  There  are  no  farms  fit  for  fheep  ;  but  every  te- 
nant endeavours  to  rear  as  many  as  will  furnifh  htm 
with  a  little  mutton,  and  wool  for  clothing  ;  they  never 
thrive  fo  well  as  to  enable  the  tenant  to  export  any. 
The  number  of  {heep  in  the  whole  parifli  may  amount  to 
near  5000,  of  a  very  fmall  unmixed  breed,  covered  with 
fine  {hort  wool,  of  which  about  fifteen  fleeces  go  to  a 
ftone. 

In  no  country  can  the  climate  be  more  variable  than 
in  this.  There  are  inftances  of  froft,  fnow,  fleet,  and 
deluges  of  rain,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  day  :  high 
gales  of  wind  are  frequent  throughout  the  year,  but 
particularly  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes  are  at- 
tended with  ftorms  that  fometimes  prove  fatal  in  their 
effects  upon  cattle  and  corn.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  about  2220  ;  and  in  the  whole  ifland  there  are  fix 
places  of  public  worfliip. 

This  ifland  belongs  to  Lord  Macdonald,  as  repre- 
fentative  of  th»  -Earl  of  Rofs. 


SOUTH  UIST,  about  four  league's  to  the  'fouth  of 
•f  North  Uift,  is  about  twenty -two  miles  long  frorii 
north  to  fouthj  and  from  feven  to  ten  broa<3*  •  Thai 
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filand  is  of  an  oblong  form,  feparated  from  the  ifland  ef 
North  Uift,  to  the  eaftward  and  northward,  by  an  arm 
of  the  fea,  which  ebbs  at  low  water ;  it  is  alfo  feparated 
from  the  ifland  of  Barra,  to  the  fouthward  and  weft  ward, 
by  a  channel  or  found,  nearly  eight  or  nine  miles  broad, 
which  never  ebbs  :  towards  the  weft  fide,  the  foil  is 
totally  light  and  perfectly  fandy,  and  the  moft  part  of  it 
rendered  quite  ufelefs,  by  the  feverity  of  the  conftant 
ftorms  that  blow  from  the  weft,  with  the  force  of  the 
fea,  during  the  winter  and  fpring  feafons.  Farther  back 
there  is  one  continued  chain  of  fwamp  and  lakes^ 
abounding  with  the  greateft  variety  of  the  fineft  trouts; 
and  ftill  to  the  eaftward  there  are  fteep  and  lofty  moun- 
tains covered  with  heath  and  verdure,  fit  enough  for 
.pafturing  black  cattle,  horfes,  fheep,  and  goats,  during 
the  fummer  and  autumn  months.  As  the  foil  to  the 
weft  fide  is  for  the  moft  part  light  and  fandy,  it  of  courfe 
muft  be  barren  of  itfelf,  without  the  force  of  manure. 
There  are  delightful  fields  to  be  feen  covered  with  the 
fineft  natural  grafs  in  fummer;  yet,  in  the  winter  feafon, 
many  of  thefe  very  fpots  are  covered  over  with  drifted 
fand  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  leaft  trace  of  verdure 
cannot  be  feen  for  many  months.  Were  it  not  for  the 
immenfe  quantity  of  floating  fea-ware  that  is  thrown 
a-(hore  during  the  winter  ftorms,  the  inhabitants  never 
could  manure  the  ground,  fo  as  to  raife  a  tolerable  crop 
of  any  kind. 

Barley,  oats,  rye,  -and  potatoes,  with  fifh,  are  the 
chief  productions  for  the  fupport  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
ought  to  be  obferved  alfo,  that  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try does  not  more  than  ferve  the  people  for  nine  months 
in  the  year.  Kelp  is  the  ftaple  commodity,  of  which 
noo  tons  are,  on  an  average,  manufactured  in  the 
ifland.  About  440  or  480  head  of  cows  and  young 
oxen  are  annually  exported ;  the  number  of  fheep  is 
about  7000  ;  the  horfes  are  fmall,  but  full  of  fpirit  and 
hardy ;  their  number  about  800.  There  are  a  few  goats, 
fome  deer  and  rabbits,  with  abundance  of  game,  and 
birds  of  the  aquatic  kind,  and  birds  of  prey,  as  eagles, 
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hawks,  and  falcons.  The  coafts  abound  with  fiffa,  and 
numbers  of  whales  are  fe<n  at  particular  feafons  of  th« 
year. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  eftimated  at  3450,  of 
which  500.  are  Proteilants,  and  the  reft  Roman-ca- 
tholics. 

BENBECULA. 

BETWEEK  North  and  Sotith  Uift,  lies  the  ifland  of 
Benbecula,  about  feven  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
as  much  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  coafts  are  exceedingly 
interfered  with  bays  or  lochs. 

Near  thfi  north  coaft  is  a  fmall  ifland  called  Ileray,  on 
which  is  a  village  ;-'9nd  two  others,  called  Grimfha  and 
Rona  :  a  little  to  the  fouth  is  Wia :  befides  which,  there 
fcre  fome  iflets  and  holms. 
, 
i 

JURA. 

JURA,  the  rnoft  nigged  of  the  Hebrides,  is  abo;it  36 
miles  long,  jand,  in  general,  about  eight  broad,  except 
along  the  found  of. Hay:  it  is  compofcd  chiefly  of  van: 
mountains,  naked  and  without  the  poffibility  of  cultiva- 
tion, except  towards  the  fouth  and  weft,  where  there  are 
fome  trades  capable  of  improvement.  In  the  wholp 
ifland  there  are  not  more  than  feven  or  eight  hundred 
inhabitants. 

The  ancient  clans  are  the  Mac-il-vuys  and  the  Mac- 
rains;  but  the  property  feems  to  have  been  altered  more 
than  once'/  pt  prefent,  the  Du-ke  of  Argyle  {hares  the 
ifland  with  fome  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Campbell 
and  Mac-Neile, 

In  1607,  Jura  was  included  in  the  lordfhip  of  Kinr 
tyre,  by  charter  granted  to  Archibald,  earl  of  Argyle. 
The  produce  is  about  three  or  four  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  fold  annually  to  graziers  who  come  for  them. 
About  a  hundred  horfcs  are  alfo  fold  annually  :  here  arc 
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a  few  fneep  with  fleeces  of  moft  excellent  fmenefs,  and 
a  number  of  goats.  In  good  feafons  fufficient  bear 
and  oats  are  raifed  to  maintain  the  inhabitants  ;  but 
they  fometimes  want,  probably  from  the  converfion  of 
their  grain  into  whifky.  But  the  chief  food  of  the 
common  people  is  potatoes,  h(h,  and  fhell  fifh.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  their  competence  of  bread  is  very 
fmall.  Bear  produces  four  or  five  fold,  oats  threefold. 

Fern  afties  bring  in  about  lool.  a-yearj  and  about 
200  tons  of  kelp  are  burnt  annually. 

Sloes  are  the  only  fruits  of  the  ifland.  An  acid  for 
punch  is  made  of  the  berries  of  the  mountain  afh  ;  and 
a  kind  of  fpirit  is  alfo  diftilled  from  them.  Neceffity 
hath  inftru&ed  the  inhabitants  in  the  ufe  of  native  dyes. 
Thus  the  juice  of  the  tops  of  heath  boiled  fupplies  them 
with  a  yellow ;  the  roots  of  the  white  water  lily  with 
a  dark  brown.  Thofe  of  the  yellow  water  iris  with  a 
black  ;  and  the  gallium  verum,  or  rue  of  the  iflanders, 
with  a  very  fine  red,  not  inferior  to  that  from  madder. 

The  quadrupeds  of  Jura  are  about  a  hundred  flags  ; 
fome  wild  cats,  otters,  floats,  rats,  and  feals.  The 
feathered  game,  black-cocks,  groufe,  ptarmigans,  and 
fnipes.  The  flags  muft  here  have  been  once  more 
numerous,  for  the  original  name  of  the  ifland  was 
Deiray^  or  the  Ifle  of  Deer,  fo  called  by  the  Norwegians 
from  the  abundance  of  thofe  noble  animals. 

The  inhabitants  live  to  a  great  age,  and  are  liable  to 
very  few  diftempers.  Men  of  ninety  work.  The  ac~ 
count  given  Ky  Martin  of  Gulouir  Mac  Grain,  was 
confirmed  to  Mr.  Pennant.  His  age  exceeded  that 
of  either  Jenkins  or  Parr,  for  he  kept  a  hundred  and 
eighty  Chriftmafles  in  his  own  houfe,  and  died  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I. 

This  parifh  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  largeft  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  duty  the  moft  troublefome  and  dan- 
.gerous  ;  it  confifts  of  Jura,  Colonfay,  Oranfay,  Scarba, 
and  feveral  little  ifles,  divided  by  narrow  and  dangerous 
founds,,  forming  a  length  of  not  lefs  than  fixty  miles ; 
fupplied  by  only  one  minifter  and  an  affiftant. 
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Some  fupcrftitions  are  obferVed  here  to  this  time, 
The  old  women,  when  they  undertake  any  cure,  mum- 
ble certain  rhythmical  incantations,  and,  like  the  an- 
cier.cs,  endeavour  decantare  dohrem.  They  preferve  a 
ftick  of  the  wicken  tree,  or  mountain  afh,  as  a  protec- 
tion againft  elves. 

The  Paps  of  Jura  are  three  lofty  mountains,  called 
Bc:nn-a-chaolcis,  or  the  mountain  of  found ;  Beinn- 
Iheunta^  or  the  facrcd  mountain  j  and  Beinn-an-air^  or 
the  mountain  of  gold. 

{LAY. 

ILAY,  or  ISLA,  in  Erfe,  //?<?,  is  of  a  fquare  form, 
about  28  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  deeply  indented 
on  the  fouth  by  a  great  bay,  called  Locb-an-daal,  in 
Which  veflels  of  300  tons  may  ride  fafely ;  divided  from 
Jura  on  the  north-eaft  by  the  found,  which  is  near 
fourteen  miles  long,  and  about  one  broad.  The  tides  are 
moft  violent  and  rapid  ;  the  channel  clear,  excepting  at 
the  fouth  entrance,  where  there  are  fome  rocks  on  the 
Jura  fide. 

The  face  of  the  iflandis  hilly,  but  not  high:  the  land 
in  many  parts  is  excellent,  but  much  of  it  is  covered 
with  heath,  and  abfolutely  in  a  ftate  of  nature.  The 
chief  produce  is  bear,  oats,  and  flax,  with  fome  wheat. 

The  inhabitants  are  reprefented  as  a  fet  of  people 
worn  down  with  poverty ;  their  habitations  fcenes  of 
mifery,  made  of  Joofe  ftones,  without  chimnies,  with- 
out doors,  excepting  the  faggot,  oppofed  to  the  wind 
at  one  or  other  of  the  openings,  permitting  the  fmoke 
to  efcape  through  the  other,  in  order  to  prevent 
fuffbcation.  The  furniture  perfectly  correfponds:  a 
pot-hook  hangs  from  the  middle  of  the  roof,  with  a 
pot  over  a  fire,  compofed  of  fuch  fare  as  may  rather  be 
called  a  permiflion  to  exift,  than  a  fupport  of  life;  the 
inmares,  as  may  be  expected,  are  lean,  withered,  dufky, 
and  fmoke-dried. 

Ale  i*  frequently  macje  in  this  ifland,  of  the  young 

•*. 
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tops  of  heath,  mixing  two  thirds  of  that  plant  with  one 
of  malt,  fometimes  adding  hops.  Boetius  relates,  that 
this  liquor  was  much  ufed  among  the  Pi^s,  but  when 
that  nation  was  extirpated  by  the  Scots,  the  fecret  of 
making  it  perifhed  with  them. 

The  country  is  bleft  with  fine  manures,  fuch  as  marl, 
and  lime-ftone  in  abundance  ;  befides  fea- wrack,  coral- 
fhell,  fand-rock,  and  lime-ftone.  Numbers  of  cattle 
are  bred  here,  and  about  1700  exported  annually. 

The  ifland  is  often  overftocked,  and  numbers  die  in 
March  for  want  of  fodder.  None  but  milch  cows  are 
houfedj  cattle  of  all  kinds,  except  the  faddle  horfes, 
run  out  during  winter. 

There  are  fome  mines  of  lead,  mixed  with  copper 
near  the  furface,  which  have  been  worked  for  many 
centuries*  The  veins  are  of  various  thicknefs:  the 
lead  ore  is  good  j  and  the  copper  yields  thirty-three  per 
cent,  and  forty  ounces  of  filver  to  a  ton  of  metal.  Near 
thefc  mines  are  ftrata  of  iron,  called  bog  ore;  beneath 
which  are  found  large  quantities  of  vitriolic  mundic : 
emery  and  quickfilver  are  likewife  found. 

Loch  Druinard,  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
is  celebrated  for  the  battle  of  Traii-dhruinard,  in  1598, 
between  the  lord  of  the  Jfles  and  Sir  Lauchlan  Maclean, 
of  Mull:  the  laft,  with  1500  men,  invaded  ilay  with  a 
view  of  ufurping  it  from  his  nephew ;  the  firft  had 
only  1100,  and  was  at  firft  obliged  to  retreat,  till  he 
was  joined  by  120  frefh  forces:  this  decided  the  en- 
gagement. Sir  Lauchlan  was  flain  with  four-fcore  of 
his  principal  kinfmen,  and  200  of  his  foldiers,  who  lay 
furrounding  the  body  of  their  chieftain.  A  (tone,  ftill 
on  the-fpot,  was  erected  in. memory  of  his  fall. 

Sir  Lauchlan  confulted  a  witch,  the  oracle  of  Mull, 
before  he  fet  out  on  his  expedition,  and  received  three 
pieces  of  advice :  rirft,  not  to  land  on  a  ThurfJay;  a 
ftorm  forced  him  into  difobedience :  the  fecond,  not  to 
drink  of  a  certain  fpring,  which  he  did  through  igno- 
rance :  the  third,  not  to  fight  befide  Loch-dhruinard,  but 
this  the  fates  may  be  fuppofsd  to  have  determined. 
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Loch-finlagan  is  celebrated  for  its  ifle,  a  principal 
refidence  of  the  great  Macdonald.  The  ruins  of  this 
palace  and  chapel  ftill  exift,  and  alfo  the  ftone  on  which 
be  ftood  when  he  was  crowned  king  of  the  Ifles. 

Near  this  is  another  little  ifle,  where  he  aflembled  his 
council,  Ilan  na  Corlle,  or  the  ifland  of  council,  where 
thirteen  judges  conftantly  far,  to  decide  differences 
among  his  fubjecls,  and  received  for  their  trouble  the 
eleventh  part  of  the  value  of  the  affairs  tried  before 
them. 

In  the  firft  ifland  were  buried  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  lords  of, the  Lies;  but  their  own  perfons  were 
depofited  in  the  more  facred  grounds  of  Jona.  On  the 
fhores  of  the  lake  are  fome  marks  of  the  quarters  of  his 
Carnuuch  and  Gilli-glafics,  the  military  of  the  Ifles  :  the 
firft  fignifying  a  ilrong  man,  the  laft,  a  grim-looking 
fellow.  The  firft  were  light  armed,  and  fought  with 
darts  and  daggers  ;  the  laft  with  {harp  hatchets.  Thefe 
are'  the  troops  that  Shakfpeare  alludes  to,  when  he 
fpeaks  of  a  Donald,  who 

F-r-m  the  Weflern  IITes 
Of  Kemcs  and  Gallow-glalTes  was  fupplied. 

• 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  to  be  be- 
tween feven  and  eight  thoufand.  About  feven  hundred 
are  employed  in  trie  mines  and  in  the  hflieries  :  the  reft 
arc  gentlemen  farmers,  fub-tenants,  or  fervants.  The 
"women  fpin.  Few  as  yet  have  emigrated. 

The  fervants  are  paid  in  kind:  the  fixth  part  of  the 
crop.  They  have  hcufes  gratis :  the  mafter  gives  them 
the  feed  for  the  fir  ft  year,  and  lends  them  hoifes  to 
plow  arfr.ually  the  lands  annexed. 

The  quadrupeds  of  this  ifland  are  floats,  weafels, 
ctters,  and  hares ;  the  laft  fmall,  dark  coloured,  and 
bnd  runners.  The  birds  are  eagles,  peregrine  falcons, 
bbck  and  red  game,  and  a  very  few  ptarmigans.  Red- 
breafted  goofenders  breed  on  the  fhore,  among  the  loofe 
ftones;  wild  geefe  in  the  rnoois  :  herons  in  the 
or  Lota  Guirrn. 
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The  fifli  are  plaife,  fmeardabs,  large  dabs,  mullets 
ballam,  black  goby,  greater  dargonet,  and  that  rare  fifti 
the  lepadogaftcr  of  M'Gouan.  Vipers  fmarm  in  the 
•heath. 

In  this  ifland  fcveral  ancient  diverfions  and  fupertti- 
fcions  are  ftill  preferved  :  the  laft,  indeed,  are  almoft  ex- 
tinct, or  at  moft  lurk  only  amongft  the  very  meaneft  of 
the  people. 

The  late  wakes,  or  funerals,  like  ftiofe  of  the  Ro- 
mans, were  attended  with  fports  and  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, competed  of  many  parts,  and  the  actors  often 
changed  their  dreffes  fuitable  to  their  characters.  The 
fubjecl  of  the  drama  was  hiftorical,  and  preferved  by 
memory. 

The  power  of  fafcination  is  as  ftrongly  believed  here, 
as  it  was  by  the  fhepherds  of  Italy  in  time  of  old. 

Hiftory  furnifhes  very  few  materials  for  the  great 
events  or  revolutions  of  Hay.  It  feems  to  have  been 
long  a  feat  of  empire,  probably  joined  with  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  as  being  moft  conveniently  fituated  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  reft  of  the  Hebrides  ;  for  Crovan,  the 
Norwegian,  after  his  con qu eft  of  that  ifland,  in  1066, 
retired  and  fmimed  his  days  in  Hay. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  Danes,  it  became  the  feat  of  their 
fucceflbrs  the  lords  of  the  Ifle«,  and  continued  after  their 
power  was  broken,  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  in  their 
defendants,  the  Mac  Donalds,  who  held  it,  or  ought  to 
have  held  it,  from  the  crown.  It  was  in  the  pofleffion 
of  a  Sir  James  Macdonald  in  the  year  1598  ;  but  the 
king,  irritated  by  the  difturbances  raifed  by  private  wars, 
waged  between  thefe  and  other  clans,  refumed  the  grant 
made  by  his  predeceflor,  and  transferred  it  to  Sir  John 
Campbell  of  Calder,  who  held  it  on  paying  an  annual 
feu  duty  of  500!.  fterling,  which  is  paid  to  this  day. 

The  ifland  was  granted  to  Sir  John,  as  a  reward  for 
his  undertaking  the  conqueft  :  but  the  family  confidered 
it  as  a  dear  acquifition,  by  the  lofs  of  many  gallant  fol- 
lowers, and  by  the  expences  incurred  in  iupport  of  it. 
At  prefent  it  is  in  poueilion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Shaw- 
field,  and  rents  at  above  2300!.  per  annum. 
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MULL. 

MULL  is  feparated  from  the  coafl  of  Argyic  by  a  nar> 
row  ftrait  called  Mull  found.  The  fhape  is  very  irre- 
gular;  towards  the  eaft,  the  fliape  tends  towards  a 
round;  on  the  well,  hollow,  and  indented  with  confi- 
derable  lochs  and  bays,  which  contain  feveral  fmall 
jflands.  From  north  to  fouth,  it  is  about  twenty- two 
miles ;  from  caft  to  weft,  at  the  fouthern  extremity,  it 
is  as  much  ;  but,  towards  the  north,  not  more  than 
fight  j  nor  is  any  part  of  the  ifland  fix  miles  from  the 
fea.  The  b'ays  form  fome  good  harbours.  On  the 
ifland  there  are  no  villages,  except  Tobermorey,  near 
the  northern  point,  where  a  fiftiing  ftation  has  lately 
been  erected.  The  foil  is  unfavourable  for  corn,  being, 
for  the  moft  part,  rocky  and  barren.  The  mountains, 
however,  abound  with  fprings,  and  are  covered  with 
cattle,  of  which  a  great  number  are  annually  exported. 
Thefe,  with  the  fifhings,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
kelp,  are  the  only  articles  of  commerce.  The  ruins  of 
feveral  ancient  caftles  are  feen  on  this  ifland.  In  1588, 
on  this  coaft,  a  fhip  of  the  line,  belonging  to  the  Spa- 
ni(h  armada,  was  blown  up;  fome  fay  by  accident,  others, 
by  the  defperate  refolution  of  a  Scotchman. 

There  is  a  poft-office,  and  a  cuftom-houfe,  at  To- 
bermory;  and  a  poft-office  at  Aros. 


RUM, 

RUM  is  a  huge  mountain,  divided  into  feveral  points, 
about  twelve  miles  long  and  fix  broad.  The  furface  is 
in  a  manner  covered  with  heath,  wild  and  uncultivated  , 
the  heights  rocky.  There  is  but  little  arable  land,  ex- 
cepting about  the  nine  little  hamlets  that  the  natives 
have  grouped  in  different  places. 

The  little  corn  and  potatoes  they  raife,  are  very  good  ; 
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but  fo  fmall  is  the  quantity  of  bear  and  oats,  that  there 
is  not  a  fourth  part  produced  to  fupply  their  annual 
wants !  all  the  fubfiftence  th-,-  poor  people  have  befides 
is  curds,  milk,  and  fiflr.  They  are  a  well-made  and 
a  well-looking  race,  but  carry  famine  in  their  afpeft. 
They  are  often  a1  whole  fummer  without  a  grain  of  corn 
in  the  ifland. 

A  number  of  black-  cattle  is  fold  to  graziers,  who 
come  annually  from  Skye  and  other  places.  The  mutton 
here  is  fmall,  but  delicate.  A  few  goats  are  kept  here, 
abundance  of  mares,  and  a  neceflary  number  of  ftal- 
lions  ;  for  the  colts  are  an  article  of  commerce,  but  they 
never  part  with  their  fillies. 

No  hay  being  made  in  this  ifland,  nor  any  fort  of 
provender  for  winter  provifion,  the  domeftic.  animals 
fupport  themfelves,  as  well  as  they  can,  on  fpots  of 
grais  prefer ved  for  that  purpofe. 

No  wild  quadru[>eds  are  found,  excepting  flags  ;  thele 
animals  once  abounded  here,  but  they  are  now  reduced 
to  eighty,  by  the  eagles,  who  not  only  kill  the  fawns, 
but  the  old  deer,  feizing  them  between  the  horns,  and 
terrifying  them  till  they  fall  down  fome  precipice,  and 
become  their  prey.  The  birds  are,  ring-tail  eagles, 
ravens,  hooded  crows,  white  wagtails,  wheatears,  tit- 
larks, ring-ouzels^  groufe,  ptarmigans,  curlews,  green 
plovers,  fafceddars,  or  arctic  gulls,  and  the  greater 
terns. 

At  the  foot  of  Sgor-mor,  oppofite  to  Cannay,  ar® 
found  abundance  of  agates,  of  that  fpecies  called  by 
Cronfted  achates  cbnlcedonijans^  improperly  white  cor* 
nelians  :  feveral  fingular  itrata,  fuch  as  grey  quartz- 
ftone,  another  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  baCiltes  ;  a  black 
ftone,  fpotted  with  white,  like  porphyry,  but  with  the 
appearance  of  a  lava;  fine  grit,  or  free-ftone,  and  the 
cinereous  indurated  bole  of  Cronfted. 

Notwithstanding  this  ifland  has  feveral  ftreams,  here 
is  not  a  Tingle  mill ;  grinding  is  ail  done  at  horn.;.  The 
corn  is  grad'jcne*d,  or  burnt  out  of  the  ear,  infteaJ  of 
being  thrafhed :  this  is  performed  two  ways  ;— nril,  by 
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cutting  off  the  ears,  and  drying  them  in  a  kiln,  then 
letting  fire  to  them  on  a  floor,  and  picking  out  the 
grains,  by  this  operation  rendered  as  black  as  coal. 

The  other  method  is  more  expeditious,  for  the  whole 
fiieaf  is  burnt,  without  the  trouble  of  cutting  off  tha 
ears;  a  moft  ruinous  practice,  as  it  deftroys  both 
thatch  and  manure,  and  on  that  account  has  been  wifely 
prohibited  in  fome  of  the  iilands. 

Graddened  corn  was  the  parched  corn  of  holy  writ : 
thus  Boaz  prefentshis  beloved  Ruth  with  parched  corn; 
and  Jefly  fends  David  with  an  ephah  of  the  fame,  to  his 
ions  in  the  camp  of  Saul. 

The  grinding  was  allo  performed  by  the  fame  fort  of 
machine,  the  quern,  in  which  two  women  were  necef- 
ferily  employed :  thus  it  is  prophecied,  two  women  fhall 
be  grinding  at  the  mill,  one  ihall  be  taken,  the  other 
left. 

The  quern,  or  bra,  is  made  in  fome  of  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  on  the  continent,  and  cofts  about 
fourteen  {hillings.  This  method  of  grinding  is  very 
tedious  ;  for  it  employs  two  pair  of  hands,  four  hours, 
to  grind  only  a  flrigle  bufhel  of  corn. 

Inftead  of  a  hair  iieve,  to  fift  the  meal,  the  inhabitants 
here  have  an  ingenious  fubftitute,  a  fheep's  fkin  ftretched 
round  a  hoop,  and  perforated  with  fmall  holes,  made 
with  a  hot  iron.  They  knead  their  bannock  with  wa- 
ter only,  and  bake  or  rather  toaft  it,  by  laying  it  upright 
againft  a  ftone  placed  near  the  fire. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  fome  fuperftitions  fhould 
reign  in  thefe  fequeftered  parts.  Here  are  only  the  ruins 
of  a  church  in  this  ifland ;  and  the  minifter  is  obliged  to 
preach,  the  few  times  he  vifits  his  congregation,  in  the 
open  air.  The  number  of  fouls  in  the  iflaiid  is  about  3  50. 


ARRAN. 

ARRANT,    or    properly   Arr-inn,    or    the   ifland   oi, 
mountaius,  fcem*  tw«  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  an- 
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dents  ;  notwithfhnding  it  muft  have  been  known  to 
the  Romans,  whofe  navy,  from  the  time  of  Agricola, 
had  its  ftation  in  the  Glota  ^Eftuarium,  or  the  Frith 
of»  Clyde :  Camden,  indeed,  makes  this  ifland  the 
Glotta  of  Antoninus,  but  no  fach  name  occurs  in  his 
Itinerary  ;  it  therefore  was  beftowed  on  Arran  by  forne 
of  his  commentators. 

By  the  immenfe  cairns,  the  vaft  monumental  ftones, 
and  many  reliques  of  Druidifin,  this  ifland  muft  have 
been  confiderable  in  very  ancient  times.  Here  are  frill 
traditions  of  the  hero  Fingal,  or  Fin  A4accoul,  who  is 
fuppofed  here  to  have  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  the  chace. 
Yet  but  little  is  known  till  the  time  of  Magnus  the 
Barefooted,  who  probably  included  Arran  in  his  con- 
queft  of  Kintyre.  If  he  did  not  conquer  that  ifland, 
it  was  certainly  included  amonf;  thofe  that  Donald -bane- 
was  to  cede ;  for  it  appears  that  Hacho,  one  of  the 
fucceflbrs  of  Magnus,  in  1263  ^a^  claim  to  Arran, 
Bute,  and  the  Cumrays,  in  confequence  of  that  pro- 
mife:  the  two  firft  he  fubdued,  but  the  defeat  he  met 
with  at  Largs  foon  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  con- 
queft. 

Arran  was  the  property  of  the  crown.  Robert  Bruce 
retired  here  during  his  diftrelles,  and  met  with  protec- 
tion from  his  faithful  vaffals  ;  numbers  of  them  followed 
his  fortune :  and  after  the  battle  of  Bannochbourn,  he 
rewarded  feveral,  fuch  as  the  Mac-cooks,  Mac-kinnons, 
Macbrides,  Mac-louis,  or  Fullertons,  with  different 
charters  of  lands  in  their  native  country.  All  thefe  are 
now  abforbed  by  this  great  family,  except  the  Fuller- 
tons,  and  a  Stewart,  defcended  from  a  fon  of  Robert  III. 
who  gave  him  a  fettlement  here.  In  the  time  of  the 
dean  of  the  Ifle,  his  defcendant  pofleffed  caftle  Douan; 
and  "  he,  and  his  bluid,"  fays  the  dean,  "  are  the  beft 
men  in  that  country." 

The  manner  in  which  Robert  Bruce  difcovered  his 
arrival  to  his  friends,  is  fo  defcriptive  of  the  fimplicity 
of  the  times,  that  it  merits  notice  in  the  words  of  the 
faithful  poet-hiftorian  of  that  great  prince: 
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The  king  then  blew  his  horn  in  hy, 

And  gart  his  men  that  were  him  by 

Hold  them  ftfll  in  privitie, 

And  fyn  again  his  horn  blew  hr. 

James  •  f  Dowglas  heard  him  blow,  » 

And  well  the  blaft  foon  can  he  know : 

And  laid,  Surelie  yon  is  the  king  ; 

I  ken  him  well  by  his  blowing  : 

The  third  time  therewith  als  he  blew, 

And  then  Sir  Robert  Boyd  him  knew  ; 

And  faid  yon  is  the  king  but  dreed 

Go  we  will  forth  to  him  good  fpeed- 

BARBOUR. 

About  the  year  1334  this  ifland  appears  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  eftate  of  Robert  Stewart,  great  fteward 
of  Scotland,  afterwards  King  Robert  II.  At  that  time 
they  took  arms  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  their  mafter,  who 
afterwards,  in  reward,  not  only  granted  at  their  requeft 
an  immunity  from  their  annual  tribute  of  corn,  but 
added  feveral  new  privileges,  and  a  donative,  to  all  the 
inhabitants  that  were  prefent. 

In  1456  the  whole  ifland  was  ravaged  by  Donald, 
carl  of  kofs,  and  lord  of  the  Ifles.  At  that  period,  it 
was  ftill  the  property  of  James  II. ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
his  fuccefibr,  James  III.  when  that  monarch  matched 
his  filler  to  Thomas,  lord  Boyd,  he  created  him  earl  of 
Arran,  and  gave  him  the  ifland  as  a  portion  ;  foon  after, 
on  the  difgrace  of  that  family,  he  caufed  the  countefs  to 
be  divorced  from  her  unfortunate  hufband,  and  beftowed 
both  the  lady  and  ifland  on  Sir  John  Hamilton,  in  whofe 
family  it  continues  to  this  time,  a  very  few  farms  ex* 
cepted. 

Arran  is  abeut  twenty-three  miles  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  are  about  7000, 
who  chiefly  inhabit  the  coaft ;  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  country  being  uninhabitable,  by  reafon  of  the  vaft 
and  barren  mountains. 

;Here  are  only  two  parifties,  Kilbride  and  Kilmore, 
with  a  fort  of  chapel  of  eafe  to  each,  founded  in  the  fe- 
venteenth  century. 

The  principal  mountaihs  of  Arran  are  Goat-field,  or 
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Craoilbheinn,  or  the  mountains  of  the  winds,  of  a 
height  equal  to  moft  of  the  Scottim.  Alps,  compofed  of 
immenfe  piles  of  moor-ftones,  in  form  of  wool-packs, 
clothed  only  with  lichens  and  mofles ;  inhabited  by 
eagles  and  ptarmigans.  Beimn-bharrain,  or  the  {harp- 
pointed  ;  Ceum-na-caillich,  the  ftep  of  the  carline,  or 
old  hag  ;  and  Grianan  Athol,  that  yields  to  none  in 
ruggcdnefs.  There  are  a  few  lakes. 

The  quadrupeds  are  very  few  :  only  otters,  wild  cats, 
fhrew  mice,  and  rabbits  ;  the  flags,  which  ufed  to 
abound,  are  now  reduced  to  about  a  dozen.  The  birds 
are  eagles,  hooded  crows,  wild  pigeons,  flares,  black: 
game,  groufe,  ptarmagins,  daws,  green  plovers,  and 
curlews. 

The  climate  is  very  fevere  ;  for,  befides  the  violence 
of  the  winds,  the  cold  is  very  rigorous.  In  fummer, 
the  air  is  remarkably  falubrious  ;  and  many  invalids  re- 
fort  here  on  that  account,  and  to  drink  the  whey  of 
goats'  milk* 

The  men  are  ftrong,  tall,  and  well  made;  all  fpeak 
the  Erfe  language,  but  the  ancient  habit  is  entirely  hiid 
afide.  Their  diet  is  chiefly  potatoes  and  meal;  and, 
during  winter,  fome  dried  mutton,  or  goat,  is  added  to 
their  hard  fare. 

The  chief  produce  of  the  ifland  is  oats,  with  a  few 
beans,  peas,  and  potatoes. 

The  live  ftock  of  the  ifland  is  about  3000  milch 
cows  ;  2000  cattle,  from  one  to  three  years  old ;  1000 
horfes  ;  1500  (heep  ;  and  500  goats  :  many  of  the  two 
laft  are  killed  at  Michaelmas,  and  dried  for  winter  pro- 
vifion,  or  fold  at  Greenock. 

The  herring  fifhery,  round  the  ifland,  brings  in  about 
300!.  ;  the  fale  of  herring-nets  iool. ;  and  that  of 
thread  about  300!.  for  a  good  deal  of  flax  is  fown  here* 
Thefe  are  the  exports  of  the  ifland ;  but  the  money 
that  goes  out,  for  mere  neceflaries,  is  a  melancholy 
drawback. 

The  women  manufacture  the  wool,  for  the  clothing 
of  their  families ;  they;fet  the  potatoes,  and  drefs  and. 
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fpin  the  flax.     They  make  butter  for  exportation, 
cheefe  for  their  own  ufe. 

Arran  forms  part  of  the  country  of  Bute,  and  is  fub- 
jcft  to  the  fame  fort  of  government. 

Ranza  Caftle  ftands  on  a  low  projecting  neck  of 
land,  and  guards  the  entrance  into  a  fmall  harbour.  It 
was  erected  by  one  of  the  Scottifh  monarchs,  and  is  of 
fome  antiquity ;  for  Fordun,  in  1380,  calls  it  a  royal 
caftle. 

The  building  confifts  of  two  fquare  towers^  united. 
It  is  built  of  a  red  grit-ftone.  In  one  room  is  a  chim- 
ny-piece  and  fire-place  large  enough  to  have  roafted 
an  ox.  It  is  now  abandoned,  and  in  ruins. 


BUTE, 

ifland  of  Bute  is  feparated  from  the  foutherti 
extremity  of  Cowal,  in  Argylefhire,  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, called  the  Kyle:  and  from  the  county  of  Ayr,  by 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  twelve 
miles  long,  and  from  three  to  five  broad.  It  contains 
two  parities,  and  about  AOOO  inhabitants. 
'  The  country  rifes  into  fmall  hiHs;  is  in  no  part  moun- 
tainous, but  is  higheft  at  the  fouth  end.  The  ftrata  of 
ftone  along  the  fhore,  from  Rothefay  bay  to  Kil-Chat- 
tan,  is  a  red  grit,  mixed  with  pebWes. 

The  quadrupeds  of  this  ifland  are,  hares,  polecats, 
weafels,  otters,  feals,  and  moles.  Among  the  birds, 
groqle  and  partridge  are  found  here, 

The  cultivation  of  a  very  great  tra£,  on  the  eaftern 
fide,  is  very  confiderable  in  the  article  of  inclofure.  It 
kas  the  flare  of  the  more  fouthern  counties  of  this  part 
of  die  kingdom.  The  hedges  are  tall,  thick,  and  vi- 
gorous ••>  the  manures  are,  coral  and  fea  {hells,  fea  weeds 
^nd  lime.  There  are,  in  many  places,  whole  ftrata  of 
corals,  and  {hells  of  a  vaft  thicknefs,  at  prefent  half  a 
3>ile  from  the  lea. 

The  ifht:v.i  is  deftiUits  of  coa!;.  bm  (Hll  much  lime  is 


burnt  here,  not  only  for  private  ufe,  but  for  exporta- 
tion, at  a  cheap  rate,  to  the  ports  of  Greenock,  and 
Port  GJafgow. 

The  produce  of  the  ifland  is  barley,  oats,  and  pota- 
toes :  the  barley  yields  nine  from  one;  the  oats  four. 
Turnips,  and  artificial  grafies,  have  been  laeely  intro- 
duced with  good  fuccefs  ;  fo  that  the  inhabitants  may 
have  fat  mutton  throughout  the  year.  A  great  number 
of  cattle  are  alfo  reared  here.  The  higheft  farm  here  is 
fixty  pounds  a- year,  excepting  a  fmgle  fheep  farm, 
which  rents  for  two  hundred  ;  but  the  medium  is  about 
twenty-five. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  pofleffes  the  much  greater 
ihare;  and  two  or  three  private  gentlemen  own  the 
reft. 

The  air  is,  in  general,  temperate:  no  mift,  or  thick 
rolling  fogs  from  the  fea,  called  in  the  north,  harle, 
ever  inferred  this  ifland.  Snow  is  fcarcely  ever  known 
to  lie  here.  The  evils  of  this  place  are  wind  and  rainsj 
the  laft  coming  in  deluges  from  the  weft. 

Civil  caufes  are  determined  here,  as  in  other  counties 
of  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  fheriff  depute,  who 
Is  always  jefident:  he  is  the  judge  in  fmaJler  matters, 
and  has  a  falary  of  about  150  pounds  a-year.  Juftices 
of  peace  have  the  fame  power  here,  and  over  the  whole 
county,  as  in  other  places ;  but  in  North  Britain  no 
other  qualification  is  required,  after  nomination,  than 
receiving  their  commiflions,  and  taking  the  ufual  oaths. 

Criminals  are  lodged  in  the  county-gaol,  at  Rothefay, 
but  are  removed  for  trial  to  Inverary;  where  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  jufticiary  meet  twice  a-vear  for  the  de- 
termining criminal  caufes  of  a  certain  dittriclt. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  is  admiral  of  the  county,  by 
commiffiOn  from  the  king,  but  no  way  dependent  on 
the  lord  high-admiral  of  Scotland ;  fo  that  if  any  mari- 
time cafe  occurs  within  this  jurifdi&ion  (even  crimes  of 
as  high  nature  as  murder  or  piracy),  his  lordfhip,  by 
virtue  of  his  powers  as  admiral,  is  fufficient  judge  j  or  he 
fciay  delegate  his  authority  to- any  deputies. 
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The  fouth  end  of  Bute  is  more  hilly  than  the  re#> 
and  divided  from  the  other  part  by  a  low  fandy  plain 
called  Langal-chorid,  on  which  are  three  great  up-r 
right  {tones,  the  remains  of  a  druidical  circle,  origi- 
nally compofed  of  twelve. 

Bute  is  faid  to  derive  its  name  from  Bothe,  a 
cell;  St.  Brandan  having  once  made  it  his  retreat: 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  the  natives  of  this  ifle,  and 
alfo  of  Arran,  have  been  fometimes  ftyled  Brandani. 
It  was  from  very  early  times  part  of  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Stewarts :  it  was  granted  to  Sir  John 
Steward,  fon  of  Robert  II.  by  his  belov.ed  miitrefo 
Elizabeth  Moore  ;  and  it  has  continued  in  that  line 
to  the  prefent  time. 

MUCK. 

A  SMALL  ifland,  fituated  abotit  'fix  mile?  fouth-weft 
from  Eigg,  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  .three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  'broad,  and  contains  about  960  acres, 
chiefly  arable.  Half  of  this  little  dominion  the  laird, 
Mr.  Maclean,  retains  in  his  own  hand ;  and  on  the1 
other  half  live  160  perfons^  who  pay  their  rent  by 
exported  corn.  Every  ifland  has  its  dependent  and" 
fubordinate  iflets.  Muck,  however  fmall,  has  yet 
others  fmalfer  about  it,  one  of  whith  has  only  ground 
fufficient  for  pafruring  three  wethers. 


SITUATED  about  three  leagues  north-weft  front 
Rum,  is  about  fix  miles  long,  and  one  broad  :  it  is 
tolerably  fertile,  and  abounds  in  cattle,  but  the  fheep 
are  few. 

There  are  many  horfes,  the  chief  ufe  ef  which,  in 
this  little  diftricl,  is  to  form  an  annual  cavalcade  at 
Michaelmas  :  every  man  on  the  ifland  mounts  his  horfe 
without  a  faddlej  and  takes  up  behind  him  fome  young- 
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Woman,  or  neighbour's  wife,  and  rides  backwards 
and  forwards  from  die  village  to  a  certain  crofs. 
After  the  proceflion  is  over  they  alight  at  fome  public- 
houfe,  where  they  are  treated  by  the  companions  of 
their  ride.  When  they  return  to  their  houfes,  an 
entertainment  is  prepared,  the  chief  part  of  which 
confifts  in  an  oat^cake,  called  Struan-Micheil,  or  St. 
Michael's  Cake,  made  of  two  pecks  of  meal ;  and 
formed  like  the  quarter  of  a  circle;  it  is  daubed  over 
with  milk  and  eggs,  and  then  placed  to  harden  before 
the  fire. 

AH  the  cloth  is  manufactured  at  home  by  the 
women,  who  both  fpin  the  yarn  and  weave  the  cloth. 
About  twenty  tons  of  kelp  are  made  annually.  Moft 
£f  the  inhabitants.,  about  220,  are  Roman-catholics. 


ABOUT  four  miles  fouth  from  Skye,  is  of  an  oval 
form,  about  five  miles  long  from  north,  to  fouth,  and 
three  in  its  greateft  breadth  ;  it  is  partly  level,  but 
the  greater  proportion  is  rocky  and  mountainous  :  the 
Jiills  are  covered  with  heath  mixed  with  coarfe  grafs. 

Birds  of  prey  are  numerous;  groufe  are. found,  and 
puffins,  with  curlieus,  woodcocks,  ar&ic  gulls,  and 
folaii  geefe.  There  is  a  fpecies  of  crow  peculiar  to  this 
ifland,  having  the  body,  back,  head,  and  neck,  of  a 
greyifti  blue  colour,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon. 

The  air  is  generally  moift,  and  the  weather  rainy  : 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  400  :  the  language 
is  Gaelick. 

On  the  fouth  coaft  is  a  fmall  ifland  called  Eillan 
Chattel,  which  affords  pafture  for  a  few  cattle  during 
part  of  the  fummer.  The  channel  between  this  iflet 
and  Eigg,  forms  a  tolerable  harbour  for  vefTels  of  70 
tons  burden. 

The  TRESHANISH  iflands,  five  miles  north-weft 
from'Staffa,  are  a  chain  of  four  or  five  fmall  iflands,  ly- 
ing in  adiredtion  from  north  to  fouth,  inclining  a  little 
£o  the  weft. 
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AILSAY. 

THE  ifland  of  Ailfay,  or  E1&,  is  a  moft  bcautt-r 
ful  rock  of  a  conical  figure,  covered  on  the  top 
with  heath  and  a  little  grafs.  It  is  not  inhabited  by 
any  human  creature,  but  affords  refuge  to  an  im- 
menfe  number  of  fea  fowls,  who  breed  on  it ;  and 
is  flocked  with  rabbits  and  a  few  goats.  It  is  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Caflilis,  and  is  rented  at  25!, 
iterling  a-year;  the  tenants  paying  their  rent  from 
the  feathers  of  the  different  fea-fowls;  from  the  folan 
geefe  that  breed  on  it,  and  the  rabbit  (kins.  It  affords 
a  fine  object  all  around  that  coaft,  and  a  mark  for 
fhips  either  coming  in  or  going  out  of  the  Frith  of 
Clyde. 

There  is  an  old  ruinous  caftle  on  it  about  a  third 
part  up  the  rock,  (aid  by  Campbell,  in  his  Political 
Survey  of  Britain,  to  have  been  built  by  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  but  on  what  authority  is  not  known. 

There  are  four  light-houfes  ;  one  at  the  new-built 
harbour  of  Portpatrick,  another  at  the  town  of  Donag- 
hacde,  a  third  on  the  Mull  of  Kmtyre,  and  a  fourth 
on  the  ifland  of  Cumbray  :  and  it  might  be  of  fn.gular 
life  to  the  town  of  Air,  Irvine,  and  Salt-coafts,  which 
carry  on  a  confi-ierable  trade  with  Ireland,  and  the 
towns  on  the  wqft  of  England,  if  a  fifth  light-houfe 
was  erected  on  a  fmall  low  ifland  called  the  Lady  Ifle, 
jn  the  hay  of  Air. 

The  Chore  all  along  that  part  of  the  coaft  is  flat  and 
•fandyj  the  bay  is  deep,  and  the  entrance  into  the, 
harbour  ftraight  and  difficult. 

CUMBRAY,  CUMRAY,    CIMBRAY,    OR 

'CIMBREAS. 

THE  Great  Cumray  contains  about  2,300  acres 
pne  third  of  which  is  arable.     There  is  a  village  with 
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about  fixty  houfes,  called  Milnport,  fituated  on  th« 
fouth-wcft  fide  of  the  ifland,  with  a  convenient  harbour, 
which  will  admit  veflels  of  confiderable  burden  at 
fpring  tides,  when  the  water  rifes  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  along  the  fhores.  The  iilancl  belongs  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bute  and  the  Earl  of  Glafgow.  There 
are  about  500  inhabitants. 

LITTLE  CUMBRAY,  on  the  fouth,  is  feparated from 
the  larger  by  a  channel  about  a  mile  wide.  On  it  is 
a  light-houfe.  The  ftrait  which  runs  between  both 
thefe  iflands  and  the  main  land,  is  called  Fairley  road, 
gnd  is  about  three  miles  acrofs. 


SITUATED  twenty-five  miles  weft  of  Mull,  is 
about  twelve  miles  long,  and  one  to  three  broad ;  the 
coaft  generally  rocky,  interfecled  with  many  fandy 
bays.  There  are  feveral  lakes,  all  together  cover- 
ing about  600  acres,  which  abound  chiefly  in  eels  j 
but  no  marftjes,  and  fcarcely  any  dangerous  bogs. 
The  foil  is  various,  fandy,  clay,  and  black  mould  ; 
but  the  fand  prevails.  The  produce  ,is  barley,  four 
for  one j  of  oats  about  two  and  a.  half;  and  of  pota- 
toes, five. 

At  the  weft  end  of  the  ilknd  is  a  hole  called 
Ceanmharra,  remarkable  for  a  great  number  of  caves, 
frequented  at  the  brooding  leafon  by  innumerable 
flocks  of  fea  fowls ;  and  frequented  likewife  by  eagles, 
hawks,  and  ravens.  There  are  in  different  parts  of 
the  ifland  many  remains  of  ancient  churches,  and  fome 
Danifh  forts.  At  the  chapel  of  Kilkeneth  is  a  bu,ry- 
ing-place,  fo  Cindy,  that  by  gufts  of  winxl,  heaps  of 
human  bones  are  feen,  and  coffins  expofed  before  they 
are  half  confumed.  Near  the  weft  coaft  of  Tjry  is  a 
clufter  of  rocky  iflets,  called  Sceirmhpr,  to  which 
fportfmen  repair  in  fummer,  before  fun-rife,  in  queft 
of  feals  and  fea-calves,  which  they  kill  with  guns  or 
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clubs.  The  whole  of  the  ifland  belongs  t6  the  Duke 
of  Argyle.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
2,416, 

COL. 

A  LITTLE  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  to  tho 
jierth-eaft  is  Col,  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and 
from  one  to  two  and  a  half  broad.  This  ifland,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Johnfon,  is  not  properly  rocky,  but  rather 
one  continued  rock,  of  a  furface  much  diverfified 
with  protuberances,  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  earth,  which  is  often  broken,  and  difcovers  the  ftone. 
Such  a  foil  is  not  for  plants  that  ftrike  deep  roots ; 
and,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  ifland  nothing  has  ever  yet 
grown  to  .the  height  of  a  table.  The  uncultivated 
parts  are  clothed  with  heath,  among  which  induftry 
has  interfperfed  fpots  of  grafs  and  corn  ;  but  no  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  raife  a  tree.  The  lord  has  lately 
introduced  the  culture  of  turnips,  to  provide  food  for 
his  cattle  in  the  winter.  Col  has  many  lochs,  fome 
of  which  have  trouts  and  eels.  Their  quadrupeds  are 
Jiorfes,  cows,  iheep,  and  goats.  They  have  neither  deer, 
hares,"  nor  rabbits.  They  have  no  vermin  except  rats, 
tvhich  have  been  lately  brought  thither  by  fea,  as  to 
pther  plages  j  and  are  free  from  ferpents,  frogs,  and  toads. 
There  is  a  regular  ferry  between  Tiry  and  Col,  which 
is  often  dangerous  from  a  heavy  fwell  of  the  Atlantic ; 
from  rapid  currents,  and  tremendous  breakers  over 
rocks  and  fhifting  fands.  There  is  likewife  a  ftated 
ferry  between  Col  and  Mull,  about  twelve  miles,  but 
this  is  likewife  dangerous  on  account  of  rapid  currents 
on  the  coaft  of  Mull. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  1040.  The 
great  proprietors  are  the  Duke  of  Argyie  and  Mr. 
Maclean,  the  laird  of  Col.  Near  Tiry  and  Col  is  a 
fmall  ifland  called  Qunna, 
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ORANSAY, 

ABOUT  three  miles  long  and  one  and  half  broad,  is 
feparated  from  Colonfay  by  a  narrow  channel,  which  is 
dry  at  low  water.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  M'Neil, 
and  forms  a  farm  of  40!.  a-year.  On  it  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  monaftery,  founded  (as  fome  fay)  by 
St.  Columba,  but  with  more  probability  by  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  Ifles,  who  fixed  here  a  priory  of  canons 
regular  of  Auguftines,  dependent  on  the  abby  of  Holy- 
rood,  in  Edinburgh.  The  church  is -fifty-nine  feet 
by  eighteen,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  a  number  of 
the  iflanders  ;  two  of  warriors  recumbent  feven  feet 
long  ;  a  flattery  perhaps  of  the  fculptor  to  give  to 
fu.ture  ages  exalted  notions  of  their  prowefs.  Befides 
diefe,  are  fcattered  over  the  floor  leffer  figures  of 
heroes,  priefts,  and  women,  the  laft  feemingly  of 
fome  order  j  and  near  them  is  a  figure  cut  in  ftone,  of 
full  fixe,  apparently  an  abbefs. 

In  a  fide-chapel,  beneath  an  arch,  lies  an  abbot  of 
the  name  of  Macdufie,  with  two  of  his  fingers  elevated 
in  the  attitude  of  benediction :  in  the  fame  place  is  a 
ftone  enriched  with  foliage,  a  flag  furrounded  with 
dogs,  and  a  {hip  in  full  fail ;  round  it  is  infer ibed, 
Hie  j ftcet  Murcbardus  Mac dufie  de  Colhnfay,  anno.  Do. 
1539,  Menfe  Mart,  or  a  me  ilk  ammen.  This  Mur- 
chardus  is  faid  to  have  been  a  great  oppreffor,  and 
that  he  was  executed  by  order  of  the  lord  of  the  Ifles 
for  his  tyranny.  'Near  this  tomb  is  a  long  pole,  placed 
there  in  memory  of  the  enfign  ftaff  of  the  family, 
which  has  been  preferved  miraculoufly  for  two  hun- 
dred years  ;  on  it  (report  fays)  depended  the  fate  of 
the  Macdufien  race,  and  probably  the  original  perifh- 
ed  with  this  Muchardus.  AH  the  buildings  are  ia 
ruins ;  but  an  elegant  crofs  is  yet  ftanding,  twelve 
feet  high,  one  foot  feven  inches  broad,  and  five  inches 
thick. 
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St.  Columba,  when  he  left  Ireland,  made  a 
never  to  fettle  within  fight  of  his  native  country  : 
accordingly,  when  he  and  his  friend  Oran  landed 
here,  they  afcended  a  hill,  and  Ireland  appeared  full 
in  view.  This  induced  the  holy  men  to  make  a 
fudden  retreat ;  but  Oran  had  the  honour  of  giving 
name  to  the  iflaad. 

COLONSAY 

Is  about  ten  miles  long  and  three  broad,  full  of 
rocky  hills,  interfperfed  with  vallies  fertile  in  grafs 
and  pafture.  About  220  head  of  cattle  are  exported 
annually.  The  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  prevents 
them  from  ufing  the  very  means  Providence  has  given 
them  of  raifmg  a  comfortable  fubfiftertce. 

They  have  a  good  foil,  plenty  of  lime-done,  and 
fufficient  quantity  of  peat ;  a  fea  abounding  with  fifh  j 
but  their  diftrefled  (late  difables  them  from  cultivating 
the  one,  and  taking  the  other.  Thefe  two  iflands, 
Colonfay  and  Oranfay,  contain  8,400  acres?  of  which 
about  2,600  are  arable. 

The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  far  fuperior  in  gpodners  to 
that  of  Oranfay.  In  both  iflands  are  between  five  and 
600  fouls.  The  old  inhabitants  were  the  Mac-dufies 
and  Mac-vurechs  j  the  firft  were  chief.  "  This  ifle," 
lays  the  dean,  *c  is  brukit  by  ayne  gentle  capitane, 
callit  Mac-Dufyke,  and  partened  of  auld  to  Clandonald 
of  Kyntyre  ;  and  it  is  now  brukit  be  ane  gentle 
capitane  call  it  Mac-neile,*'  who  has  never  raifed  his 
rents ;  has  preferved  the  love  of  his^  people,  and  loft 
but  a  fingle  family  by  migration.  This  ifland,  fince  the 
time  of  the  dean,  was  the  property  of  the  Argyle 
family,  who  fold  it  to  an  anceftor  of  the  prefent  pi'o7 
prietor. 

ICOMKILL,  OR  JONA, 

(ANCIENTLY  called  I,  or  Ji,  which  in  Gaelic  fig- 
nifies  ifland),  is  fituated  near  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of 
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Mull.  It  is  about  three  miles  long  and  one  broad. 
The  foil  is  a  compound  of  fand  and  fea-fhells,  mixed 
with  black  loam,  and  favourable  for  the  cultivatioa 
of  bear  and  clover  ;  there  is  no  heath  land,  properly 
fo  called,  in  the  iuand. 

The  live  ftock  amounts  to  about  108  head  of 
cattle,  and  about  500  {heep.  The  word  Jona  is  de- 
rived from  an  Hebrew  word,  which  is  fynonymous 
with  Golumba,  the  patron  of  the  ifle  and  founder  of 
its  glory. 

He  was  foon  diftinguiflied  by  the  fandtity  of  his 
planners ;  a  miracle  that  he  wrought  fo  operated  on 
the  Pidliih  kir.g,  Bradeus,  that  he  immediately  made 
him  a  prefent  of  the  little  ifle.  Ir  feeuis  that  his 
majefty  had  refufed  Columba  an  audience,  and  even 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  order  the  palace  gates  to  be  fhut 
againft  hhr. ;  but  the  faint,  by  the  power  of  his  word, 
jnftantly  caufed  them  to  fly  open. 

As  foon  as  he  was  in  poflefiion  of  Jona,  he  founded 
a  cell  of  monks,  borrowing  his  inftitution  from  a 
certain  oriental  monaftic  order.  It  is  laid,  that  the 
firfl:  religious  were  canons  regular,  of  whom  the 
founder  was  the  firft  abbot ;  and  that  his  monks,  till 
the  year  716,  differed  from  thofe  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  both  in  the  obfervations  of  Eafter,  and  in  the 
clerical  tonfure. 

The  religious  continued  unmolefted  during  two  cen-, 
turies,  but  in  the  year  807  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Danes,  who,  with  their  ufual  barbarity,  put  pa:  of 
the  monks  to  the  fword,  and  obliged  tae  rema:  .-, 
with  their  abbot  Celiuch,  to  feek  fafety  by  flying  .  a 
their  rage. 

The   mqnaflrery    remained   depopulated    for  • 

years  ;  but,  on  the  retreat  of  the  Danes,  rec^Vv- :  a 
ttew  order,  being  then  peopled  with  Cluniacs,  .vhp 
continued  there  till  the  diflblution,  when  the  revenues 
were  united  to  the  fee  of  Argyle. 

The  town,  or  village,  contains  about  fif  y  houfes, 
jnoftly  very  meaxi,  thatcned  with  ftiiiw  pulled  up  by 
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the  root,  and  bound'tight  on  the  roof  with  ropes  made 
of  heath.  Some  of  the  houfes  that  lie  a  little  beyond 
the  reft,  fecm  to"  have  been  better  conftrucled  than 
the  others,  and  to  have  been  the  manfions  of  the  in- 
habitants when  the  place  was  in  a  flourifhing  /late, 
but  at  preferit  ate  in  a  ruinous  condition. 

Here  are  the  ruins  of  a'  convent  of  An  guftirie'nuns? 
confecratcd'tb  St. 'Oran :  the  church  was  fifty-eight 
feet  by  twenty  ;  the  roof  at  the  eaft  end  is  entire, 
but  the  body  is  a  common  {belter  for  cattle,  and  the 
floor  ufually  covered  with  dung,  which  the  iflander-> 
are  too  lazy  to  carry  to  their  land.  This  nunnery 
could  never  have  been  founded  (as  fpme  alien)  in  t!v? 
days  of  St.  Columba,  who  was  no  admirer  of  the  fair 
fex ;  in  fact,  he  held  them  in  fuch  abhorrence,  that 
he  detefted  all  cattle  on  their  account,  and  would  not 
permit  a  cow  to  come  within  fight  of  his  facred  wall  ; 
jbecaufe,  '§far  am  bl  ba^  li'dt  bean^  'sf<sr  anrbi  bean'bi" 
db  ?nallacba^  i.  e.  Where  there  is  a  cpw  there  muft 
be  a  woman  ;  and  where  there  is  a  woman  there  mu it 
\je  mifchief. 

A  broad  paved  way  is  continued  in  a  line  from  the 
punnery  to  the  cathedral.  On  the  .road  is  a  large  and 
elegant  crors,  called  that  of  Maclane,  one  of  360  that 
were  ftanding  in  this  ifland  at  the  reformation,  but 
immediately  after  were  almpft  entirely  demolifhed  by 
order  of  a  provincial  aflembly. 

Reiligourain,  or  the  burying-place  of  Oran,  is  a 
vaft  inclofure ;  the  place  of  interment  for  the  number 
of  monarchs  who  were  depofited  here,  and  for  the 
potentates  of. every  ifle  and  their  lineage;  for  all  were 
ambitious  of  lying  in  this  holy  fpot.  The  place  is  in 
a  manner  filled  with  grave-ftones,  but  fo  over-grown 
with  weeds  that  very  few  are  at  prefent  to  be  feen. 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  are  built  'in  the  form  of 
little  chapels  ;  on  one  was  infcribed  Tumulus  Regain 
Scotia.  In  this  were  depofited  the  remains  of  forty - 
eight  Sccttifh  monarchs,  beginning  with  Fergus  JI. 
and  ending  with  the  famous  Macbeth  j  for  his  fuc» 
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ceiTor,  Alalcolm  Canmore,  defigned  Dumfermline  for 
the  royal  fepulchre.  Fergus',  who  founded  the  mau- 
foleum  at  Jona,  caufed  an  office  to  be  compofed  for 
the  burial  fervice. 

The  next  burial-place  was  infcribed  Tumulus  Regum 
Hibernia:,  and  contained  four  Iriih  monarchsj  and 
the  third,  Tumulus  Regum  Norwegi^^  in  which 
eight  Norwegian  princes,  or  perhaps  viceroys,  were 
interred :  but  of  all  thefe  celebrated  tombs  there 
are  but  fmall  remains,  and  the  ir.fcriptions  loft.  In 
the  chapel  of  St.  Oran  are  feveral  tombs,  and  near  it 
many  more.  The  precinct  of  thefe  toinbs  was  held 
facred,  and  had  the  privilege  of  a  fanctuary.  The 
place  on  the  coaft  where  the  bodies  were  landed  when 
conveyed  to  this  fpot  was  called,  and  itill  retains  ths 
name  of,  the  Bay  of  Martyr. 

The  cathedral  is  built  in  the  form,  of  a  crofs  ;  the 
length  from  eafl  to  weft  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet, 
the  breadth  twenty-three  j  the  length  of  the  tranfept 
feventy.  Over  the  centre  is  a  hand  fome  tower,  on  each 
of  which  is  a  window,  with  ftone  work  of  forms  dif- 
fering from  each  other.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  chan- 
cel are  fome  Gothic  arches,  fupported  by  pillars  nine 
feet  eight  inches  high,  including  the  capitals,  and  eight 
feet  nine  inches  in  circumference  :  the  capitals  are 
carved  -  round  with  various  figures,  among  which  is 
an  angel  weighing  fouls. 

The  altar  was  of  white  marble  veined  with  grey  ; 
and  was  demolifhed  from  a  fuperftitious  belief,  that 
whoever  pofleffed  a  part  of  it  v/ould  be  fuccefsful  ia 
all  his  undertakings.  Moft  of  the  walls  are  of  red 
granite,  from  a  fmall  fpot  called  Nuns  Ifland  in  the 
Sound. 

In  the  church-yard  is  a  beautiful  crofs  fourteen  feet 
high,  made  of  a  fingle  piece  of  granite.  Near  the 
fouth  end  is  St.  Mary's  chapel. 

The  monaftery  lies  behind  the  cathedral ;  it  is  in  a 
ruinous  irate,  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  cloifter  left. 
Boethius  fuppofes  this  monaftery  was  founded  after 
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the  battle  of  Munda,  111.379,  when  the  Scots,  who; 
furvived,  fled  with  the  religious  to  this  ifland  ;  but 
the  foundation  is  more  generally  afcribed  to  Si.  Co- 
lumba. 

North  of  the  monaftery  was  the  palace  where  the 
bifhop  of  the  Ifles  refided  after  the  fee  was  feparated 
from  Man,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
The  title  of  Sodor  has  generally  been  fuppofcd  to  be 
taken  from  Sodor,  fome  place  in  Man,  or  Jura;  but 
Dr.  Macpherfon,  with  the  greateft  appearance  of 
truth,  gives  another  reafon  of  the  title  :  he  confiders, 
that  during  the  time  the  Norwegians  were  in  poflef- 
f:on  of  the  Ifles,  they  divided  them  into  two  parts  ; 
the  Northern,  which  they  called  Nordereys  ;  and 
Southern,  or  Sudereys  :  this  was  a  civil  divifion  for 
the  fake  of  governing  thefe  fcattered  dominions  with 
greater  eafe ;  for  a  feparate  viceroy  was  fent  to  each, 
but  both  were  fubject  to  the  fame  jurifdidHon,  civil 
and  ecclefiaftic.  But  as  the  Sudereys  was  the  moft 
important,  that  had  the  honour  of  giving  name  to  the 
bifhopric :  the  ifle  of  Man  retained  both  titles. 

STAFFA. 

:  STAFFA  is  a  fmall  ifland,  celebrated  for  its  bafaltir 
columns i  u  It  lies,"  fays  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  w,ho  viiitedf 
it  thirty  years  fince,  "  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Mull,  about 
three  leagues  north-eaft  from  Jona,  or  the  Columb 
Kill,  its  greateft  length  is  about  an  Englifh  mile, 
and  its  breadth  about  half  a  one.  On  the  weft  fide 
of  the  ifland  is  a  fmall  bay,  where  boats  generally 
land  :  a  little  to  the  fouthward  of  which  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  pillars  are  to  be  obferved  j  they  are  fmall, 
end  inftead  of  being  placed  upright  lie  down  upon 
their  fides,  each  forming  a  fegment  of  a  circle  :  from' 
thence  you  pafs  a  fmall  cave  above,  where  the  pil- 
lars, now  grown  a  little  larger,  are  inclining  in  all 
dire&ion*  j  in  one  place  in  particular,  a  fmall  mate 
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?jf  them  very  much  refembles  the  ribs  of  a  (hip :  from 
hence,  having  pafled  the  cave,  which  if  it  is  not  low 
water  you  muft  do  in  a  boat,  you  come  to  the  firft 
ranges  of  pillars,  which  are  ftill  not  above  half  as 
large  as  thole  a  little  beyond.  Over  againft  this  place 
is  a  fmall  ifiand  called  in  Erfe  Boo-fha-la,  feparated 
from  the  main  by  a  channel  not  many  fathoms  wide  : 
this  whole  ifland  is  compofed  of  pillars  without  any 
i£ratum  above  them  ;  they  are  ftill  fmall,  but  by  much 
the  neateft  formed  of  any  about  the  place. 

"  The  fill!:  divifion  of  the  ifland,  for  at  high  water 
it  is  divided  into  two,  makes  a  kind  of  a  cone,  the 
pillars  converging  together  towards  the  centre:  on 
the  other,  they  are  in  general  laid  down  flat,  and  in 
the  front  next  to  the  main,  they  are  beautifully  packed 
together,  their  ends  coming  out  fquare  with  the  bank 
which  they  form;  all  thefe  have  their  tranfverfe  fec- 
tions  exacl,  and  their  furfaces  fmooth,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  cafe  with  the  large  ones,  which  are 
cracked  in  all  directions.  I  much  queftion,  however, 
if  any  one  in  this  whole  ifland  of  Boo-fha-la  is  two 
feet  in  diameter. 

*'  The  main  ifland  oppofite  to  Boo-ma-la,  and  far- 
ther towards  the  north-weft,  is  fupported  by  ranges 
of  pillars  pretty  erecl:,  and  though  not  tall  (as  they 
are  not  uncovered  to  the  bafe)  of  large  diameters  ;  and 
at  their  feet  is  an  irregular  pavement  made  by  th« 
upper  fides  of  fuch  as  have  been  broken  off,  which 
extends  as  far  under  water  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Here  the  forms  of  the  pillars  are  apparent ',  thefe  are 
of  three,  four,  five,  fix,  and  feven  fides ,  but  the 
number  of  five  and  fix  are  by  much  the  moft  preva-r 
lent.  The  largeft  was  of  feven,  and  four  feet  five 
inches  in  diameter. 

"  The  furfaces  of  thefe  large  pillars  in  general  are 
rough  and  uneven,  full  of  cracks  in  all  directions  : 
the  tranfverfe  figures  in  ths  upright  ones  never  fail 
to  run  in  their  true  directions:  the  furfaces  upon  which 
We  wa-lk  were  often  flat,  having  neither  concavity 
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nor  convexity ;  the  larger  number,  however,  were? 
concave,  though  fome  are  very  evidently  convex  :  in 
ibme  places  the  ir.terftices  within  the  perpendicular 
figures  were  filled  up  with  a  yellow  fparj  in  one 
place  a  vein  paffed  in  among  the  raafs  of  pillars,  carry- 
ing here  and  there  fmall  threads  of  fpar.  Though 
they  were  broken  and  cracked  through  and  through 
in  all  directions,  yet  their  perpendicular  figures  might 
eafily  be  traced ;  from  whence  it  is  eafy  to  infer, 
that  whatever  the  accident  might  have  been  that 
caufed  the  diflocation,  it  happened  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  pillars. 

"  From  hence,  proceeding  along  {hore,'  you  arrive 
at  Fingal's  Cave. 

"  Proceeding  farther  to  the  north-weft,  you  meet 
with,  the  higheft  ranges  of  pillars,  the  magnificent 
appearance  of  which  is  pair,  all  defcription  :  here  they 
are  bare  of  their  very  bafis,  and  the  ftratum  below 
them  is  alfo  vifible ;  in  a  fhort  time  it  rifes  many  feet 
above  the  water,  and  gives  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing its  quality.  Its  furface  is  rough,  and  has  often 
large  lumps  of  ftone  flicking  in  it,  as  if  half  immerf- 
cdj  itfelf,  when  broken,  is  compoied  of  a  thoufand 
heterogeneous  parts,  which,  together,  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  lava  ;  and  the  more  fo,  as 
many  of  the  lumps  appear  to  be  of  the  very  fame 
{rone  of  which  the  pillars  are  formed:  this  whole 
itratum  lies  in  an  inclined  pofition,  dipping  gradually 
towards  the  fouth-eaft.  As  hereabouts  is  the  fitua- 
t ion  of  the  higher  pillars,  I  mail  mention  my  mea- 
iurements  of  them,  and  the  different  ftrata  in  this 
place. 


No.  I.  Pillar  of  the  well  corner  of  FingaTs  Cave. 

1.  From  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar     12     10 

2.  Height  of  the  pillar         .          .          •        37       3 

3.  Stratum  above  the  piilar         .  66      9 
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No.  II.   Fingal's  Cave. 

1.  From  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar  36       8 

2.  Height  of  the  pillar        •         •         .         39       6 

3.  From  the  top  of  the  pillar  to  the  top 

of  the  arch         ....  314 

4.  Thicknefs  of  the  ftratum  above       .         34       4 
By  adding  together  the  three  firft  m'eafure- 

ments,  we  got  the  height  of  the  arch 

from  the  water         .         .          .          117       6 

No.  III.   Corner  pillar  to  the  tveftward  of  Fingal's  Cam. 

Stratum  below    the  pillar    of  lava-like 

matter        .          .         .         .         .  no 

Length  of  pillar         ....  54       o 

Stratum  above  the  pillar           ,  61       6 

No.  IV.  Another  pillar  to  the  ivejiivard. 

Stratum  below  the  pillar  ;  17       I 

Height  of  the  pillar         .  ,          .  50       Q 

Stratum  above         .  .          j          511 

No.  V.  Another  pillar  farther  to  the  weftward. 

Stratum  below  the  pillar          .  \  19       8 

Height  of  the  pillar  ,          *          55       I 

Stratum  above         .         .          .          «          54       7 

*'  The  ftratum  above  the  pillars,  which  is  here 
mentioned,  is  uniformly  the  fame,  confifting  of  .num- 
berlefs  fmall  pillars  bending  and  inclining  in  all  direc- 
tions, fometimes  fo  irregularly,  that  the  ftones  can 
only  be  faid  to  have  an.  inclination  to  aflame  a  co- 
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lumnar  form ;  in  others  more  regular,  but  never 
breaking  into  or  difturbing  the  ftratum  of  large  pil- 
lars, whofe  tops  every-where  keep  an  uniform  and 
regular  line. 

"  Proceeding  now  along  fhore  round  the  north  end 
of  the  ifland,  you  arrive  at  Oua  na  Sarve,  or  the 
Corvorants-Cave  ;  here  the  ftratum  under  the  pillars 
is  lifted  up  very  high ;  the  pillars  above  it  are  con- 
fiderably  lefs  than  thofe  at  the  north-weft  end  of  the 
ifland,  but  ftill  very  confiderable.  Beyond  is  a  bay, 
which  cuts  deep  into  the  ifland,  rendering  it  in  that 
place  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over.  On 
the  fides  of  this  bay,  efpecially  beyond  a  little  vally 
which  almoft  cuts  the  ifland  into  two,  are  two  ftages 
of  pillars,  but  fmall ;  however,  having  a  ftratum  be- 
tween them  exactly  the  fame  as  that  above  them, 
formed  of  innumerable  little  pillars  ftiaken  out  of  their 
places,  and  kaning  in  all  directions. 

**  On  the  ftone  of  which  the  pillars  are  formed  is  a 
coarfe  kind  of  bafaltes,  very  much  refembling  the 
Giants  Caufeway^in  Ireland,  though  none  of  them 
are  near  fo  neat  as  the  fpecimens  of  the  latter  which 
I  have  feen  at  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  colour,  which  here  is  a  dirty  brown,  in  the  Irim 
a  fine  black  ; '  indeed  the  whole  productions  feem  very 
touch  to  refemble  the  Giants  Caufeway.'* 


GIGHA,   OR  GIGO, 

SITUATED  near  "the  weft  coaft  of  Kintyre,  is 
about  five  miles  long  and  one  broad.  This  ifland, 
with  Canna,  Torms  a  parifh  in'  the  county  of  Bute. 
It  has  no  .high  hills;  the  foil  is  a  mixture  of  rock, 
pafture,  and  arable  land,  producing  barley,  bear,  oats, 
flax,  and  potatoes. 

Malt  is  made  here  and  exported;  and  about  150 
bolls  of  bear,  infomuch  that  fometimes  the  natives 
themfelm  feel  the  waiii  gf  ita  ajid  fuffer  by  fcarcity. 


Lifmore. 

They  alfo  rear  more  cattle  than  they  can  maintain, 
and  annually  lofe  numbers  for  want  of  fodder. 

The  iiland  is  divided  into  thirty  marlclands,  each 
of  which  ought  to  maintain  fourteen  cows  and  fourteen 
horfcs,  hefides  producing  a  certain  quantity  of  corn. 
The  bear  yields  five,  the  oats  three-fold*  Each  mark- 
land  is  commonly  occupied  by  one  farmer,  who  has 
feveral  married  fervants  under  him,  who  live  in  fepa- 
rate  cottages,  and  are  allowed  to  ke«p  a  few  cattle 
and  fheep. 

This  ifland  contains  about  500  inhabitants,  and 
the  revenue  is  about  bool.  a-year,  moft  of  it  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Macneile,  of  Taynifh,  whofe  family  have 
been  long  owners  of  thefe  little  territories,  this  fea- 
girt  reign  i  they  were  difpoflefled  of  it  in  1549  by  the 
Clan  Donald,  and  recovered  it  again ;  but  hiftory 
omits  the  time  of  reftorationSi  The  laird  of  Gigha 
was  anciently  ftyled  thane. 

At  Kil-chatten  is  a  great  rude  column,  fixteen  fe"et 
high,  four  broad,  and  eight  inches  thick,  and  near  it 
a  cairn.  On  a  line  with  this,  at  Cnoc-a'-chara,  is 
another  J  and  ftill  higher,  in  the  fame  direction,  at 
Cnoc-a'-crois,  is  a  crofs  and  three  cairns  :  probably 
the  crofs,  after  the  introduction  of  chriftianity,  was 
formed  out  of  a  Pagan  monument  fimilar  to  the  two 
former. 

In  a  bottom,  a  little  eaft  from  thefe,  is  a  large 
artificial  mount,  of  a  fquare  form,  growing  lefs  and 
lefs  towards  the  top,  which  is  flat,  and  has  the  vcftige 
of  a  breaft-wall  around. 


LISMORE, 

SITUATED  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Linnhe,  is 
about  ten  miles  long,  and  hardly  two  broad,  with  a 
population  of  about  900  fouls  ;  and  produces  oats  and 
bear.  The  land  is  generally  low,  and  the  parts  not 
arable  are  filled  with  points  of  lim£-ftone  rocks  rifing 
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above  the  furface.  This  ifland  was  once  the  fee  of 
the  bifhop  of  Argyle,  till  removed  to  Dunkeld  in  the 
year  1200.  There  are  no  traces  either  of  the  cathe- 
dral or  bifhop's  palace. 

Four  leagues  fouth  from  Lifmore,  near  the  coaft  of 
Argyle,  is  the  fmall  ifland  called  Kerrera,  where  King 
Alexander  II.  died,  in  1249,  while  lying  there,  in 
his  attempt  to  conquer  the  Weftern  Iflands,  which 
were  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Norwegians. 

SCARBA, 

SEPARATED  from  the  north  part  of  Jura  by  the 
gulf  of  Corry-vrekan,  is  about  nine  miles  in  circum- 
ference, chiefly  covered  with  heath,  and  fome  weeds. 
The  channel  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  expoted  to 
the  weight  of  the  Atlantic,  which  pours  in  its  waters 
here  with  great  force,  their  courfe  being  directed  and 
confined  by  the  found  between  Coloniay  and  Mull. 
The  flood-tide  runs  with  a  furious  current,  great  boil- 
ings, attended  with  much  foam,  and  in  many  places 
forming  considerable  whirl-pools. 

On  the  fide  of  Jura  the  current  dafhes,  as  is  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe,  againft  fome  funk  rocks ;  it  forms 
there  a  moft  dreadful  back-tide,  which  in  tempefts 
catches  up  the  veflels  that  the  whirl-pools  fling  into 
it ;  fo  that  almoft  certain  deftru&ion  attends  thofe 
that  are  fo  unfqrtunate  as  to  be  forced  in  at  thofe 
feafons.  Scarba  contains  forty  inhabitants. 

Between  Scarba  and  Kerrea,  there  are  feveral  fmall 
iflands,  as  Luing,  or  Long  Ifland,  Suil,  Jorfa,  Shuna, 
and  Eyefdale  ;  the  laft,  not  more  than  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  is  compofed  entirely  of  flate,  in- 
terfeiled  and  in  fome  parts  covered  with  whin-ftone, 
to  the  thicknefs  of  fixteen  feet:  the  ftratum  of  flate 
is  thirty-fix,  dipping  quick  fouth-eaft  to  the  north- 
weft. 

In  order  to  be  raifed,  it  is  at  firft  blafted 
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powder;  the  greater  pieces,  are  then  divided,  carried 
off  in  wheel-harrows,  and  laftly  fplit  into  the  proper 
fixes.  About  two  millions  and  a  half  are  fold  annu- 
ally to  England,  Norway,  Canada,  and  the  Weft 
Indies.  In  the  flates  are  multitudes  of  cubic  py- 
ritae. 

In  one  place,  about  fixteen  feet  above  high-water- 
mark, juft  over  the  flates,  is  a  thick  bed  of  fmall  frag- 
ments,  worn  fmooth  as  if  by  the  actions  of  the  waves; 
and  mixed  with  them  are  multitudes  of  the  common 
fea-fhells,  a  proof  of  the  vaft  retreat  of  the  ocean  in 
thefe  parts. 

There  are  many  other  good  flate  quarries  in  this 
neighbourhood,  as  on  the  ifles  of  Suil,  Luing,  Balna- 
hua,  and  Kerrera,  and  fome  few  oppofue  to  them  on 
the  coaft  of  Argyle, 

RASAY,  (ft  RAASAY, 

BETWEEN  Skyeand  the  continent,  is  about  twelve 
miles  long  and  two  broad.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Mac- 
leod,  together  with  Ronan  and  Fladda,  which  are 
both  uninhabited,  and  only  afford  pafture  for  cattle. 
Rafay  affords  not  much  ground  either  for  tillage  or 
pafture,  for  it  is  rough,  rocky,  and  barren.  The 
cattle  often  perifh  by  falling  from  the  precipices.  It 
is,  like  the  other  iflands,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  gene- 
rally naked  of  {hade ;  but  it  is  naked  by  neglect,  for 
the  laird  has  an  orchard,  and  very  large  foreft  trees 
growing  about  his  houfe.  Like  other  hilly  countries, 
it  has  many  rivulets.  One  of  the  brooks  turns  a  corn- 
mill,  and  at  leaft  one  produces  trout. 

Rafay  has  wild  fowls  in  abundance,  but  neither 
deer,  hares,  nor  rabbits. 

The  beafts  of  prey  are  foxes,  otters,  and  weafels. 
The  foxes  and  otters  are  bigger  than  thofe  of  Eng- 
land. The  corn  of  this  ifland  is  but  little.  The 
ground  of  Rafay  feems  fitter  for  cattle  thaa  for 
corn. 
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Rafay  is  fuppofcd  to  have  been  very  long  inhabited, 
On  one  fide  of  it  they  {how  caves,  into  which  the 
rude  nations  of  the  firft  ages  retreated  from  the 
weather.  Thefe  dreary  vaults  might  have  had  other 
nfes.  A  proof  much  ftronger  of  the  dHhmce  at  which 
the  firft  poffeflbrs  of  this  land  lived  from  the  prefent 
time,  is  afforded  by  the  ftone  heads  of  arrows  which 
are  frequently  picked  up.  The  people  call  them  elf- 
bolts,  and  believe  that  the  fairies  fhoot  them  at  the 
cattle.  They  nearly  refembled  thofe  which  Sir  J. 
Banks  brought  from  the  favage  countries  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  late  laird  let  out  100  men 
upon  a  military  expedition.  The  fixth  part  of  the 
people  are  fuppofed  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Ralay 
had  therefore  600  inhabitants  :  but  becaufe  it  is  not 
likely  that  every  man  able  to  ferve  in  the  field  would 
follow  the  fummons,  or  that  the  chief  would  leave 
his  lands  totally  defencelefs,  or  take  away  all  the 
hands  qualified  for  labour,  let  it  be  fuppofed  that  half 
^s  ma.  y  might  be  permitted  to  fray  at  home  ;  the 
whole  number  will  then  be  nine  hundred,  or  nine  to 
a  fquare  mile. 

Near  the  manfion-houfe  at  Rafay  is  a  chapel  un- 
roofed and  ruinous,  which  has  long  been  ufed  only  as 
a  place  of  burial. 

"  Rafay,"  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  "  has  little  that  can 
detain  a  traveller,  except  the  laird  and  his  family ;  but 
their  powe.r  wants  no  auxiliaries.  Such  a  feat  of 
hofpitality,  amidft  the  winds  and  waters,  fills  the 
imagination  with  a  delightful  contrariety  of  images. 
Without  are  the  rough  ocean  and  the  rocky  land,  the 
beating  billows  and  the  howling  ftorm.  Within  are 
plenty  and  elegance,  beauty  and  gaiety ;  the  fong  and 

e  dance.  In  Rafay,  if  I  could  have  found  an, 
I  had  fancied  a  Phaeacia," 
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ST.  KILDA, 

THE  moft  wefterly  ifland  of  Great  Britain, 
fituated  about  fifteen  miles  weft-north-weft  from 
South  Uift,  was  anciently  called  Herta.  7'he 
arable  land  hardly  exceds  eighty  acres ;  but  more 
might  be  added.  Thefe  produce  plentifully,  either 
corn,  barley,  or  potatoes,  and  rye ;  of  which  the 
tackfman  {hares  liberally  every  year.  The  hills  and 
paftu re-grounds  are  fully  flocked  with  cows,  fheep, 
and  lambs.  About  twenty-feven  families  refide  on 
this  ifland  conftantly;  the  moft  ufeful  people  on  earth 
to  enrich  their  mafter,  by  their  induftry  in  the  fields, 
and  their  unrivalled  alertnefs  among  the  rocks.  There 
are  four  or  five  hills  in  the  ifland,  but  Congara  is, 
without  exaggeration,  the  higheft,  and  a  real  prodigy 
of  its  kind  ;  it  commands  a  tra&  of  fea  and  land  more 
than  140  miles  in  extent.  Its  perpendicular  height 
was  found  by  Mr.  Macaulay  to  be  900  fathoms. 
There  is  only  one  landing-place  around  all  the  ifland, 
and  even  there,  except  in  a  calm,  there  is  no  landing  ; 
while  the  reft  of  the  ifle  is  furrounded  by  the  moft 
tremendous  rocks,  hanging  prependicularly  over  the 
boifterous  ocean  ;  the  moft  aweful  that  ever  the  eye 
beheld.  The  art  of  the  St.  Kildains  at  catching 
fowls  under  the  cloud  of  night  is  truly  aftonifhing, 
and  their  fuccefs  no  lefs  wonderful.  The  folan  goofe, 
after  the  hard  toil  of  the  day  at  fiftiing  without  inter- 
miflion,  rifmg  high  in  the  air  to  get  a  full  fight  of  the 
fifh  that  he  marks  out  for  his  prey  before  he  pounces 
upon  it,  and  each  time  devouring  it  before  he  rifes 
above  the  furface,  becomes  fo  fatigued  at  night,  that  he 
fleeps  quite  found,  in  company  with  fome  hundreds, 
who  mark  out  fome  particular  fpot  in  the  face  of  the 
rocks,  to  which  they  repair  at  night,  and  think  them- 
ielves  fecure  under  the  protection  of  a  centinel,  who 
Hands  awake  to  watch  their  lives,  and  give  the  alarm, 
by  £/>,  biry  in  time  of  danger,  to  awaken  thole  under 
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his  guard.  The  St.  Kildains  watch  with  great  cars 
on  what  part  of  the  ifland  thefe  birds  are  moft  likely 
to  light  at  night:  and  this  they  know  by  marking  out 
on  which  fide  of  the  ifland  fifh  are,  among  which  the 
geefe  are  at  work  the  whole  day  $  becaufe  in  that  quar- 
ter they  arc  ready  to  betake  themfelves  to  fleep  at  night.. 
And  when  they  are  fairly  alighted,  the  fowlers  repair  to 
the  place  with  their  panniers  and  ropes  of  thirty  fathoms 
length,  to  let  them  down,  with  profound  filence,  in 
their  neighbourhood,  to  try  their  fortunes  among 
the  unwary  throng.  The  fowler,  thus  let  down  by 
one  or  more  men,  who  hold  the  rope  left  he  fhould 
fall  over  the  impending  rocks  into  the  fea,  with 
a  white  towel  about  his  breaft,  calmly  Hides  over 
the  face  of  the  rocks  till  he  has  a  full  view  of  the  cen- 
tinel ;  then  he  gently  moves  along  on  his  hands  and 
feet,  creeping  very  filently  to  the  fpot  where  the 
centinel  ftands  on  guard.  If  he  cries  blr^  />/r,  the 
fign  of  an  alarm,  he  ftands  back ;  but  if  he  cries 
£ro£->  SroS'>  tna*-  °f  confidence,  he  advances  without 
giving  an  alarm,  becaufe  the  goofe  takes  the  fowler 
for  one  of  the  ftraggling  geefe  coming  into  the 
camp,  and  fuffers  him  to  advance.  Then  the  fowler 
very  gently  tickles  one  of  his  legs,  which  he  lifts  and 
places  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  j  he  then  as  gently 
tickles  the  other,  which  in  like  manner  is  lifted  and 
placed  on  the  hand.  He  then,  no  lefs  artfully  than 
infenfibly,  moves  the  centinel  near  the  firft  fleeping 
goofe,  which  he  pulhes  with  his  fingers;  on  which  he 
awakes,  and  finding  the  centinel  {landing  above  him, 
he  immediately  falls  to  fighting  him,  for  his  fuppofed 
infolence.  This  alarms  the  whole  camp,  and  inltead 
of  flying  ofF,  they  all  begin  to  fight  through  the  whole 
company ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  common 
enemy,  unfufpe£ted,  begins  in  good  earneft  to  twift 
their  necks,  and  never  gives  up  till  the  whole  are  left 
Jead  on  the  fpot.  Both  men  and  women  delight  much 
in  finging;  and  their  voices  are  abundantly  tuneful. 
Their  genius  and  natural  vein/  for  poetry  is  no-wife 
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inferior  to  the  natives  of  the  Hebrides  Their 
fongs  are  wonderfully  defcriptive,  and  difcover  great 
ftrength  of  fancy.  The  fubjects  of  their  longs  are  the 
acompiifhment  of  their  fair  friends  among  the  female 
ftx,  and  the  heroic  actions  of  their  fowlers  in  climb- 
ing rocks,  catching  of  fowls,  and  nfhing,  and  melan- 
choly deaths  over  the  rocks.  The  men  and  women 
drefs  in  the  fame  form  that  the  Kebrideans  do,  anj  are 
poflefied  of  an  equal  {hare  of  pride  and  ambition  of 
appearing  gay  on  Sundays  and  holidays  with  other 
people.  Their  language  is  Gaelic,  unadulterated,  hav- 
ing no  communication  wkh  flrangers  to  corupt  it! 
with  other  languages.  This  ifland  will  continue  to  be 
famous  from  its  being  the  place  of  imprisonment  of  the 
Hon.  Lady  Grange,  who  was,  by  private  intrigue, 
carried  out  of  her  own  houie,  and  violently  put  oa 
board  a  veflel  at  Leith,  unknown  to  any  of  her  friends, 
and  kept  here  till  her  death. 


BORERA 

Is  a  fertile  ifland,  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of 
North  Uift,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  thrsc 
quarters  of  a  mile  broad. 


BARRA 

LIES  about  two  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  South  Uift; 
its  form  is  very  irregular  and  much  indented.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ifland  may  be  called  about  feven  or 
eight  miles  from  north  to  fouth ;  but  from  this  a  nar- 
row tongue  of  land  runs  northward  for  about  five 
miles ;  the  general  breadth  is  about  five  miles,  but  of 
the  tongue  Icarcely  one.  The  foil  in  general  is  thin 
and  rocky,  but  the  coafts  abound  in  fiih,  efpecially 
cod  and  ling.  There  are  fome  good  harbours. 
I 
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In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  an  Englifh  fhip> 
was  feized  upon  the  coaft  by  Roderick  Macneel,  fir- 
named  Rory  the  Turbulent,  lord  of  Barra.  The 
queen  complained  to  the  court  of  Scotland  ;  upon 
•which  Roderick  was  Aimmoned  to  appear  at  Edin- 
burgh, to  anfwer  for  his  conduct ;  but  he  defpifcd  the 
fummons.  He  was  at  laft  feized  by  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
tutor  to  Kintail,  and  carried  prifoner  before  the  court. 
Being  interrogated  by  the  king,  James  VI.  why  he 
treated  the  Englifli  with  fuch  barbarity?  he  anfwered, 
that  he  thought  himfclf  in  honour  bound  to  revenge 
and  retaliate  the  injuries  done  by  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land to  the  king  and  his  mothers  he  faved  his  life, 
but  forfeited  his  eftate,  which  was  given  to  Kintail, 
who  reftored  it  back  on  condition  of  holding  of  him 
and  paying  fixty  marks  Scots  as  a  yearly  feu-duty. 
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HAVING  elfewhere  confidered  the  Orkneys  collec- 
tively, I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  climate  differ* - 
not  much  from  the  eaft  and  north  coafts  of  Scotland. 
For  three  months  in  fummer  the  weather  is  generally 
iettled,  and  the  fea  calm  ;  but  towards  autumn  hard 
gales  come  on,  and  the  wind,  which  elfewhere  would 
do  no  injury,  blafts  the  hufbandman's  crop  in  an  hour. 
Boats  are  overfet,  fhips  are  wrecked,  and  the  feamen 
perim.  Lands  on  the  weft  and  fouth-weft  expofure 
are  moft  liable  to  damage  from  this  caufe.  After  a 
ftorm  of  this  kind,  the  ftalks  of  oats,  or  bear,  whiten, 
confurne,  and  die,  If  the  ftorm  has  not  been  very 
violent,  and  if  it  be  immediately  fucceeded  by  rain, 
many  of  the  ftalks  recover  their  colour,  and  part  of 
their  former  vigour.  There  is  lefs  froft  and  fnow, 
and  a  more  equal  temperature  as  to  heat  and  cold,  in 
Orkney,  than  can  be  found  perhaps  in  any  other 
county  of  Scotland. 

Fim,  fuch  as  cod,  ling,  fkate,  turbot,  haddock, 
Fil locks,  &c.  are  found  on  the  coafts  of  the  iflands  in 
fuch  abundance,  that  every  perfon  gets  enough  for 
himfelf  and  family:  but  the  only  filhery  carried  on  as 
3n  article  of  trade  is  for  lobfters  ;  in  which  bufmefs  not 
lefs  than  fifteen  fmacks  are  conftantly  employed  for 
the  London  trade.  But  the  principal  bufincfs  of  the 
iflanders  is  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  that  made  here 
being,  next  to  barilla,  the  moft  valuable  that  can  be 
obtained  for  making  the  beft  crown-glafs  j  and  the 
quantity  made  yearly  amounts  on  an  average  to  from 
2000  to  2500  tons. 

In  fome  of  the  iflands  a  few  fhrubs,  and  even  apple- 
trees  in  gardens,  againft  the  walls  ;  but  there  arc  no 
timber-trees,  nor  probably  ever  were. 

3 


PAMONA,  OR  POMONA,  OR  MAINLAND, 

IS  fituated  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  north 
coaft  of  Caithnefs.  From  north-well  to  fouth- 
eaft  it  meafures  about  twenty-three  miles,  but 
the  breadth  is  very  different ;  towards  the  weft  it 
is  about  fifteen,  near  the  eaftern  extremity  about 
fix,  and  near  Kirkwall  not  three.  The  form  is 
very  irregular,  owing  to  the  numerous  bays  on  the 
coatl.  The  foil  is  various;  .in  fome  parts,  efpecially 
towards  the  hills  or  high  grounds,  we  meet  with  a 
mixture  of  cold  clay  and  mofs  ;  near  the  (hore  it  is 
generally  of  a  fandy  nature  :  rich  black  loam  is  alfo 
to  be  met  with  in  fome  few  place,  efpecially  near 
Kirkwall ;  and  not  only  there,  but  in  almoft  every 
other  parifli  in  the  country,  the  foil  is  fhallow,  with  a 
bottom  of  rock  that  is  foft  and  mouldering.  In  moft 

O 

places  it  is  very  fertile,  confidering  the  way  in  which 
they  manage  it.  The  plough  is  of  a  fingular  construction, 
having  only  one  {lilt,  and  ilrange  kind  of  irons.  With 
this  they  only  fcratch  the  furface  of  the  ground  in  the 
fpring,  for  they  labour  none  in  winter,  nor  in  harveft. 
The  only  manure  they  ute  is  rotten  ware  or  fea-weed, 
alone  or  mixed  with  turf,  and  without  ever  giving  it  a 
fummer  fallow  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  with  which 
it  is  generally  overrun.  They  fow  on  it  the  only 
grain  they  have,  a  fmall  kind  of  black  oats,  and  a  poor 
iortofbear,  alternately.  Kirkwall  is  the  capital. 

Srromnefs  is  another  fea-port,  fituated  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  ifland.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is 
from  the  fouth,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  : 
at  the  mouth  is  a  fand-bank,  on  the  weft  fide,  not 
dangerous.  Here  are  two  iflets,  or  holms,  on  the 
eaft  fide.  It  is  well  fheltered  from  the  weft  and; 
north  winds  by  a  hill  which  ftretches  along  the  harbour 
above  the  town.  There  can  be  no  fea  from  the  north- 
winds,  being  land-locked  on  that  fi.de,  and,  thq 
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violence  of  foutherly  winds  is  blunted  by  the  ifland 
of  Hoy.  It  affords  fafe  anchorage,  though  the  bot- 
tom is  oozy.  The  harbour  is  rather  lefs  than  a  mile 
long,  arid  not  half  a  mile  broad.  There  is  depth  of 
water  for  vefTeis  of  I ooo  tons  burden. 

The  {hips  employed  by  the  Hudfon's-bay  Com- 
pany generally  arrive  at  Stromnefs  about  the  ift  of 
June,  and  abide  two  or  three  weeks  to  take  men  on. 
board  for  their  fettlements,  and  ufually  engage  fixty 
or  feventy  every  year ;  fuch  as  carpenters,  black- 
fmiths,  mafons,  &c. ;  and  about  November  bring  back 
iuch  as  choofe  to  return  home. 

Several  fmall  vefTels  have  been  built  here  from, 
thirty  to  ninety  tons  :  there  are  two.  brigs  and  four 
floops  belonging  to  the  port,  in  all  about  500  tons. 
Two  of  thefe  floops  are  employed  in  the  herring; 
fifhery.  The  only  manufactures  are  flocking  and 
linen  yarn. 

The  exports  are  linen  yarn,  falted  beef,  hides, 
feathers,  rabbit-fkins,  linen,  (lockings,  fifti,  feal- 
fidns,  calf-fkins,  geefe  falted  and  dried,  pork,  quills, 
and  neats'  tongues,  to  the  amount,  in  the  year  i/92» 
of  2,371!.  befides  kelp,  which  is  made  only  every 
third  year.  The  imports,  confifting  of  bale  goods, 
grocery,  flour,  tobacco,  &c.  in  the  fame  year 
amounted  to  4,198!. 

In  the  year  i/oo,  there  were  only  five  houfes  in 
Stromnefs  i  there  are  now  upwards  of  200. 


SOUTH  RONALDSAY, 

THE  moft  fouthern  of  the  Orkney  iflands,  is 
about  fix  miles  long  and  two  to  four  broad.  The 
foil  varies  in  different  parts.,  and  confifts  of  clay,, 
black  loam,  fand,  and  mofs  ;  in  fome  places  very  good, 
but  generally  fhallow.  For  want  of  ehclofures,  there 
is  little  artificial  grafs ;  bear  and  oats  are  the  only 
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iny  and  thefe  are  fown  alternately  ;  the  other  pro- 
eludtion  of  the  land  is  potatoes. 

On  the  north-weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  is  a  large  bar, 
well  locked  in  by  a  projecting  headland  called  Wide^ 
wall  bay,  where  fhips  of  500  or  600  tons  burden  may 
jride  fafely.  On  the  north  coaft  is  St.  Margaret's 
Hope,  another  harbour,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
beft  and  fafeft  in  the  kingdom  for  fmall  veflels  ;  and 
is  much  frequented  by  lobfter  fmacks. 

The  principal  capes  or  headlands  are  Barlick  on 
the  weft,  and  Haler's  Head  and  Store's  Head  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  ifland.  There  are  two  churches,  one 
of  which  has  long  been  without  a  roof.  Of  ancient 
chapels,  or  places  of  worfhip,  there  are  feveral  ruins. 
There  are  about  274  families  in  South  Ronaldfay^ 
containing  about  1,615  fouls. 

NORTH  RONALDSAY, 

THE  moft  northerly  of  the  Orkney  iflands,  lies 
about  ten  leagues  to  the  north-eaft  of  Pamona, 
and  is  a  low  flat  ifland,  about  four  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  between  one  and  two 
broad  :  the  foil  is  fandy,  black  earth,  and  clay,  prin- 
cipally manured  with  fea-weed  ;  the  produce  oats  and 
bear,  in  alternate  fucceflion.  A  light  has  lately  been 
erected  on  the  north-eaft  point  of  the  ifland,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  fliipwrecks  on  the  coaft.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  about  384. 

SANDAY, 

SITUATED  about  five  leagues  rrorth-eaft  from 
Pamona,  is  of  a  very  irregular  form  ;  by  fome,  on 
account  of  the  indentations  of  the  bays,  compared  to 
a  lobfter.  The  length  is  about  twelve  miles,  but  the 
bre^Jth  in  no  part  above  three,  and,  generally  fpeak- 
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Ing,  hardly  two.  At  the  extremity  of  the  ifland, 
towards  the  weft,  on  the  fhore,  for  about  200  feet, 
is  a  ridge  of  rocks  fhelving  to  the  fea,  which  appear 
volcanic.  The  foil  is  generally  fandy.  Kelp  is  the 
principal  article  of  trade,  and  one-fifth  of  all  the  kelp 
made  in  the  Orkneys  is  thought  to  be  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  ifland.  The  ufual  average  is  from  500  to 
550  tons.  It  is  divided  into  three  parifh.es,  and  con- 
tains about  1,770  inhabitants. 


WESTRAY, 

ABOUT  four  leagues  north  from  Pamona,  is 
of  an  irregular  form,  and  much  indented  with  bays 
and  headlands.  From  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft  it 
meafures  about  feven  miles  in  length :  the  breadth 
differs,  to  the  north  three  miles,  to  the  fouth  about 
one.  The  foil  is  various ;  land,  black  mould,  mofs 
and  clay,  form  the  principal  varieties.  The  chief 
grain  cultivated  is  bear  and  oats :  peas  have  beea 
attempted,  but  the  produce  was  ftraw  without  corn. 
Two  floops  belonging  to  the  ifland  are  employed  in 
carrying  kelp  to  market :  the  chief  harbour  on  the 
north-weft  coaft,  called  Pyrawall,  will  only  admit 
imall  veflels.  At  the  head  of  this  harbour  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Gothic  building,  called  Noltland 
Caftle.  There  is  a  tradition  here,  that  this  houfe  was 
intended  as  a  place  of  retreat  by  Queen  Mary  and 
Bothwell ;  but  after  their  defeat  it  came  into  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  family  of  Balfour. 

The  number  of  cattle  is  eftimated  at  about  I,IOO, 
and  of  fheep  at  1,850.  There  are  eighty  boats  belong- 
ing to  the  ifland,  but  no  more  filh  are  caught  than  are 
confumed  in  their  families :  the  boats  are  principally 
kept  for  paffing  to  other  iflands.  There  are  two 
churches  in  Weftray;  and  another  in  Papa  Weftrajr, 
a  fmall  ifland,  three  miles  from  the  north-eaft  coaft. 
Both  together  contain  about  1,629  inhabitants. 
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STRONSAY, 

ABOUT  ten  miles  north-er.fi  from  the  nearer?" 
part  of  Pamona,  is  computed  about  five  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  almoft  as  broad, 
but  fo  indented  with  bays,  that  no  part  of  the  ifland 
is  more  than  a  mile  from  the  fea.  The  whole  coaft 
confifts  chiefly  of  headlands  and  bays.  A  good  deal 
of  fea- weed,  is  colle&ed,  and  much  kelp  is.  made,  ex- 
cept on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  where  there  are  no 
fkerrics  or  flat  rocks  over  which  the  fea  flows  and 
ebbs.  The  water  is  deep  nigh  the  fhore,  and  the  rocks 
abrupt,  owing  perhaps  to  their  having  no  fhelter  from 
the  German  ocean.  The  ridge  or  rifing  ground,  which 
runs  almoft  the  length  of  the  ifland  from  north  to 
fouth,  hath  its  furface  covered  with  a  fhort  heath  ; 
where  it  has  not  been  cut  up  lately  for  turf  or  fuel,  is  a. 
dry,  friable,  blackiih  earth  ;  the  bottom  clay,  mixed 
with  fmall  (tones,  and  in  many  places  gravelly  and  {hal- 
low. The  expences  of  cultivating  fuch  a  fubjecl:, 
might  perhaps  nearly  equal  its  value  when  improved. 
It  is  the  common  pafture  or  out-freedom  of  all  the  farms 
and  houfes  adjacent  :o  it.  The  fmall  ifland  of  Papa 
Stronfay,  lying  flat  with  corn-fields,  which  have  been 
flimulate'd  by  plenty  of  ware  to  raife  luxuriant  crops 
of  grain,  lies  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  Stronfay,  feparated 
from  it  by  a  narrow  found,  over  which  two  men  can 
row  a  fmall  boat  in  five  minutes,  and  adds  a  variegated 
beauty  to  the  profpect  on  that  fide.  There  are  two 
commodious  harbours  or  roadfteads  in.  the  ifland  of 
Stronfay,  fafe  for  {hipping  in  all  weathers  ;  viz.  Ling, 
a  found  on  the  weft  fide,  and  Papa  found  on  the  north- 
eaft  fide  of  Stronfay,  fheltered  by  the  fmall  ifland  of 
Papa  Stronfay.  There  are  bays  alfo  on  the  eaft,  fouth- 
weft,  and  north-weft  fides,  in  which  veflcls  may  drop 
anchor,  and  ride  fafely,  if  the  wind  do  not  blowftrong 
onihore.  The  vicinity  of  all  the  cultivated  lands  in. 
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this  diftri&  to  the  fea-ftiore,  induced  of  old  and  Hill 
induces  the  inhabitants  to  ufe  fea-weed  as  their  chief, 
and  almoft  only  manure.  The  number  of  fouls  is 
about  887. 

EDAY, 

ABOUT  three  miles  north-weft  from  Stronfay, 
Is  about  feven  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  about  two  miles  broad  at  each  end,  but  much 
narrower  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland.  It  is  principally 
a  pafture  ifland,  and  feeds  a  great  number  of  iheep 
and  cattle.  There  are  two  good  harbours,  or  road- 
fteads,  in  Eday :  Fairnefs  found,  on  the  weft  fide, 
flickered  by  a  fmall  ifland  called  Fairay  ;  and  Calf 
found,  on  the  north,  flickered  by  an  iflet  called  the 
Calf  of  Eday.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
600.  The  church  is  in  ruins. 


ABOUT  three  miles  from  the  fouth-weft  of  Pa- 
niona,  is  about  twelve  miles  long  from  north-weft 
to  fouth-eaft,  and  from  three  to  five  in  breadth. 
The  foil  is  light,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  produced 
is  very  inconiiderable.  The  air  is  healthy,  and  the 
people  in  general  long-lived.  The  number  of  fheep 
is  eftimated  about  1000  or  1200,  which  for  the  moft 
part  run  wild  on  the  mountains.  The  whole  annual 
rent  of  the  idand  is  not  confidered  to  be  above  250!. 
iierling.  There  is  no  village  ;  and  the  population  of 
the  whole  ifland  is  eftimated  at  250.  Towards  the 
/outh  is  a  peninfula  called  Walls,  and  a  village  of 
£hje  name  of  South  Walls. 
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ROUSA, 

A  LITTLE  to  the  north  of  Pamona,  of  an  irregu- 
lar oval  form,  and  about  fifteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference, is  altogether  a  range  of  hills:  the  arable 
land,  which  is  good,  is  feparated  from  the  hill  ground 
by  an  irregular  earthen  dyke.  The  high  lands  are 
covered  with  heath  and  m.jfs.  There  are  many 
fprings  of  good  water  in  the  ifland,  and  on  the  whole 
coaft.  The  .number  ef  inhabitants  is  about' 770. 

SHAPINSHAY, 

i 

NEAR    the    north-eaft   coaft  of  Pamona,    aboat 

five  miles  long  .from  eaft  to  wqft,  and   ffom-t-wo  to 

four  broad.    -The  ihore  in  general  runs  pretty  level, 

and,  to  a  confiderable  diftance  inland,  is  covered  with 

rich  fields  of  grafs  and  corn.  Towards  the  middle,  the 

land  rifes  confiderably  higher  ;  and  as  the  hand  of  in- 

duftry  has  never  difturbed  its  repofe  fince  the  creation, 

it  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  barren  wafte,  fit  only  for 

fheep  pafture.     Formerly,  there  are  faid  to  have  been 

•  ne-dr  3000  fbeep  in  the  ifland  ;•  and 'now,  owing  to  a 

•variety  of  caufes, .  they  do  not  exceed  the  half  of  that 

nnmber.     The  black  cattle  amount  to  about  800,  and 

ithe.horfes.only  to  250. 

The  harbour  of  El  wick,  which  is  the  only  one 
that  belongs  to  this  ifland,  is  as  excellent  for  its  ex- 
tent as  almoft  any  one  in  this  country.  In  this  har- 
bour, as  well -as  around  all  the  coail,  it  is  high  water 
nt  three  quarters  of  an  honr  after  nine  o'clock,  when 
";the  moon  is  new  and  full.  It  has  from  four  -to  fix 
fathoms  water,  :over  a  bottom  of  hard  clay,  covered 
'^with  far,d.  On  the  weft  fide  of  it  is  a  fine  beach, 
with  abundance  of  excellent  frefh  water;  and  as  it 
opens  to  the  louth-weft,  it  is  extremely  convenient  for 
(hips  bound  to  the  fouthward.  The  boats  belonging  to 
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this  place  are  about  eighty,  moft  of  which  are  engaged 
in  fifhing.  The  fummer  months  are  occupied  in  burn- 
ing kelp,  which  is  the  great  manufacture  of  the  country. 
The  men  almoft  of  the  whole  ifland,  and.  many  of  the 
women,  alfo  exert  themfelv.es  in  this  ipecies  ofinduftry; 
and  their  joint  efforts  fome  feafons  produce  upwards  of 
3000  tons,  which,  at  a  moderate  rate,  brings  near 
20,000!.  to  the  inhabitants.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  about  730. 

FLOTA, 

ABOUT   three   miles,  weft    from   Soath:  Ronald- 
fay,  is  about  five  miles   in    circumference,  and  con- 


tains, with  Fara,  a  fmall  ifland  a  little  to -the  weft, 

-    nts. 

-    . 

EGLISHAY,. 


SEPARATED  from  the  eaft  coaft  of /Roufay  by 
a  channel  called  Howa  found,  about  a  mile'acrofc,  is 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  hardly  a  mile 
broad.  It  is  a  low  ifland,  with  a  good  foil.  On  the 
weft  fide  of  the  ifland  r£  a  church.  Sponge  is  caft  on 
the  fhore  of  this  ifland  in  the  month  of:  O6tobe/  in 
large  quantities.  The  rfumber  of  inhabitants 'is  about 
210. 

WEIR 

IS  a  fmall  ifland,  about  two  miles  fouth  from 
Rqufa,  containing  about  fixtytfive  inhabitants  j  it  had 
-formerly  a  church,  which  is  now  in  ruins. 

INHALLOW 

IS  a  fmall  ifland  between  Parnona  and  Roufa, 
with  about  twenty-five  inhabitants. 
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IS  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  north-eaft  coaft  of 
Hoya,  of  which  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  neither  rat 
nor  moufe  will  live  in  it. 


BURRAY, 

BETWEEN  Pamonaand  South  Ronaldfay,  is  about 
four  miles  long  and  one  broad,  with  a  confider- 
able  proje&ing  tongue  of  land  on  the  north-well. 
The  foil  is  a  light  land,  with  fome  clay.  Corn  docs 
not  flourifh  well,  but  potatoes,  turnips,  peas,  onions, 
and  other  culinary  vegetables,  are  raifed  in  abundance 
and  perfection.  About  2,000  rabbit-lkins  are  exported 
yearly. 

The  ifland  is  the  property  of  Lord  Dundas.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  about  320.  There  is  a 
church  on  the  ifland. 


SWINNA, 

NEAR   the  fouth-weft  coaft    of   South  Romid- 
t          'fay,  is  a  fmall  barren  ifland,  containing  about  twenty 
inhabitants. 

GR^EMSAY 

IS  a  fmall  ifland,  fituated  between  Hoya  and  Pa- 
mona,  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  con- 
taining about  thirty-fix  families,  or  fmall  farms. 
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SHETLAND  ISLANDS. 

THE  Shetland  or  Zetland  Iflands,  are  the  mpft 
northerly  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions,  being  fituated 
between  59°  and  61°  15'  north  latitude.  They  are 
faid  to  be  forty-fix  in  number,  befides  nearly  as  many 
holms,  fome  of  which  afford  fome  pafture,  and  others 
none ;  all  included  in  the  county  of  Orkney :  they 
are  in  general  rocky  and  barren,  and  many  of  them 
without  inhabitants :  there  is  but  one  of  any  conflder- 
able  fize,  called  Shetland,  or  Mainland,  which  has 
already  been  confidered. 

LERWICK, 

THE  principal  town  of  the  ifland,  is  fituated  on 
the  eaft  coaft,  oppofite  BrefTay,  in  what  is  called 
Breffay  found,  or  Lerwick  harbour,  and  confe- 
quently  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  fifhing-boats: 
about  800  tons  of  nfh  are  exported  yearly  on  an 
average ;  chiefly  to  Spain  and  Italy. 

On  a  rifing  ground  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
is  a  fort  faid  to  have  been  built  in  the  prote&orfhip  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  In  the  year  1781,  after  being- 
repaired,  it  was  called  Fort  Charlotte,  and  a  garriibn 
placed  in  it,  which  remained  till  the  peace  ;  fmce 
that  time  it  has  been  only  under  the  care  of  a  corporal 
and  four  privates  of  the  train  of  artillery.  The  in- 
habitants are  about  900. 

YELL, 

THREE   leagues  north    from  Mainland,    is  about 
twenty-two  miles  long   and  nine  broad,    except  in 
5 
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the  centre,  where  the  land  is  contracted  to  a  narrow 
ifthmus,  not  two  miles  acrofs.  The  inland  parts  are 
hilly,  covered  with  peat  moj§.  The  grafs  is  abun- 
dant bur  coarfe,  with  but  little  heath.  "The  principal 
part  of  the  arable  land  lies  near  the  coaft,  and  does 
not  produce  corn  enough  to  ferve  the  inhabitants 
above  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  fheep  find  good 
pafture,  and  the  wool  is  remarkable  for  its  finenefs. 
All  the  women  are  employed  in  fpinning  wool  and 
knitting  itockjngs.  Fifh  are  plentiful.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  isVbout  1,870. 


UNST, 

THE  moft  northerly  of  the  Shetland  iflands,  is 
about  eight  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  four  broad  ; 
the  form  an  oblong  fquare,  with  fome  projections  on 
the  coaft.  The  fur  face  is  not  altogether  mountainous, 
•but  hilly,  with  tracts  of  level  ground  interfperfed  : 
the  highefl  hills  are  covered  with  mqfs,  or  black  peat 
earth,  to  .a.confiderable  deplh. 

•  The  fea-coaft  is  broken  and  indented  with  many 
baySj  ami  a  great  number  of  fmall  jfles  are  fcattered 
round,  and  many  of  them  form  harbours,  as  the  fmall 
ifland  called  Uya,  on  the  ibuth ;  Baka,  on  the  eaft ; 
and  Watfwick,  on  the  fouth-rweft  :  the  principal  bays 
<;,  Norwick,  Burra-ilrth,  Woodwick, 
aiid  Wick  ;  in  any  of  thefe  a  vefiel  may  anchor  for 
u.  tide  or  two,  but  there  is  not  in  one  of  them  a  fafe 
harbour. 

.  On  the  fouth-eaft  point  of  the  ifland,  off  Lambnefs, 
the  current  from  the  north  Atlantic  flows  with  fuch, 
rapidity,  as  to  prove  dangerous  to  fifhermen  even  in 
calm  weather.  About  ten  tons  of  kelp  are  made  an- 
nually, but  the  chief  iupport  of  the  inhabitants  is  fifh- 
ing.  Thejnumher.  of  inhabited  houfes  is.  about  3QO5 

which  contain  about  1.5980  inhabitants. 

- 
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FETLAR,  OR  FITLAR, 

FOUR  in-Hss -eaHr  fiQm  Yell,  is  about  four  miles 
long,  and  three  and  a  half  broad.     The  foil   is.  good:,. 
the  chief  produce  barky,  oats,  and  •    \voods" 

there  are  none,  for  trees  will  not  grow  even  in  gar-, 
dens  above -the  wall.  Veftiges  of  ppg-jfon -ore  have; 
been  difcov.ered,  and  veins  •  of  copper  ere.  Tue ', 
number  of  inhabitants  is  about  <?3<>... 


BRESSAY,    '. 

SITUATED  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Shetland,  about 
ten  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  three  broad,  gives 
name  to  a  noble  harbour  between  the  -two  iflancis, 
called  BrefTay  found.  The  coaffs  are  for  the  moll 
part  bold  and  rocky,  The  pafture  ground  is  excel- 
lent, and  feeds  a  great  number  of  flieep  and  black  cat- 
tle. In  fome  parts  there  are  good  meadows,  and  the 
hills  afford  peat  in  great  plenty  ;  and  (late  is  dug  in, 
feyer-dl  quarries.  Twenty-fix  large  fifliing-boats  be- 
long to  the  ifland.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
about  670. 

Near  the  eaft  coaft  of  BreiTay  lies  a  fmall  ifland 
called  Nofs;  and  failors  unacquainted  with  the  coaft, 
efpecially  in  thick  weather  or  dark  nightss  fometimes 
miftake  this  paftage  for  Breflay  found,  and  if  they 
come'  too  near  the  rocks,  are  in  danger  of  being 
wrecked.  A  light-houfe,  on  Kofi-head,  is  much 
\vanted. 


• 

SITUATED  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Mainland,  is 
a  narrow  ifland,  ab.out  ten  .miles  loi. 

HOUSE  Ifland  is  feparated  from  the  e'aft  coaft  of  Bur- 
ray  by  'a'narrow  channel  ;  is  nearly  'of  the  fame  iize, 
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PAPA,  6R  PAPA-STOUR, 

SITUATED  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Mainland,  is 
about  two  miles  long  and  one  broad  :  it  is  flat, 
and  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  produces  good 
crops  of  bear,  oats,  and  potatoes :  it  has  feveral 
imall  harbours,  called  Voes,  frequented  by  fifhing- 
iloops  in  the  fummer.  The  current  of  the  tide  is  fo 
ftrong  in  the  found,  that  a  boat  crofting  to  Main- 
land muft  make  a  large  curve  to  prevent  its  being 
carried  out  of  its  courfe.  In  this  found  are  fome  rocks 
called  the  Baas  ofHogfetter,  which,  without  care,  are 
dangerous.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  240. 


FOULA,  OR  FOWLA, 

Is  fituated  fix  leagues  from  the  coaft  of  Shetland,  to 
the  weft-fouth-weft ;  and  by  fome  fuppofed  the  ifland 
anciently  called  Ultima  Thule :  it  is  about  fix  miles 
in  circumference  ;  the  coaft  towards  the  weft  bold 
and  fteep :  there  is  only  one  landing-place,  which  is 
on  the  eaft  fide,  where  feveral  fifhing-boats  lie  during 
the  fummer. 

This  ifland  contains  twenty  families,  who  are  at- 
tached to  the  fpot,  though  there  is  not  land  fufEcient 
to  provide  them  with  provifions.  Some  of  the  in- 
habitants climb  the  rocks  after  the  wild  fowls  for  the 
feathers,  which*  are  fold  at  a  good  price,  The  fea.-. 
fowl  are  various,  and  without  number. 


ABOUT  three  miles  long  an4  two  broad,  is 
fituated  between  the  i {lands  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, thirty  r^iles  north  from  the  former,  and 
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four  fouth  from  the  latter,  of  which  it  is  corifidered 
a  part.  It  rifes  into  lofty  promontories,  encom- 
pafled  with  high  rocks ;  and  the  whole  furface, 
which  contains  about  1800  acres,  except  in  a  very- 
few  fpots,  is  covered  with  knolls  and  hillocks.  There 
is  on  the  north-eaft  corner  a  harbour  for  fmall  ve£. 
fels,  which  lie  in  fafety,  except  from  a  north-eaft 
wind  ;  and  for  greater  fecurity  the  veflels  are  fattened 
with  ropes  to  iron  rings.  There  are  four  villages 
on  the  ifland,  and  the  whole  of  the  arable  land  is  about 
feventy-five  acres.  There  are  about  fourteen  boats, 
carrying  two  or  three  men  each  :  in  thefe  crazy  veflels 
they  venture  to  fea,  almoft  out  of  fight  of  the  ifland, 
and  catch  plenty  of  ling,  halibut,  mackerel,  and  other 
fifh  ;  thefe,  with  poultry,  {heep,  eggs,  &c.  they 
carry  out  to  (hips  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  and  exchange  for  money  or  various  articles  of 
food  and  clothing.  They  fpin  linen-yarn,  and  manu- 
facture their  fine  wool  into  ftockings,  gloves,  and 
cloth.  Lord  Dundas  is  the  proprietor,  and  the  .nnual 
rent  about  eighty  pounds  fterling.  The  number  of 
ha  bit  ants  is  about  220,  who  are  all  confiuered  as 
fober,  prudent,  and  induftrious. 


END  OF  THE  FIFTH  VOLUME. 
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